
Joseph Needham's Science 
and Civilization in China iB 
one of the landmarks of 
twentieth century British 
scholarship. In*‘Bookends ,, J 
Jon Turney diacusaes with 
FRANCESCA BRAY her 
new volume on Chinese 
agriculture and the daunting 
task of taking up where 
Needham left off ("page 12) 

How much do POLYS really 
cost? Karen Gold breaks 
down the latest set of figures 
(page 10) 
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The other side of 1984: on his 
one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary, Anne Cranny. 
Francis looks at the life and 
work of WILLIAM MORRIS 
and assesses his 
contem|orary significance 

History men or exploited 
drudges? David Lehmann 
looks at the pressures oh 
academics in the field of 
DEVELOPMENT 
STUDIES (page 1 4 ) 

Following hi 8 arrest and 
mock execution, FYODOR 
DOSTOEVSkV lost contact 
for a time with the Russian 
literary and cultural scene. 
Richard Freeborn reviews 
J oseph Frank's Btudy of the 
novelist's years of exile and 
^ examines the profound 
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about (page 16) 


Home news 


Letters to the editor 


Don’s Diary (Tony Ry lands) 


Column (Patrick Nuttgens) 5 


Party Line (Keith Hampson)6 


Union View (Jean Bocock. 
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. Kremlin-watching 
.AH Halsey on Peter Scott’s : 

TheCrisis of the University : 
; Two page analysis of !•’ ' 
responses to UGC letter . : • . 

^interview with Peter Brooke 

' 'Sp^i^bpoks . •; v , ; i; . \ 


The world of higher education - its 
institutions, its teachers, its students - 
is firmly fixed in the comfortable 
Britain contrasted by the Bishop of 
Liverpool, Dr David Sheppard in last 
week s Dimbleby lecture with the 
other Britain of poverty and unem- 
ployment. Higher education is about 
success, achievement, getting out (and 
up); the inhabitants of David Shep- 
pard's Britain know only failure, frus- 
tration elouinn I^r.v 1 j 


HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 
Priory House, St Johns Lane, London EC1M 4BX, Telephone 01-253 3000 

The other Britain 


- e , . iviiiwi^u, in- 

finitely remote some might say. from 
the lives and experiences of what 
Professor Ralf Dahrendorf, the direc- 
tor of the London School of Econo- 
mics, called the underclass in his 
Barnett lecture at Toynbee Hall in 
London's east end last month. The 
alarming fact that five, ten or even 15 

E er cent of our fellow citizens have 
een decisively disenfranchised, their 
lives disfigured, has had the most 
limited impact on higher education. 

This gathering social crisis is 
observed only as an external ideologic- 
al phenomenon in which (some) indi- 
viduals within universities and 
polytechnics may be intellectually or 
politically engaged but from which 
their Institutions stand aloof or as a 
growing security problem because by 
an irony of history many of them have 
been set down in the very streets and 
districts in which David Sheppard's 
other Britain, and its most decisively 
disadvantaged component ' Raff 
Dahrendon's underclass, struggle to 
Jive their lives. 

. What is both alarming and depress- 
ing is that the gap between the world of 
higher education and the lives of the 
poorest members of our society seems 
to have grown wider rather than 
narrowed despite the great expansion 
of the last generation. In the 1980s 
higher education seems to have a much 
slighter sense or social responsibility 
I than it did 20 years ago. and during the 
same period the success and growing 
insensitivity of the majority have cast 
the comparative failure of the minority 
into deeper and deeper shadow. 

a , w J ilc ^ hardly seemed to 
1 mal ‘ er - all higher education 

i cou,d escape from its historical role 
a,s an instrument of modernization. So 
long as in the grim calculus of utilitar- 
ianism those who benefited from 
modernization visibly and substantial- 
ly outnumbered those who suffered 
any expression oF regret that 
threatened to become an effective 
measure could justly be labelled reac- 
tionary, Nor could higher education 
escape entirely from the traditional 
appeal and meaning it possessed for 
individuals, as an r - -* 


who, to adopt the political language of 
the 1980s, get on their hikes. Again so 
long as those who pedalled hopefully 
far outnumbered those who stayed 
behind it was difficult to regard objec- 
tions as anything but sentimental. 

Today it has become difficult to be 
so callously sure. The number and 
character of the excluded have 
changed in important ways that have 
not yet received proper attention. It is 
no longer possible to regard them as 
the social debris of beneficial mod- 
ernization, an irrcducihly residual 
minority to be cared for by the benevo- 
lent process of social welfare. The 
recurrence of mass unemployment has 
changed all the calculations. Not only 
has the raw number of those 
threatened by disenfranchising pover- 
ty increased substantially in the last 
four years, but the persistence of 
unemployment and its concentration 
m particular regions (like Merseyside) 
and in particular groups (like the 
young especially if they also haDoen to 


voung especially if they also happen to 
be brack) have changed what could 
once be hopefully dismissed as a 
temporary setback for isolated indi- 
viduals into a deep-rooted culture of 
disability that grips whole communi- 
ties. And while the scale of this 
problem has increased and its charac- 
ter intensified, our communal gcncros- 
[ly lo contain it by the conventional 
instruments of social welfare has 
sharply declined. 

On the other side the capacity of 
higher education to offer a creative 
response to this new social crisis, like 
the similar capacities of all the estab- 
lished institutions of comfortable Bri- 
tain, has been limited. This limitation 
has taken several forms. Those whose 
senre of social responsibility has not 
diminished tend to see the issues that 
arise from higher education’s responsi- 
bility in out-of-date terms. They use 
the language and categories of noxt- 
Viclorlan progress; they emphasize 
tnc need to increase working class 
participation in terms that were 
already familiar In the 1940s. 

. X®! * s more difficult today to 
believe that the simple expansion of 
higher education combined with the 
removal of a few of the more obvious 
biassing obstacles will lead cleanly to 
an Increase in working class partlcfpa- 
lion. Of course the pool of talent 
described by Robbins and many before 
and since still exists nlmost untouched. 

Ofln eX ^ Cr C ^ S 1 ? f ,he lafe 197 & 

and 1980s, described by the Bishop of 
Liverpool in Ids Dimbleby lecture, 
may mean that this pool is now covered 
b y® ,a ??r of « which has made it even 
more difficult to tap. 

Indeed the difficulty may be greater 


\ breaking windows mid heads in most m 
i Europe by organized revolution, it 
' wns full of energy mid verve, quite able 

to get on its bike. The behaviour of 
Arthur Scnrgill and the miners today is 
entirely typical of lids aggressive asser- 
tion. 

An underclass is very different. It is 
not the carrier of the progressive ideas 
that liberate a nation; it is not strug- 
gling For enfranchisement in ways linn 
enlarge the very term. Rniher it is 
characterized liy a Inek of defining 
ideas and an inability to ussert its 
claims with success, nr at all. So its 
culture is a brew of racism and other 
inconclusive extremisms, of unfocus- 
ed personal violence, of disenfran- 
chising dependence, and of the frozen 
violence of alienation so clearly de- 
scribed by David Sheppard. 

The silent majority in higher educa- 
tion has incoherently grasped this 
change in the character of the ex- 
cluded. It feels uncomfortable and 
even a little annoyed in the presence of 
that determined minority that still 
talks the language of increasing work- 
ing class participation - unless it can be 
confined to the most harmless ritual. 
Instead it stakes its claims (and its 
projections of future student numbers) 
to the rising tide of participation by 
midd c class girls, lo the very occupa- 
tional drift that leaves the poor and (lie 
unemployed further and further be- 
hind, to the growing involvement in 
continuing education to intensify the 
skills of the already highly skilled. 

So the gap grows wider. A higher 
education system that is going Further 
and further down the high lech road, 
that is sceptical of the moral need and 
the practical effectiveness of increas- 
ing working class participation, that is 
anxious to downgrade those intellec- 
tual skills developed by the social 
sciences that would help at least to 
jinn lyse Britain's new social crisis, that 
has abandoned most attempts to reach 
out to ordinary people us paironi/ing 
relics of paternalism on ihc one Imnil; ■ 
on the other a growing army of the 
excluded many without the obvious 
internal resources possessed hy their 
parents and grandparents. 

Hmher education, nnd nil comfort- 
able Bniuin, fnce n moral challenge. 

Do universities and polytechnics re- 
gard this new social crisis us a phe- 
nomenon to he combatted hy better 
security sweetened by a little of the PR 
of community work? Or do they 
attempt to reinterpret for the 1980* the 
moral urgency Teh by their Victorian 

L re fl “"fury ago. Toynbee Hall I 
where Professor Dahrcndnrf gave his 
lecture In March is a monument in that 

moral linenrv Whm or.. i ...l.. ... I 



jigMing. Right. j! 

"]"»» does it mean". s3: 
Rolling. And - cue. : 

So what does it mean to tin Dai 
exchangeable values o/cowaafifo. 
social functions? Well, fusty . . . ; 

Cut. Cut. Yes, very nice, profesal' 
particularly liked that nice Mow,- 
“well*’, but perhaps a little less oi< 
nsis. Especially on the word 

But 1 have to emphasize Hurt tar 
I’m just about to contrast U 
“natural". “Social fiinetloiu udrt 
ral functions”, and then move owB f r 
to the photograph of the works* j 

Quite, quite. I think we’re all fcn[ 
little extra stress here and there. hi* 
just that viewers in the eariy bosn<‘ 
the morning might find the emphsanj; 
little loo pronounced if you urnS 
achieve it hy beating your fist draft 
against the microphone on yonrefcs 
Only a smnll technical point. Alrijjt 1 

Well. If you . . . 

Excellent. So back to "social f» 
tions". 

Now social functions . . . 

Wait for the cue. 

Surry. 

Sound. Rolling. And -cue. 

Now social functions have nothin} tab j 
with natural qualities. Ok M, 
don’t! ' 

Good. On we go, professor. Kot too 
colloquial. And don’t stand still. 8 
member the script. Over to the pJwc 
graph. That’s it. Just walk naturally- 
utile faster. Watch the table. No.ax 
worry - it’ll edit. And - cue. 
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the pES bag been signalled Sriy? 
iraSfJP fc a H Sharpiy cireumsetibed 

- „ ^pcourage , the 
pplytpchpica and. colie ges to behave 


iwmaiun. rtor nave the existing rules 

BfflEt ° f ° n obs [ acle lo«iI 

franrpni - h . ave COl } n,vcd at »he en- 
tropreneunai conduct of their 

EES 1 *. ..°® the o*er hand 


exultation was abbreviated dnd . m fld Vanced further ■ 


v.r • W&IWJ. «n.niuc aoubt 'that li', ^duthodtiei'iftfiTiXS^, 8 
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London polytt 


[ th?refc U Sihil *£ ,, »ra , e status was 
5' -JSLJjiLff 1 i *5®° “ anomalous 
exception i( might have a different and 
.. more substanJal impact. But the main 

JtuC” ,y change of 

!L qt A change in tbe rules 
LreaJ authorities tnusi learn to trust 

SigS4Ss=£SB 

^ In thd best cdsSims 
^feady: Bur it must become 


In fact - according to one mfirthtt 
who can't be named wiihcutthiit* 
being accused of bias - the teat 
social substance of all commo0a 
LABOUR. 

Cut. The gesture was a iceny bit o 
the top, in may say so, profess®- 
nil means emphasize the significant 
labour particularly when we 
nice picture of it, but it's 
difficult to follow you with u* < 
camera we’ve got if you 
arms so high above your new- wj' 
usable. On to the final take. Wewj 
“Popular Culture" and “The 0!*"? 
Experience of Women" to fit in oo 
lunch. Sound. Running. Alta-* 

So at last we may have a could* 

Good. Good. Move fonrtrd W l 
camera. 

A definite conclusion. 

Slowly. 

A commodity has a value . . 
Don’t bang the microphone. Ke 

walking. 

Because U is . . . . 

That’s right. Slight pause. 

A crystallization of social bhoat. 

Now turn to your left. Thaft 
and sWr. Pick up the packri- 
up. Higher! Smile. Broaden df 
cue . 

Ahd always remember . . • ^ ' 

Slight knowiiiH nod of th® 
fert. My ward, who ever jaM«* v 
was not adaptable. 

Sudza Automatic Washes Qfr 
Clean. __ ' 

And , .' .cut. ’ " 
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Scots strike 


threat over 


split offer 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 


Scottish lecturers are today warning 
management in their pay talks that 
they will take industrial action if a 
differential pay offer is made. At the 
last meeting of the Scottish Joint 
Negotiating Committee, management 
informally offered 4 Vi per cent to staff 


in local authority further education 
colleges but only 3 per cent to staff in 
central institutions and colleges of 
education. 

Mr George Livingstone, chairman 
of the Association of Lecturers in 
Colleges of Education in Scotland has 
attacked the differential offer as “a 
calculated insuif’and both ALCES 
and the Association of Lecturers in 
Scottish Central Institutions are poised 
to impose sanctions, if the offer is not 
Increased. 

The informal offer was dependent 
on the central colleges accepting 3 per 
rent, but a ballot of further education 
lecturers in the Educational Institute 
of Scotland has revealed 90 per cent in 
favour of accepting 4V4 per cent. 

Meanwhile in England and Wales 
uie way the recent round of lecturers’ 
pay negotiations was conducted has 
reused bitterness among the organiza- 
Uons represented on the Burnham 
further education panel. 

Other groups say the provisional 
rettlement of 4 per cent plus £330 was 
forced through by the National Asso- 
oation of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education team despite pro- 
•reofrom the other unions and from 
wthln its own ranks. 

The other unions, which had been 
prepared to accept the offer of 4.5 per 


Government threatens tenure law 


nin our settlement to asking for a 
jjjjew of present negotiating arrange- 


„ r PlTony Pointon of the Association 
J 51 Polytechnic Teachers, said the 
panel had been out-man- 
oeuvred by management and that the 

_ 1 continued on page 3 


by John O’Leary 


Mr Peter Brooke, under secretary for higher educa- 
tion, has threatened to introduce legislation on 
tenure if no further progress is made by the 
universities towards its reform. 

He told The THES in an interview last week he had 
come to the conclusion that it was unreasonable to 
expect the universities to make such a fundamental 
change themselves. The Government would not 
intervene until every other avenue had been ex- 

E lored but, if all else tailed, legislation would have to 
e considered. 

The natural time for such a decision would come 
next year when ministers make final judgments on 
higher education policy in the wake of tne current 
“great debate", Mr Brooke said. Civil servants have 
already done preliminary work on possible 
approaches. 

fl It might appear that this area has gone quiet in the 
last year, but I can assure you that tne Government 
has not lost sight of the problem," said Mr Brooke. 
He added that he accepted the need for academic 
freedom to be protected but could not let tenure be 
used as a defence against incompetence or insolven- 


cy. The Employment Acts offered sufficient protec- 
tion in these cases. 


The only university to have taken action to the 
point of inserting a redundancy clause into the 
contracts of all new staff is Reading. It is now 
estimated that lecturers in approximately half the 
universities have tenure. 

The vice chancellors’ view is that retroactive 
legislation would juejdBly^flDt-, get through the 
Houre of Commcuj^^RftertalnU^btthe Lords. If it 
only referred yS new staff, U-^ would have no 
significant effref, for 10 to 20 ycRvtf'aa?Univcrsities 
would not wAAt ta’dtami&s- their “new mood" staff. 


would not wftht tcrdijmis£. their “new dI 
Legislation’ would w,’ undermine a' 

infrnniirp rpfrifmc enpn'acIrhnrwckAri.liir 


d" staff, 
impts to 
appoinl- 
: given at 


issue because he expects further rationalization to be 
necessary on both sides of the binary line by the end 
of the decade. Despite a succession of predictions to 
the contrary by the Royal Statistical Society and 
organizations within higher education, he still 
forsees a decline in student humbers during the 
1990s. 

While accepting criticisms of the methodology 
used by the Department of Education and Science in 
producing projections last year, he described the 
statisticians' conclusion that demand would rise 
throughout the remainder of the century as “a 
quantum leap in logic". 

He said he expected lower numbers to necessitate 


ments, longer probation periods', and tenira; given at 
a much later stage. Y 

Ms Diana Warwim. g^iyal seetbrery of the 
Association of University TeKherto&dpf **I find the 
minister’s conclusion ven depfparfng^Al though I am 
pleased that he has; saia jnnafl tfWocaUy that the 
Government will not ftTTBtiflgactlon at this stage, 
the AUT will continue to argue that tenure is needed 
to protect academic freedom.” 

Mr Brooke attaches increasing importance to the 


a rationalization involving closures of departments 
and possibly whole institutions. If so, ministers 


would take an active role in choosing the victims. 

Mr Brooke hopes that the Government will be 
ready to publish a Green Paper on higher education 
policy, Including definitive projections of the size of 
the system for tne remainder of the century, by the 
end of they year or enriy in 1985. A further round of 
consultation would follow, leading to final decisions 
within 18 months. 

Full Interview, page 13 



Mr Harrington is protected by police (above) afte r a confrontation with students 

Students defy judge 
over NF member 


SIMON GROSSET 


Violence flared at tbe Polytechnic of North London this 
week ns students defied a High Court order and 
prevented student National Front member Patrick 
Harrington from attending his first lecture of the term. 

The interim injunction granted by Judge PopperweU 
Instr ucted named student Stephen Phillips, on behalf of 


l 1 ' - ■ Mu. 


from denying Mm access to the polytechnic. 


Mr Harrington handed a copy of the injunction to 
picketing students when he arrived at the colleges 
Kentish Town site where be Is enrolled on a philosophy 
course. They tore It up In his face and refused to aUow 
him Into the building. Violence broke out as a student 
tried to stop a colleague of Mr Harrington’s from 
photographing the pickets. 

There was further violence following the arrival of a 
new batch of police who arrested four students. Follow- 
ing appeals from lecturers who had taken part In the 
demonstration the students were released without 
charges being pressed. ... . 

Patrick Harrington descriW the b£nkmr «£ the 

n testers as “much as expected” and added that “the law 
ly support.” He now Intends to seek an emergency 
hearing oftbe court in order to obtain ah . enforcement _ 




Financially embarrassed CNAA cuts registration fees 


ty Karen Gold .. ' 

for National Academic 
fc.tf?K'^:^ > P“Mt 8 *todehtrejn6tration 


of income over expendl- 
uic academic year 1982/83 was 
cptopared with a £2m 
“WPWldqusVcer.YirtuaUy 
thefts^ 
registering ;*at • 


polytechnics and cofiegesfof bCNAA- 
' validated course, : ■ ■■ .■ 

The fee of £75 was doe to be frozen 
until the end of; the. next, academic 
Year; 1984/85 at least. But with such an. 
embarrassingly healthy cash Bow, the 
council has decided to cpt'the fee to 
.£69' for students registering from this 

autumn. . V • ' -J. „ 

, Eveq that wU| only jhst stem the uot 

i of funds. Thd;- major -iteifte-'pi^tne 


the number of public sector students In 
the years Mowing the universities’ 
derision to cut theY places, and the 


derision fo cut thcY places, and the 
consequent increase in the nuraper of 

f.^ The council has also benefited from 1 
overestimating the rate of Jnflatidn and , 
■the size Of bay increase, and from p; 

. strobg 'ipvestmenf ' pdruolioj Ttoy re- . 
.serve? haVealto reached n^pra levels,, 

Ll . j £jk!u mam linar tr\ 


Scientists 


called to 


Downing St 


by Paul Flather 


Mre Margaret Thatcher, the Prime 


Minister, called a private meeting, of 
tup science policy advisers and officials 


at. Downing Street yesjerday fo dfs* 
cUSs. among other matteia, the, future 
funding of science research and re- 


forms of how science Is organized. 

Details have been kept highly sec- 
ret, with participants even trying to 
deny the existence of the meeting. But 
it is understood the Prime Minister is 
keen to hear exactly what major 
concerns and requests scientists have 
before next year’s science budget is 
fixed in the annual expenditure round. 

At the meeting were Professor John 
Kingman, chairman of the Science and 
Engineering Research Council, also 
chairman of the Heads of Research 


Councils committee. Sir David Phil- 
lips, chairman of the Advisory Board 
for the Research Councils, Dr Robin 
Nicholson, chief scientist to the 
Cabinet Office, Mr Peter Brooke, 


under secretary foT higher education, 
and Mr David Hancock, permanent 


secretary at the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science. 


tion and Science. 

A key issue was to try and unscram- 
ble the crossed wires that seem to have 
followed last September's highly pub- 
lic “science seminar' 1 , hosted at Lan- 
caster House by the' Prime Minister, 
which left many scientists believing' 
they had now won Mrs Thatchers 


.personal backing for. more research 
rimdinas. 


The Prime Minister never meant to 


imply more money would be there for 
the takinR. She does however accept 


the taking. She does however accept 
that the total £3.8 billion Whitehall 


Wing frWn more thdq £5m la8t year to 


The size of the reserves led to a tense 
discussions at the last council meeting . 
about whether CNAA activities - 
which have been, relatively static In 
1 irccent years- should be expanded with 
:, the fluids available. Members of the 
' council around that uie money should , ! 
be spent to the benefit of Public Sector 
i higher education, ; through research 
M^pitalprojects;.';;.; ■ , ;.y . . . 

t ow. mattfe^n fo, be ralscd -at, digi 


research and devetopmeut budget may 
not be being spent in the best way. 

She was expected to reaffirm , her 
view that if the case for increasing the - 
science vole was well made, then the 
total research ' and developmOdt 
budget could well be altered. Sne was 
also expected to tell the group she is 
keen to pursue reforms in tne way 
science is organized and funded. 

Professor Kingman arid Sir David 
were expected to raise the question of 
how much more money Is needed if 
Britain is to continue its participation 
in CERN, the European Nuclear Re- 
search Centre- bin Thatcher is not 
convinced about the value of Britain's 
continued involvement. 


A new document, Sdentific Oppor- 


• i * v 
••'.i 


•• ‘-I r > •' 
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Wjtlfs, for this year’i science budget • • . ;. 

has just beed pteparedby the ABRC, <■ ■ ' ; J ; tl' 

and Si r David ahd Professor Kingman, ' ' ■ 1 

bapked by ^lr ^rpoke ^d Mr Han-, .. .... 

, cock* Were expected to tafft the^imp . . Vk ' 

: Minister ffiioyg^tho.topoh.. 
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A question of U and non-l) 


Sir, - Your editiorial on “A non-U 
research policy" (THES, April 20), 
ignores one clement - that of the 



necessary 

them effectively. 

In my own area of brodcast journal- 
ism I can think of research that would 
not appear in any census you might 
undertake or encourage: sabbatical 
study leave that Is never listed but 
produces work of the calibre of Paddy 
Scannoll and Dave Cardiff, in the Poly 
of Central London, mainly published 
in Open University set texts. They 
teach the BA media studies and I am 
sure their research has contributed to 
the calibre of the teaching they are able 
to produce. 

While polytechnics can allocate sab- 
batical years off from teaching, those 
in colleges are rarely so fortunate, 
although Inner London Education Au- 
thority did allow one term for me- to 
study the origin of the BBC's radio 
news department. My doctoral re- 
search in journalism education in Bri- 
tain between 1880 and 1970 attracted 
no remission from teaching and was 
done in my own time. ITus research 

Dangers of 
divisive talk 

Sir, -Is Owen Chadwick crying for the 
moon when he argues that the division 
between arts and science is ail illusion? 
(THES, April 20). In one sense your 
plea for the “quiet humanities” rightly 
redresses the balance of recent debate. 
But Sir Owen’s point is surely that all 
such divisive talk - arts- science, tech- 
nology-humanities - is dangerous. If 
that is so, your leader regrettably only 
perpetuates the division. 

The argument of your second para- 
graph is even weaker: policy makers 
are intimidated by an array of 
acronyms, therefore let the humanities 
have a research council, with its 
appropriate acronym too. HRC 
(Humanties Research Council) would 
be only one set of letters -and no more 
impressive than SSRC and probably 
no more intimidating. If the humani- 
ties are to have a research council, let it 
be because It will aid and promote 
research excellence. Such proposals 
must be careful of falling to the 
opposite fallacy to that exposed by Sir 
Owco, namely that the academic en- 
terprise is the same across the whole 
spectrum of studies. If (and it isa big if) 
size of research income is a proper 
mark of research achievement in the 
sciences, (hen let that be applied to the 
humanities as well, it seems to be 
argued. 

I refuse to beljeva that my work in 
local archives Is intrinsically less valu- 
able then that of a colleague who has to 
trayel to another country, because it 
costs less; or tbat the contributions of 
my colleagues in philosophy, because 
relatively Inexpensive to fund, are to 
be less highly regarded than colleagues 
whose work generates high expendi- 
Sk ? Let ° e recognized then that 
different enterprises need to be dif- 
ferently assessed - and let that recogni- 
tion be followed through Into the. way 

ul Which ; institutions with 


was done while teaching full-time at 
this college, yet - in any proposed 
census - that research was "under- 
taken" at City University journalism 
department, to whom it would most 
likely be “credited". As yet. though, 
none of the two university-based jour- 
nalism departments support any full- 
time research staff in journalism. Iro- 
nically, most of the research of that 
kind is being undertaken in colleges 
where such teaching takes place. Such 
colleges take it as natural that they 
participate in evening teaching, some- 
thing that Ms Tamara Eisenschitz, of 
City University, regarded with horror 
in your April 13 issue, unaware, one 
pressumes, of such beasts as “evening 
degrees" which King's College Lon- 
don, used to offer at one time. 
Yours, 

FRED HUNTER, 

Department of journalism. 

London College of Printing. 

Sir, - Presumably you will follow your 
"non-U research policy" leading arti- 
cle with one titled ^A U teaching 
policy”. It is interesting that the activ- 
ity which seems to cause either side of 



the binary line most problems, is the 
traditional strength of the other. 

Inasmuch as the criticism of uni- 
versity teaching reported in The THES 
and recently in the wider media, is a 
structural rather than an individual 
problem, it has significance for the 

E ublic sector and is too fundamental to 
e lightly brushed aside. It is likely that 
some, if not all, of the criticism is a 
direct consequence of undergraduate 
education being undertaken by “re- 
search" institutions, where the valued 
activity and staff interest and expertise 
is research and not teaching. Genera- 
tions of undergraduates have experi- 
enced this problem and it only has 
extra significance now because an 
laternative exists. 

Neither sector can dismiss a profes- 
sional approach to higher education as 
no more than the possession of lectur- 
ing skills and the piecemeal and super- 
ficial provision of induction and other 
short courses would not be accepted as 
a foundation for other professions. 

There seems to me to be two 
important implications for public sec- 
tor research policy in the criticism of 
university teaching. The first is that it 
completely underm ines any belief in a 

anything whatever to do with the 
concentration of his mental powers 
upon experimental observation of 
worms or fAntail pigeons." While no- 
thing could prove that the poetic 
decline had anything to do with his 
scientific work, Darwin himself was 
convinced that there was a connexion. 
Darwin wrote in his Autobiography: 
"Up to the age of 30. . . poetry, . .gave 
me great pleasure. I have also said that 
pictures gave me considerable, and 
music very great delight. But now for 
many years I cannot endure to read o 
line of poetry ... I have also lost ray 
taste for pictures and music ... My 
mind seems to have become a' kind of 
machine Tor grinding general laws out 
of large collections of facts, but why 
this should have caused the atrophy of 


properly i 
} pofici 
rs faithfully, 

B. E. RICHES, 

School of electronic and electrical 
engineering, 

Leicester 

Geology needs 

Sir, - The advertisement columns for 
academic posts In universities and' 
polytechnics over the past few weeks 
provide evidence of nonsensical de- 
velopments In UK higher cducatlou 
In the sciences. 

I have been looking at job advertis- 
merits particularly to sec how this 
year's “new blood” lottery has 


turned out in my own subject area of 



cultural inheritance may be, In what- 
ever country, it encompasses much 
more than that which has traditionally 
been associated with the arts. 

fri Germany, it goes from sauerkraut 
and Grimm, from the battleship Bis- 
marck and Goethe to Beethoven and 
Brandt, with a slight unfortunate in- 
volvement with Schickelgruber. In 
France, it is La Fontaine, Descartes, 
Racine, Coq au vln, Pdtain, Pdp6 | e 
Moko, Dc Gaulle, oeufs a la neiae, 
Edith Piaf. Chablis, Georges Bras- 
sens, Claude Oieysson ... and a lot 
more. TTie language of these countries 
can be identified with these cultures. 
Languages ARE cultures. Thus, a true 


that part of the brain alone, on which 
the higher tastes depend, I cannot 
conceive ..." 


ments and other resignations have 
left some departments (though not 
my own) without adequate cover In 
basic areas of (caching and research. 
The new blood scheme Is not primari- 
ly designed to address liseir to this 
basic problem, of course. It ends up 


i Tstzssr^ ln ,hc 

thought I saw, what I had always “ .S*odcsy, 

before received with incredulity - that 
the habit of analysis has a tendency to 
wear away the feelings: as indoed it 
has, when no other mental habit is 
cultivated, and the analysing spirit 
remains without its natural complcnls 
and correctives.” (Both quotations 
taken from M. Roberts, The Modem 



m o * ” — wuuiiufliiyB 

between them, as Monet and Schu- 
mann, the architects of the European 
Community wished them to be des- 

’grow” in a society which be- 
“ ” ‘ , and 



. Senior lecturer hi history. 
University Of Keele.; • 


■ § ir i While Professor : Chadwick’s 
defence of the humanities will prob- 
ably be the., first of many which are 
necessary In an age which is becoming 
increasingly pjiiUstine (he will prat* 
ably tell me that the Philistines were a 
ycry cultured people) ft will also be and 
of the most important. Of course, the 
writer’s standing a » president of the , 
British Achdediy gives it some weight! 
bUtJt is. in its own right,, well-argued 
and cogent. 

The limits of tradition and : the 
English language make ft difficult; 
however, for him to argue against 
Snow. without falling into the category 
Izarion which, tad to Snow. He Seehu to 
: tike it for granted that linguists are tp 
be placed m the ''arts” category, and 
; that :a ‘•common cultural inheritance” '■ 
involves only what have been regarded 
,as “arts” stibjedts. Howevdr Wloe that 


ironed. 

comes more European every day, 
our children will need more tnan a 
part-knowledge of at least one other 
language’ , as my old master recog- 
nizes later in his article, to play their 
In that society. They will need, not 
to \k 'dao Vpicpv ! perhaps: that ia no, 
tonget .possible, but to he complete 
human’' beings, with a wide under- 
standing of Hfc. This will riot come 
about until at least one other Euro- 
peah language. Is used as. a teaching- 
medhim fii our schools for all subjects. 
Including thorejhat have previously 
; been called the “sciences*. I hope tbat 
Owen Chadwick’s excellentartlclewm 

■ & tWn,dn * ° f 

Youia sincerely, J 

johnadaSk, . 

Principal lecturer, . ; 

Huddersfield Polytechnic, 

Press Officer, ... . • ; 

Yorks Regional Society Of the Institute 
of Linguists. . 


beyond twd'cul- 

staslwBty/in-tte- fofctifrd mof-had 


Mind, 1937, pp 161, 165). 

Presumably the truth in these 
observations was the basis for W. R 
Lethaby’s view that "although a cer- 
tain amount of differentiation is found 

in university courses for those who are 

to follow medicine, law, and the like, 
men who are to practise arts, as 
painters, scuptors, musicians, buil- 
ders, afe not likely to go through such a 
couree without injury to their force and 
productive gifts/ [Form and Civiliza- 
tion, 19 22, p 140.) A more recent piece 
of anecdotal evidence is from Dr 
Robin Middleton, librarian, Cam- 
bridge University architecture depart- 
ment, who trained as an architect. He 
states that after turning to historical 
..research and pure scholarship “eyeiy- 

25 ,^ r * academic 

- . dulled, my visual re- 

: senses, (RIBA Journal July 1976, p 

' On this basis it woiild be possible to 
take issues with Professor Chadwick’s 
firtionthat no one could infer that a 1 
. ™$tdrian s decline in sensibility, of the 
■ fond .expenenced by Darwin, was 
: anything to do with' his concentration 
of mind on historical research; Cer- 
1 , tafoiy, there would seem to he a prima . 

tt 085 * t ,i‘ at . Darw *n’8 “IQ*® of the 
higher aesthetic tastes", as he de- 

senbedit, was caused by his concentre- 

H. C. S. FERGUSON, 

. 54 Terregles Avenue, 

Pollojtsblektt, 

Glasgow.' 

Lrtteretorpnhllqitloi 

’ W-ftbdd be as 

ffogribte and written on oat 
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D groundwater 

pollution, chemical oceanography: 
all worthy subjects but far removed 
from the main need If we are to 
maintain a balanced coverage of 
geology in university teaching and 
research. Nor will posts In such areas 
“ameliorate severely restricted re- 
cruiting prospects” (UGC letter or 
July 26 1983 outlining the new blood 
scheme) for the very large number of 
outstanding graduate students beiug 
produced in the mainstream of geolo- 
gical science, the best of whom the 
university sector can ill afford to lose. 
We can safely anticipate that some of 
the esoteric topics now being funded 
will attract very small fields of appli- 
cants. 

Is there any rationale behind the 
awards? Somehow I doubt ft. Con- 



possible research Interests In dyna- 
mic oceanography to a school or 
mathematics apdphysics, at (he very 
time when the UGC fa reviewing the 
position of oceanography In UK 
universities, apparently aiming to 
concentrate academic developments 


In fewer university departments! 

from the advertlu. 
liwnis that wMle'lhe univerai- 


Finally,? note 
mentcolumr 

ties are having to erigage hi the 
unseemly scramble for new blood 
appointments, a polytechnic is cur- 


rtntly advertising four newly-created 
posts, In chemistry, 
r l maths and statistics, and 





- - , _ “Hi astronomy. These, we 
Jrt Informed, “arise from the con- 
a ^demlc development prog. 


remme of the 

jWMhhehl of afefuity of scien ce”, 
good news for the polytechnk: 
of course, ifotpertupf 


direct link between subject expertise 
and teaching ability. The second is (lint 
no system requiring the effectiveness 
of two distinct activities, will function 
properly if only one is valued. 

From an institutional point of view, 
the sensible research policy you are 
asking for implies, I think, an intc- 

f rated rcseurch and teaching policy. 

uch a policy must provide a proper 
basis for research and leaching and 
allow them to function in their own 
right and interrelate where necessary. 
It will have to acknowledge the diffe- 
rent qualities, expertise nnd parallel 
career opportunities required tor staff 
engaged in either teaching or research 
and not allow one activity to distort the 
other. The polytechnics nave had large 
reserves of teaching commitment to 
draw on while building up their re- 
search programmes. Their mix of 
teaching and research staff should 
make them internally well placed to 
establish properly integrated research 
and teaching policies. 

Yours faithfully, 


Criticism of 
CUA report 

Sir, - I was ver 


ESRC in radical | Paisley gets a partial reprieve 

plan for future 


by Paul Flather 

A radical new plan to direct future 
crience research over the next 
the editor's crYti^irf^ft foe years around the theme "change 
cnee of University AdoLfoS in Britain" is being developed inside 
(THES, April 13). ft the Economic and Social Research 

dcr whether the lavish k!LJ. : Council. 

heaped on the organizaiiKv. The plan would account for 
editorial of April 1 1983^^ £411.000, about one third of all the 
been a joke after all. Barely lK< council's uncommitted funds, in its 
later he refers to CUA ^ first year in 1985/86. rising to twice that 
retreating from a “sharp^S « each of the two following years 

edge ana becoming KffiS is the brai S2il! d ? - S,r f)DUg l as 
imr wnrintinn" ^ Hague, the ESRC chairman, who 

believes the council must play its part 
In assisting the British economic recov- 
ery by tackling the most intractable 
problems being caused by rapid 
change. , , . 

He believes British society has 


training workshop". 

Perhaps the Editor has mi^ 
stood not only Ihe purpose of OMli 
o|so they way in which itself.: 
aims. CUA exists to further theft 
velopment of sound .methods of o'- 
versify administration, and hn^i 
conference, as well as the nnnxiit 
training courses it organizes, stnti 
further that aim. A preliminary g 
animation of the partiripinis’ && 
ments of the various sessions at b* 
year’s conference suggests that a jai 
deal has been offered and lem 
about administrative technique & 
policies, to the benefit of the spitai 
a whole. 1 make no apology fa£'. 
learning process conducted thwf'. 
the medium of the annual confats 
which has never been intended m 
forum for political debate but nfoi 
a place where ideas for the Imptrc! 
men! of administrative standards s : 
be engendered and, of count, iris; 
mal contacts made and continued 

And CUA functions for the recc- 
ing 51 weeks of the year ont&ilee; 
annual conference, as the tell, 
months have seen. Its study tourti 
China and the subsequent pubftm 
on University Administration « G*j 
broke new ground. A working gre^ 
on resource allocation in uhmiub; 
has recently reported and published^ 
findings in coniunction with lheS«; 
ty for Kcscnrcli In Higher Educstn: 
A further publication The Mm 
Electronic Office has fast beoan; 
standard text. 

Yet CUA cannot justifiably be rj 
cuscd of losing its cutting edge, m* 
not basically a political caucus ila«S 
be one of the very fcworganlzatw 
not the only one) whose evutetf* 
the University Grants 

quiry on the strategy for higher#® 

lion into the 1990s has been 
welcomed by the chairman o! s 
UGC. 

Were there more o 
dicated to improving s 
higher education in, for 
reaching and research, to oaffl ™ 
two, the system might not beuiw® 
attack that it is today. , 

CUA started and has contii»w«; 
proponent of quality in 
administration. It isonl' 
quality that political and , 
ments and contributions can « 
and CUA will not miss such ant 
tunity when the decision derate* 
will also continue to s ,n ve w K 
standards on all fronts of 
administration. 

M. A. HIGGINS, aaiima" 
Conference of University 
tors. 


Atom renamed 


changed greatly in the past 30 years, 
and is likely to be very different again 
in 30 years time. The 1950s and 1960s 
appear to have been the golden age. 
Now, he believes, it is increasingly 
difficult to disentangle recent changes 
from current changes. 

The theme would involve setting the 
context, with analysis of what is wrong 
with modem Britain, followed by 
prescriptions of what needs to be done 
and how in a country where he says 
traditions and instincts are settled to 
the point of inertia. 

If accepted by the council, the plan 
would form the basis of the ESRC 
budget proposal for 1985/86 and sub- 
mitted to tne Advisory Board for the 
Research Councils for approval. Sir 
Douglas also plans to pursue the theme 
at the two-day July council meeting by 
inviting the six main committee chair- 
men to give papers linking change and 
their own research programmes. 

While the idea has many intellectual 
attractions, it could well fuel concern 
over the increasingly centralist style of 
the council. It would mark the climax 
of a gradual shift away from the 


“responsive style" of council adopted 
in 1965, begun with the creation of a 
research initiatives board in 1975. 

In many ways it embodies exactly 
the kind of fears expressed by critics 
during the controversy two years ago 
when the council's 13 separate subject 
committees were reformed into six 
main multi-disciplinary standing com- 
mittees. 

Sir Douglas however believes that 
he has found a theme which will brine 
out the best kind of fusion in a range ot 
disciplines. He admits it will mean a 
drop in the number of research grants 
on offer, but postgraduate training, 
already down sharply since 1979, will 
be protected. 

The theme will involve studies of 
changes in the labour market, new 
trends in public expenditure policy, 
the impact of information technology, 
management and efficiency in tne 
public sector, the informal or “black" 
economy, and the "new geography" of 
Britain which has shifted from a Uver- 
pool-London axis to a Norwich-Bristol 
one. 

While the most obvious chances are 
economic and technological , Sir Doug- 
las strongly believes his council must 
call on anthropologists, sociologists, 
political scientists, and others to give 
their analysis of issues such as race 
conflict, crime and new marriage pat- 
terns. 

If an understanding of current 
change is to be provided - and he thinks 
it is essential - substantia] proportion 
of the analysis must come from the 
disparate groups united under the 
banner of tne council, he says. 

In this way the British recovery can 
be aided, competitiveness improved, 
the lessons of British industry drawn 
out, and the population equipped with 
the necessary skills to ensure the 
success of the information technology 
revolution. 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 


Chartered secretaries attack 
BTEC quality control 


00 



April 13) was 
taining. However, he 
not explain the etymology 
atom, despite the fart ‘^7* 
much more basic ^ 

terms which he did wp*®?’ • , -‘ i 
that he could not avoid usiag 

article. This was a surprsmso 

for the word atom (* ^*”7 .wi $ 



Business and technician higher level 
courses came under heavy criticism 
this week from chartered secretaries 
who want them to be included in the 
Government’s recently set up quality 
and validation inquiry. 

The Institute of Chartered Secretar- 
Ics and Administrators says in its 
response to fhe Business and Techni- 
cian Education Council's educational 
; policy document that it is seriously 
concerned about the present arrange- 
. ments for the quality control of courses 
H and would welcome as a frank and 
, open debate. 

"The institute cannot accept the 
i statement that they are on the wole 
r working well. It is our view that the 
rturcnt arrangements for quality con- 
’[ ol &re unsatisfactory, and it is under- 
: stood that there is similar concern 
wnong other bodies including 
accounting and banking," the ICSA 

; ICSA says it can speak with 

authority because of its experience as a 
wading major professional body to 
express support for BTEC in a practic- 
• ai WMF by accepting its courses and 
cat '° n for entry and exemp- 

■ It adds that if a BTEC qualification 
i as a passport to professional 

:s ana other higher education awards, it 
\ f ' , p 0 y c ^ s ndent on favourable exemption 

1,1 turn are dependent upon a 
;■ credible assessment and vaUdation 
V J2^ un,nc - At present BTEC's 
validation and rnodera- 
l. 0,1 Procedures do not, in the insti- 


tute’s experience, ensure that credibil- 
ity,” the ICSA says. 

The institute argues too that “work 
related educatlon ,r should not be inter- 
preted solely in relation to skills 
learning. This it stresses Is too narrow 
for proressional bodies and may be one 
of the reasons why the transfer of 
BTEC higher national awards students 
to professional courses gives rise to a 
relatively high failure rate of former 
BTEC students in the ICSA examina- 
tlons. 

“The emphasis on job related skills 
that is currently required has probably 
gone, too far. There may now be a 
danger of losing the benefits which 
accrue from the provision of a broader 
based business education.'! 

Moreover it adds that is question- 
able whether under present arrange- 
ments BTEC can effectively recondle 
the three main objectives of work 
related education to specific local and 
national requirements, acceptance by 
educational institutions for higher 
academic courses and recognition by 
professional bodies in realistic course 
structures. 

Mr David Mitchell, director of 
education for BTEC, says it is contrary 
to the consultation exercise for the 
council to enter in any argument with a 
specific body, but that frank views 
were welcomed. 

"However I must say that we have 
of views, some 
criticisms, 
views are not 

generally represented in the 
sponses, he said. 



re- 


The Government has made a partial 
U-turn on its original proposal to axe 
Paisley College's two social studies 
degrees. 

The Scottish Education Department 
has confirmed lhat the social science 
degree is to be cut, but has increased 
student numbers and options in the 
college's applied social studies degree. 

Last session's joint intake to the 
courses was 100, but the SED has 
increased the applied social studies 
intake to 90 and added a new option in 
“technology and society" to its present 
options in social administration and 
social work. 

The college will lose six posts in the 
social sciences and the resources will 
be transferred to technological sub- 
jects. It has said there will be no 
redundancies and that posts will be 
transferred through early retirement, 
retraining or redeployment. 

The move to axe the degrees in 


March 1983 was seen very much as a 
personal decision by Mr Alex Fletcher, 
the then Scottish Office minister for 
industry and education. The college 
was told by the SED to freeze the 
vacant headship of the applied social 
studies department only three days 
before interviews for the post were due 
to be held. 

It is not yet clear what will happen to 
the post , but there is speculation that it 
may be filled by Professor John Foster, 
head of the politics and sociology 
department, which runs the social 
science degree. 

There has also been speculation that 
Professor Foster's membership of the 
Communist Party was one of the 
factors leading to Mr Fletcher's attack. 
The Government said it wished Paisley 
to concentrate on technological disci- 
plines, but Paisley’s governors and 
academic board have consistently 
argued that there must be some input 
from the social sciences to provide 
balance. 

Mr Jack Dale, secretory of the 


Association of Lecturers in Scottish 
Central Institutions, said the substan- 
tial retreat by the SED confirmed that 
“Alex Fletcher's ill-judged, rash and 
prejudiced move was taken without 
consultation. 

But he added that the association 
was angered by the delay in the SED's 
decision. "Fletcher announced his mad 
scheme on March 31 , but the SED had 
no formal communication with us until 
December 31 . Now it has dragged on 
for another four months, with staff 
very unhappy and alarmed." 

Paisley has also been publicly 
embarrassed because until now it had 
been unable to accept students in 
applied social studies for next session. 
There had been more than 500 applica- 
tions, said Mr Dale. 

What had happened was a danger- 
ous precedent for unplanned interven- 
tion in higher education by Scottish 
Office ministers, he said. “It reinforces 
the need for a publicly accountable 
body to coordinate funner and higher 
education in Scotland and monitor the 
actions of SED ministers." 


One group of 
students which 
isn't worried 
about the 
imminence of 
summer exams is 
at Geny Cottle's 
Circus School. 

Gerry set up the 
school earlier this 
year to train 
potential 
performers In tbc 
circus arts. He 
hopes it will be 
recognized by Ihe 
Department of 
Education and 
Science so that his 
students can 
receive grants. 

In the meantime 
Gerry Is funding 
the school himself 
by providing the 
students with 
purpose-built 
caravans as well as a 
wage of £60 a 
week. But they do 
have to earn their 

part%i Lhe daily 
circus 

performances. 




Scots strike 
threat 

continued from front page 

Nattfc negotiators spent much of the 
day arguing among themselves. 
"There will oe a lot of sick people 
about this.” 

Mr Harold Farnsworth of the Asso- 
ciation of Principals of Colleges inter- 
vened during Ihe full Burnham com- 
mittee meeting to accuse the Nattfe 
kesman of misrepresenting the 
ivs of the teachers panel. 

Mr Robert Gallon of the National 
Society for Art Education said the way 
the Natflie team had steamrollered its 
way through had given meat offence to 
many people. Hie NS AE now plans to' 
ostracize Natfhq socially and in busi- 
ness matters. 

Mr David Tranter of the Association 
of Agricultural Education Staffs said 
his association was considering asking 
the Secretary of State to revise the old 
Burnham farm institute panel. 

David Triesman, leader of the Natt- 
fe teachers' panel, admitted the debate 
bad been sharp but added: “That does 
not necessarily amount to a major 
disruption.” 
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Farming research ‘dangerously poised’ 

StuSr/J 1011 ?® °* Commons Agri- 
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^ : S e i over Wn!’* rejection of. a 
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and farming research will not have the 
power to implement a new strategy. 

The MPs also express extreme dis- 
quiet at the nine month gap between 
information of the new Parliament 
after last year’s general election and an 
official response to tfie report of. the 
previous Parliament’s: committee on 

\ *TL«.. rfiiJihio lofl sc inffl IV 


^Proposed ncwptaJriti^ bpaMior food i ■ new, centrel>res^reh ^ utjl 1 

in:- 1 . . 


agriculture. They say'this lag is totally 
unacceptable and 'the. minister should 
ensure no such gap occurs again - 
. The new committee goes on to reject _ 
r the GovCrmnere’s ^rsjihjehif, iraty 1 ;?- W, -Hbok 
'• new. central ^research ^Uthonty,? tis' J £2.70. 


recommended in the earlier report, 
would take agriculture out of the dual 
support system for research council 
ana university rerearch. They say 
there is no reason why any new 
organization need lose support from 
(he Department qf Education and 
Science through the science budget, as 
enjoyed by the Agriculture, and Fod 
Research Cohndl. 
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Bank backs 
new course 

The Open University has negotiated a 
£240,000 loan with Barclays Bank to 
produce a new course designed to help 
people starting up in business. 

Under tbe terms of the loan Barclays 
will receive 20 per cent of all fee 
income in repayment. Any surplus 
revenue will be treated as a royalty 
payment in lieu of interest. 

The new course, Start Up YourOwn 
Business, is beng prepared by the 
OU's Open Business School and will 
cost £350. Its first presentation will be 
in January next year. 

The loan will 1 be used to finance ' 
course material and pay other Initial 
costs. Students will receive cassettes, 
video tapes and literature to undertake 
their studies. Tbe OU’s tutorial service 
will also be used to support distance 
learning. To complete the course stu- 
dents will be required to make a 
presentation of their business plans to 
a panel of experts. 


Wales TUC 
intervenes 
in Gwent 

by David Jobbins 

The Wales TUC has stepped into the 

rapidly escalating dispute between the 

college lecturers union and a Labour- 

controlled education authority over an 

attempt to impose heavier teaching 

loads. 

It intervened after Gwent County 
Council late last week decided to 
advertise far lecturers to fill “vacan- 
cies" caused by the refusal of the vast 
majority of the county's 400 lecturers 
on tbe lowest salary grades to teach for 
one or two hours more a week. 

Informal talks without precondi- 
tions were due by today between the 
National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education and 
leading county councillors fn an effort 
to halt the plan to advertise the posts. 
The authority has given notice of 
termination of existing contracts and 
offered reengagement from Septem- 
ber 1 on the new terms. It will not say 
how many have accepted, but the 
union suggests it is about 60, largely 
non union or members of other teacher 
associations. 

Gwent wants to increase lhe class 
contact hours to a maximum permitted 
under a national agreement to save 
some £400,000 a year without impair- 
ing its further education service. 

But Natfhe says that heavier 
teaching loads will do that anyway and 
is angered by the authority's decision 
to impose them. 

Its president, Mr Cecil Robinson, 
described the decision to advertise the 
posts as "provocative” and warned the 
authority that it was wrong to regard 
the union's members "as a load of 
softies”. 

“There are some very determined 
trade unionists there," he said. This 
week there were calls from within the 
union for immediate strike action if the 
posts were advertised but this was 
successfully resisted on tactical 
grounds by union leaders. 

If the advertisements are; placed, 
Natfhe will ask the local government 
’ union, Nalgo, not to handle any ap- 
plications and would instruct its own 
members in senioT positions in the 
colleges to refuse to handle applica- 
tions nnd to take part in Interviews. 

Mr Don Dale-Jones, Natfhe’s re- 
gional official in Wales, said: “There is 
no way that Gwent can get away with 
advertising posts and bringing in scabs." 


First Report from the Agriculture Com- 
c.i.k*. 
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tatendance requirements are 
locks of five days and three week-ends par year for two yoars. 
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Improve their effectiveness in lhe llgl 
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DON’S 

DIARY 


- *, i- 


FRIDAY 

We deliver my daughter to school 
and then my husbanddrops me at the 
station. There’s been a last minute 

E anic because the hinge on my r * s e 
roke so I had to transfer everything 
to another case - the stitching or 
which is coming to pieces. Maybe HI 
buy some new luggage in Hong- 

I» s the first time I’ve used the tube 
to Heathrow - it’s very efficient. I 
was there by 10.30. My companions 
f eventually arrive at ! 1 .40 anti wc got 
to the oesk just about the final 
check-m time of 12.00. 

Our 1.30 flight finally left at 3pm 
and after a very bumpy take off I 
started to believe the story of “fog 
over London". Read, chatted, ate 
[ until 9jim (12. 15 local time) when we 
arrived in Abu Dhabi. 

SATURDAY 

The stopover was just about an hour. 
Back on the plane with a new crew 
we were served drinks. I felt as 
though I could sleep when they 


some sleep. 1 lay on the bed trying to 
sleep, without success but then must 
have dropped off because I 
raised from a deep sleep bj 
breakfast delivery at 7.40. At 8am 
called Lem, and discovered he’d had 
a Chinese breakfast around the cor- 
" er - We met at reception and then 
headed for the pier to take junk ride 
round the harbour. 

This afternoon 1 saw my first 
student. He should fit well at NELP, 
like almost every student there, he 
was late arriving. There was an 
artificial lull after the first one, but 
aftcran hour’s respite I had three one 
hour tutorials consecutively. 
Finished seeing students at 9pm, 
after a quick wash (such clammy 
weather) it was up to Lem’s room for 
a briefing. Jim and Lem were already 
sharing a bottle of whisky. After a 
brief discussion of the nine students 
we’ve seen today and the J 8 possible 
who had turned up for the introduc- 
joiy session at (he Hongkong 
Polytechnic we went out for late 
meal. 

TUESDAY 

An early student to see then I went 
for a stroll round before meeting Jim 
for lunch. No sign of Lem. Over 
lunch we discussed this afternoon’s 
seminar: this is a new group of 
students who are paying their money 
fo enrol on the pre course today 
They were given an introductory 
yesterday by the end of 


tUETIMW HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 4.S.84 


S) Seven kinds of extra student tzziz 

a fci.-s.sava: 5 Sir Keith tests 


announced they were serving a light 
meal. By the ume we’d eaten it was 
14.15 (Sara approx local time). 1 
tried to sleep but they put a film on, 
which I found distracting. Before I 
actually got to sleep the sun was 
“ “8 One passenger j n front hadn’t 
pulled his blind down and it shone in 1 
my eyes). So I watched n spectacular 
sunnre and gave up thoughts of 
sleep, r 8 

My case got Lost at the 
dclive: 


lecture 

today we should know how many 
students want to take the precourse 
which starts now and leads to the 

folike enra,ment for 1985 (January) 

There were five students in my 
session this afternoon: Jim and Lem 
are running seminars this evening 
As soon as I’d finished the seminar 
it was back to the hotel for the next 
tutorial with a student from the 
January enrolment. After I’d wnited 
ten minutes he phoned to say he 
couldn t make it, [ suggested 6pm 
instead. 

WEDNESDAY 

baggage We bad intended not to work today 
met! up to ffve students time to make 

osal following 
the event this 


dehvery but eventually turned up to give students tir 
atter I d reported it missing. We changes to their propi 
finally got to the hotel ut about 1.30 their first interview, hi 

SUNDAY Rnk 

Woke nt 2am and couldn’t sleep: I Teiritoriestut anw^knew'u was a 


off. Instead we went over to Hong- 
kong Island. 6 

THURSDAY 


9.30 and went dawn for break last: 
Lem joined me and we went for a 
stroll around before meeting Jim, as 
arranged at 11.30. 

We walked down to Star Ferry and 

Su 5 5 d JS. om Kowl °on to Hongkong 
island. Then we caught a bus out to 
Stanley, saw the beach and boats, etc 
a < * u,ck dr,nk - Mel lwo 

£■££35 £x b 

Iw 8 1x31 V he children. I also 
managed to get three matching cases. 
^Letu and Jim turned in, but for 
some reason I'm still not feeling tired 
5P I went Out for a wander round, 
^ughtsoine silk blouses and then 


J»d 5 Chinese twaf an^en ££ to 
the hotel. Iphoned home and talked 

band1s1u* en: apparen,, y hu »' 

KrBS 11 bp J° Jim * 8 rooin for a 
bnefing meeting about the work for 
tomorrow. Really it’s quite difficult 

SAKS Site!?* 


I went for a walk this morning and 
bough I one or two gifts. Had to 
aiango some more money (Hono- 
kong is so cheap it ends up being 
expensive). v 8 

. We had a business lunch entertain- 
ing the academic registrar and her 
assistant and the tutor responsible for 
{?“ NELlT and the 

Hongkong Poly. Afterlunch we went 

10 Mme 

poten dal students for future courses. 
Then back to the hotel for a briefing 

,te *- 

SATURDAY 

Mr Lo collected me at 9am and took 
me to the re-creation of a Sung 
Dynasty Village - fascinating. He 


”6“* luajr oc BOie 
them oil his qwh. j| m is : 
polytechinc to give the " 
lecture explc ' 


QR to the 1 for- Independent Study.' 

froluctory. v £?W. lunch^ then 


Mndfl . . :: gf 

P?" d ? I i t f 10 #- and I will dp the in ti InL'^l.u pOt'lOf ft 


tutorials )n the hbtel (we haveto pay 
Hongkong Polytechnic If we use tfteur 
rooms). i 

f . ^ ^gOing to host i dinner for 
the staff involved in this joint ven- : 
to re - Wo decided we’d J made it 
English food at our hotel and fry for' 
Tuesday, if not then Thursday 

MONDAY 

At about midnight I decided i wasn’t 
going to get to sleep so got up and 
wrote this diary so for . . , ' Tm still 
not tired and it’s now- one o’clock. 

iff and on until 5.30 and 


.quick 
the all 


wink before 

«t 6.30bm. 

l.rTthl 


, .driven to 

■ : 9bly eod up wlth aboat twelve sta- 
denta on the degree cbm-se | n Octo- 
. her and 'Mother five, in 

(Wf* * sucre* from an 
edocatidnal atjd economic point of 

EuniceHinds 



. - Naiional 

Academic Awards have ioined ihe 
growing band of organizations claim- 
ing that the Department of Education 
and Science has underestimated the 
likely demand for higher education in 
the 1990s. 

They have written lo the DES listing 
seven areas of demand they consider 
either to have been ignorca or under- 
estimated. And they cast doubt on Ihe 
premise for the entire exercise, point- 
ing out that over the past 15 years there 
has been no relationship between the 
number of 18-year-olds and the total 
student population. 

They conclude that those entering 
higher education do not form n 
homogeneous group but a variety of 

ra ln terms of age, qualifications, 
r course and mode of study. "In 
other words, wc have not one parti- 
cipation rate, but several, and projee- 

Jobless ‘need 
open access 
to college’ 

by Patricia Santinelli 


Youthaid this week proposed a radical 
alternative to the Youth Training 
bchemc, which would give unem- 
ployed young people free and open 
access to education while they were 
waiting to get a job. 

, Accusing the G 
mg nearly 


include some estimation of projections 
of each participation rate,'' their note 
says. 

The estimates contested concern: 

• Fart -time students, whose numbers 
the CNAA expects lo continue grow- 
ing, rather than remaining constant at 
{he figure onOlJ.OOO projected hy the 

L/Lui 

• Young entrants who enter higher 
education at 19 or 2(1, rullier than 


sigi]ificantIy E in 0 t^^| by Patricia Santinelli 
ted directly onto Maher education institutions and in 

year of n couS particular admission tutors response 

qualifications D ™« cU ,q Government proposals for new sixth 
• Entrants from fmiu , 1 f°nn examinations will plav a major 

projected by the “Kly the* Secreury C of°Sta°e n for Education 

un?Jira/^ C ^ , ^ 5 l S ,i,e ^ ^Sir Keith Joseph was speaking at the 

straight from school or college! 'ibey hirgc^riVMn^ ni^' raofwsir^ Tbroadcning of the sixth 

point on that more entrants to puhfic cxSh.? 1 011 fonn cumculum throughanewex- 
polytcchn.es were over 19 (him below t&TfiSSi j Smion. AS levels - Advanced 

uticcr n n t hJn P ? eDKMe ^t Supplementary - are to be sup- 
transfer and plem%t 8 TytoAIev e , s bu 


response to the AS level 


it. 


Mature cut runts who nre not 
ably qualified”, whose numbers might 


smt- 


»uiy quaiiiica , wnose numbers might possible standard, although covering only half 

be expected to grow if unemployment cxnee A ? d * * the ground of the subject in question 

remains high. i„JL . . c J r *- u mstances in User* during two years. 


nigh. 

w Those who join courses with a .single 
A level, who arc not included in the 
DES projections. 

• Students on short courses, who arc 


value of hP h H C ^ appredl1 ®^ Provided the response is favourable, 

vmuc oi Higher education 0 ^, the Government hopes to introduce 
f!!„?i° VCr L I11 e ,lt ' industry and 4V ^ the new courses in September 1986 

ftssions because of the needlait with the first examinations in 1988. 


educated workforce. 


,Jb c Government of wast 
d b -„, * ' , " J b,,Lon nn the YTS, Mr 
Paul Lewis, director of the charity, 
warned that it was guilty of creating an 
outcast generation of young people 
the majority of whom woula never 
have a real job. 

He said the bleak reality was only 
too evident from figures published in 
“!®„ ct, anty s annual report. On the 
VrS on!y 260,000 out of 440,000 places 
had been filled and 61 ,400 16-ycar-olds 
were still on the dole. Only 54 per cent 

«« Ul !i der -»l?u h “, d J obs an “ neaf ly 
350,000 under 25 had now been unem- 
ployed for more thnn a year. 

“These figures are a tragedy for the 
young and a disgrace in a wealthy 
country like Britain. Young people 
have the energy and enthusiasm to 
mako a vital contribution to society. 
Instead the Government is con- 
demning them to lives of private de- 
mor^ifon, without status, money or 
nope Mr Lewis said. 

lOTflMAiiass 

years, would give unemployed young 

pC K P tji not a cl,ance to obtain a 
job while studying but a greater under- 
standlna of the world around them. 

It believes that such a system of free 
access should be umramelled by finan- 
dtsmeentwes if it was to succeed, 
the chanty does not spell out the level 
of remuneration that should be given 
Sin 1 ! strcsses tbat thc re should be an 

^Tn S Un ,l f ° r 8,1 youn8 peopie . 
u _ ,° ™ ake . tb “ system attractive to 
People it points out that it will 

w ary t0 - under P in it with a 
strong fob creation scheme. 

B „I°“ lhai ? strongly believes that 
such a system could Be supported If 
employed people shared their wealth 
those wh o 

have a job. Higher taxes would be one 


solution, it says. 



There would be two kinds of courses, 
those complementing a student’s main 
field of study and those contrasting 
which the Government 


favours. This would allow a student 
specializing in science to take an AS 
level in languages for example, and 
one specializing in the arts and huma- 
nities to take an AS in maths. 

Sir Keith said he was fairly confident 
of the support of higher education 
institutions. But he had not spoken to 
all admission tutors or all decision 
makers, so it could go either way. 
There had to be a willingness to alter 
admission requirements. 

“We want universities and colleges 
to specify an AS level as being impor- 
tant for entrance to the institution, this 
would make sure that such examina- 
tions are taken seriously,” Sir Keith 
said. 

The consultative document makes it 
quite clear that the willingness of 
students to take AS level courses will 
depend crucially on the willingness of 
higher education bodies to Indicate 
and reflect in their admission arrange- 
ments a preference for applicants who 
have pursued broader studies. 


It envisages admission requirements 
being adapted to give preicrcucc lo 
students who have two A levels and 
one AS level over those who have just 
two A levels and to students with two 
A levels and two or three AS levels 
over those with three A levels. 

Judging by the initial reaction of the 
Standing Conference on University 
Entrance whose views are endorsed 
by the Committee of Vice Chan- 
cellors and Principals, and that of the 
Council for National Academic 
Awards, there appears to be greater 
support now for a broadening of the 
sixth form curriculum than ever. 

Dr Arthur Heamden, speaking for 
SCUE, said that there was certainly 
more support for, this in the universi- 
ties than for any of the previous 
proposals. 

“It is difficult to say in advance how 
successful we shall be in getting admis- 
sion tutors to give the AS level equal 
importance. But we do realize this is a 
test case for the universities, and the 


extent to which they can 
influence in a positive way 


use their 
for the 

education of sixth formers. 

Mr Graham Middleton for the 
CNAA said the council broadly wel- 
comed the proposal as offering an 
opportunity to broaden the sixth Torm 
curriculum without lowering the stan- 
dard of A levels. 

“We shall be prepared 10 amend our 
general entrance requirements to take 
account of the new exams. As far as 
specific entrance requirements are 
concerned this will still depend on how 
much knowledge is required," he said. 
• Proposals for a new nationally rec- 
ognized 17 plus qualification arc to be 
published next week by the Joint 
Board for Pre-Vocational Education. 

AS Levels - Proposals by the Secretar- 
ies of State for Education and Science 
and Wales fora broader curriculum for 
A levels students. May 1984, DES and 
Welsh Office. 
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University 
aims to get 
on target 

by Ngaio Crequer 

The University of Durham has told the 
University Grants Committee that it 
must be allowed to reach its originally 
approved target of 5.000 students. 

Otherwise its recent merger with the 
voluntary college of St Hild and St 
Bede will become an "embarrass- 
ment' 1 and a UGC undertaking that 
the university would not be worse off 
financially because of the merger 
“loses its meaning”. 

With the merger Durham gained 
500-plus students, moving the opti- 


2SS2? W 11 ? l ? sf wcck ’ s Hartinfiton Dance Festival. AboSt 
imnrnlL ^ ncd fes,l 1 v i ul performers for classes in lecbriqou 
mprov izatlon, ns well us pcrfonncnccs of experimental daw. ' 


Merger costs anger Tories [ 



Conservatives on llmnlwreidc County 

hnv f, cal,cd in thc lotral gov- 
ernment auditor and are pressing for 
^0 rcslgiiaiion of the education com- 
cbair '? nn following accusu lions 

f The TrmS 8 ? n ,| :oMc 8 c “tensions, 
tno trouble follows a report bv 

S fi r nanC ? o£ficer Sowing 

Grimil? i° f WOr , k 00 lhe footer 

tn C i l ege bnng facilities up 

$K. 0£ £285 - M ° 

r° lk w l 8 donc ,ast summer in 
£f S? iS , i C * t0 i be rCfld y ror ^ lhe merger 
hJiw frPy tato what is now Hum- 
be “£ C f Education. 

.According lo Humberside’s educa- 

M^rfrf e (h halnnan Counci| l°r 
maxwell Bird, the pressure of iimi» 

meant th.' the coendl had to u™ 

comracton already on site, and £ 

SSL n “ pe ? t ' !d deds i°ns on the 
chairman s action in order to get the 


work donc on lime. : 

The correct procedures wmL'. 
lowed on all bui iwooa^ioasM : 
one was that the evcrspcndlaj m ! 1 


the International Garden Festival at Liverpool, 
Which opened this week, is big academic and 
commercial business for the university. 


The departments of botany, civil engineering, 
geography, and oceanography, the environmental 
advisory nntt and the Ness Gardens have helped to 

fleet off 


solve a variety of problems - from the ef 
winds on the riverside site to the planting of 
bluebells in a woodland garden. 


been reported until now, 
was a mistaken purchase bvnaj 
of furniture on revenue aiMson# ; 
budget. 

“with Ihe best will in to 
suspect some options may h 8 * 

we ^ hadlhid the o^rn^ 4 £ The university will have its its own stand (above 

batter it out in committee’ ' 

said. “But I don't think we l®< 
taken for a ride: decisions 
quickly because the time m 
crucial.” 

But the Conservative 
committee member Profess® 

Pollard said that the urgency^ 
work had resulted in frrespw^J 

There had been 
Bird should resign. He su* J 
liad to press for ine details: it 
presented to the commiiiw^j^ 


right) with a multi-screen “video juke box” showing 
more than 20 short films illustrating the university 
at work. On the commercial side the revenue from 
halls of residence will double this year to £300,000 
because of garden trade. Also the department of 
history is selling a medieval “hook of hours” at the 
festival. 

Lancaster University will also be represented. 
Paul Cooper (above left), lecturer in visual arts, 
shows one of the five pieces he sculpted .as a 
commission by Cheshire County Council. 


Association’s action follows words 
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/: j0ii Snce alleged on Glasgow porn pickets of pronundatimTand the 
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faSi: itxt awr this 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

Four years ago, Glasgow Unlverd. 

re, uctanfly open^l 
[Js doors to women, under threat of 
HhMclai sanctions ftom the admtnls- 

The university Is now hinting that 

■Jar«s? 

SEJJSS H r niidenrtjlj wls “the nas- 
PonwapWc fflms are 

jlp 1 * 5 nis , shown eyeryThur*. 

and re- 


allege they were 
log pins. 

Several 

the court, ^ 

ary, Mr Junes McCargJJ 


fveral protesters W 

court, and *he unlw^y^^ /.] 

Me lamM McCsfiP^' AJi L !|.| 


v , A European assodation for lexicog- 
< nphers was offidally founded at Exe- 
■ r “[University this week to promote all 
■ ^holarly and professional work in- 
volved in the production of dic- 
nonaries. 

,• The move follows a highly successful 
: [‘’’^national conference at Exeter last 
I September which drew together 270 
AWOrdsmiths from 39 counmes to dis- 
- :aiss topies like the use of prepositions, 


, importance of computer- 

h-fl t \ V ^ aidtd oatabases 
unnecessary ^en revered work affecting 

against them. WaterandW^^ U ht^uu including Chinese, Ara- 
been thrown on 'Hebrew, SwffiiU, Trinidad 


Creole and Yiddish, as well as all the 
main European languages. 

Euralex, the new assodation, will 
deal with two key themes raised at the 
conference - the importance of ensur- 
ing that dictionaries really meet the 
users’ requirements, and the need to 
provide appropriate training, research 
opportunities and professional status 
for lexicographers. 

A new dictionary research centre 
has also been set up with more than 
£5,000 earned by the conference. The 
centre was launched with a lecture on 
the English dictionary given by Gab- 
rielis Stein, professor of English at 
Hamburg University, who chairs 


the new assodation. 

The centre wlU aim to promote 
systematic research into lexicography 
at Exeter, to arrange meetings, visits, 
jublicad 


ons to do with 
dictionary-making, to build up a body 


lectures, and pu 
akir 


horizons 


David , Tinsley, Birmin, 
fcL.ji^vtcatjqn officer for further aui 


am s 
high- 


education, is to succeed Dr George 
f;,# jS&n head of the Open Tech Unit. 
»U«« it r».Af ^Jolley now heads the MSC’s quali- 
fied to enter the '- ty branch. : • 7 • . 

front 1 •; i„. ’. 

challenge 

-.^^National Union of Students ibis 


forcibly prevented 

true, the court wfli 
review iu present vr 
’bnJon membership . 
Mr Dunn sold be hf‘ 
m but added- 


Scottish students clash 


The chairperson of the National Union 
of Students (Scotland) has accused 
Dundee University students associa- 
tion of holding a fraudulent referen- 
dum on reaffination to the union. 

• Mr Bob McLean has written to 
Dundee’s rector, Mr Gordon Wilson, 
a Scottish Nationalist MP, to protest 
against the students associations ma- 
jor breach Of democratic practice^ , 
Mr McLean claims the association 
decided to hold last Friday’s referen- 
dum at only eight days| notice, four of 
which Were the Easter holiday 
weekend. The NUS was unable as a 


But Mr Craig Murray; president of 
Dundee’s students association, said 
tbe decision to hold a referendum early 
In the summer term waS taken at 'the 
beginning of March, and the NUS had 
been wefi aware of this. 

The council meeting eight days be- 
fore the referendum had simply set a 


specific date;. The referendum was 
held iu the interests of democracy since 
Dundee left tbe unibo five yea*s ago 
and a new generation of student^ was 
now iu the university, said Mr Murray. 

The students voted against re joining 
the union ,by 385'vOfes to' 86‘,]with a 
turn oiit of only 15 per cent. 


of dictionaty materials and to support : 
the activities of lexicographers in 
Europe and worldwide. 

Dr Reinhard Hartmann, director of 
the language centre at Exeter and 
secretary ot Euralex, also wants t6 
build up an archive of unfinished 
dictionary manuscripts at Exeter. A 
series of bibliographical guides has 
been started, and a series of special 

lectures will begin in October.. 


Warwick can 
go ahead with 
adult courses 

by Maggie Richards 
Warwick University has been granted 
responsible body status to establish a 
department of adult and continuing 
education, despite opposition From 
Birmingham University. The Depart- 
ment of Education and Science had 
approved Warwick’s application to 
organize its own extramural studies in 
the Coventry, Solihull and Warwick- 
shire area. 

The university's application was 
supported by the three local education 
authorities involved. 

Until now the extramural prog- 
ramme at Warwick has bee offered 
under the auspices of Birmingham. 
Currently Warwick is offering 45 
evening courses and wcekedn day 
schools, which hav attracted more 
than 800 students. 

Warwick has now become one of the 
few new universities to ■ obtain re- 
sponsible body status, which dates 
back to the attempts by redbrick 
universities, to provide extension clas- 
ses for their local communities. 

Under the arrangement, which ap- 
plies to about half the English universi- 
ties. the DES pays 75 per cent of 
staffing and associated costs. ' 

Warwick will take over responsibil- 
ity for extramural studies on August 1 . 


:t tiRurcs were 
, 15Q, and then 


It intends to expand its present provi- 
sion, and in particular hopes to encour- 
age more mature students to lake 
advantage of its Ojien Access Prog- 
ramme and to expand the availability 
of part time degrees. 

The university has now applied to 
the University Grants Committee for 
funds to appoint a professor director of 
adult ana continuing education. The 
department will join the faculty of 
educational studies. 

The new department will coordinate 
adult education for the rest of the 
university, with much of Ihe work 
carried out by staff engaged in teaching 
undergraduates and postgraduates. 


mum size of the university to 
Durham's 1980-81 target figim 
reduced from 5,500 to . . 
in 1981. it was given new targets of 
4,360. 

According to Durham a principal 
reason for the UGC agreeing to build 
the new university library was that 
there would be between 4,800 to 5,000 
students. Other central facilities were 
also expanded to meet a university of 
that size. 

The UGC contributed £3.5m to- 
wards the cost of the merger, buying 
the site, paying for building work, fees 
and furniture. 

One of the problems was the nation- 
al reduction in teacher training places, 
although to some extent science stu- 
dents have taken up any excess places. 

The university feels it is in a frozen 
position, with only partial imple- 
mentation of its merger, and wants lo 
proceed to a size of 5,000, expanding 
certain subjects, particularly engineer- 
ing science. 

It has written to the UGC: “It does 
not seem to make sense from a local or 
a national point of view to reduce the 
numbers ot students who could benefit 
from acceptance by Durham and for 
whom the accommodation and facili- 
ties afready exist. If the numbers of 
students in Durham are to be reduced 
below 4,800 (approximately) the 
accommodation stock -will. have to bo • 
reduced and Ihe merger becomes an 
embarrassment". 

It would only be a relatively small 
Increase in numbers “bearing in mind 
the serious implications for the uni- 
versity if it is in essence to have to 
contract to almost exactly the pre- 
merger size, having taken on the 
merger accommodation, having 
accepted the UGC's ‘no detriment' 
promise and having spent £3.5m of 
UGC money on thc buildings". 


Graduate trends 

Just under half of ail Scottish universi- 
ty graduates in 1982 found permanent 
jobs, □ foil of 2 per cent from 1977. 
Unemployment rose over the same 
period from 5 per cent to 11 percent.. 

V-c to retire 


Dr Peter Froggatt, aged 55, Is to retire 
as vice ch anceUor of Queen’s Universi- 
ty, Belfast on September 30, 1986. He 
will then have occupied the officer for 
ten years. 
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Lecturers attack 
secret decisions 
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by David Jobbins 
Secrecy surrounding decisiun-making 
in the universities is to come under 
attack by university lecturers at their 
union s summer council this month. 

Leaders of the Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers are to be asked to 
make strong and immediate repre- 
sentations to the vice chancellors and 
principals on the need for more open- 
ness within institutions. 

As well as institutional considera- 
tion of issues such as tenure and 
funding, the AUT is angered by the 
tendency towards secrecy displayed in 
a number of incidents in the pnst year 
or so. 

They include the talks between Sir 
Keith Joseph. Secretary of State for 
Education and Science, with a selected 
group of vice chancellors on privatiza- 
tion, and the University Grants Com- 
mittee's proposals for pharmacy and 
oceanography. 

A composite motion to the AUT’s 
summer council in Manchester in two 
weeks, expresses concern at an appa- 
rent erosion of civil liberties and drift 
to authoritarianism, and states that 
universities themselves must be open 
and accountable not only to staff and 
students but the wider community, 
i . Stirling and Aberdeen 

local AUTs, it deplores the “clandes- 
tine operations of the UGC and the 
Committee of Vice Chancellors and 


Principals, and secret meetings with 
ministers. 

It dismisses the “widespread abuse” 
of rescreed business on councils and 
courts and the use of confidential 
documentation on issues such as te- 
nure as “inconsistent with the defence 
of academic freedom”. 

Calling for greater disclosure of 
information within universities and 
throughout the eduention system, it 
suggests that union leaders should 
draw up a code of practice aimed at 
encouraging freedom of information 
while protecting individual privacy. 

A further composite motion con- 
demns the Government over the wirh- 
arawal of trade union rights at the 
Cheltenham communications head- 
quarters, backs the AUT executive 
over its no-compromise opposition to 
tnc move, and attacks the Buying out 
of union membership as a “betrayal of 
the principles of a free society and a 
step towards totalitarianism”. 


Bui the dominant issue for council is 
nkely to be on the salary negotiations 
The executive is scheduled to give a 
special report on developments includ- 
ing the outcome of next week's third 
meeting of Committee A, the first 
stage of the negotiating machinery and 
the refusal of the employers to move 
beyond 3 per cent. 


Students’ postal 
vote threatened 

The Reostration Appeal Court in 
Edinburgh has sat for the first time in 
20 years to determine Scottish stu- 
dents right to a postal vote for their 
university constituency. 

A judgment is ex 
lay.thedosi 


is expected by the end- 
ingdate for postal vote 
r the European elec- 


ofMay.t 

applications for the European elec- 
tions, since Stirling University is on 
vacation on.the election day. 

hi the first case of its kind. Stirling 
students last vear won the right in » 
postal ballot for the general election, 
which was also during their vacation. 
Previous cases had Involved students 
seeking postal votes for their home 
constituencies. 

Central region’s electoral registra- 
tion officer, Mr Andrew MacCor- 
quodnlc refused the students a postal 
vote because he did not think they 
were unable to vote personally be- 
cause of “the general nature of their 
occupations . He argued that attend- 
ing a course field trip would merit a 
postal vote, but being on vacation did 

ChSsw^ Ude - 15 ®PP ea| cd to Stirling 
Slfonff Court, where it was ruled that 
they^were entitled to a postal vote. Mr 

conference season. Memories of 
^Thorough, Southport, Margate, 
Weston-sqper-Mare, ilackoool 
EMibourne and, believe 
many other watering holes arokind 
the country spring to tnitid. I regret 
P* toc /l>al memories are of 
fhdr hpteis, bars and conference 
facilities rather than some of the 
more attractive and interest in B fea- 
' tnres of thetowiu Ifftenteeitel, \|.' r 

^ofcrSijcesthij 

the National Union of Trachen 
conference at . Blackpool - over the 

W negotiations 'with the 
dedrfon to go for flat-rate 

Per cent, - - . V “:••■• 

^ of the nay n 

by. the Government 

fn BnrnhaW haX been 
f army The Bortfoam 



Pharm# 
call for 
four yea 
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Art lecturers on the defensive 

by Owen Surridge 


Many art lecturers have become anti- 
academic and defensive , according to a 
senior member of a polytechnic art 
depnTtnicni. The result is a serious 
unbalance in the subject through an 
overwhelming emphasis on practice. 

Mr StroucT Cornock, 0 f Leicester 
Polytechnic school of fine art, told the 
annual conference of the National 
Society for Art Education: “Practice is 
norihc sole condition, nor the end of 
higher education in art. \Yc are .snc- 
ciulisls m higher education in url and 
design, not artists mnnqud. Wc need 
CHS ,tt i t ] ow how this is to he done 
™HtV uhle ; s ,hal arl ^“eges have 
s^arch'coundL rescflrch »"* "o re - 


Two societies to amalgamate 


Merely to encourage the practice of 
art through staff development schemes 
would not do, he snid. If arts people 
were to win the respect of others it was 
necessary to translate the experience, 
values nnd skills embodied in nrl und 
design practice into n Form which could 
be put to more effective use in higher 
education. The point should be co- 
vered In special programmes of staff 
development for art and design people 

knowlcd a m Elding U P 3 shored 

Mr Hjrmui Jiiincs. registrar for ait 
imd design at Hie Coimeil for Nulioiml 
Academic Awards, snid there was an 
urgeiil need lo consider the rela- 
tionship between nrl and design. It 

S? be ! ? ft > sl . t0 "develop”. 
Art without design is in danger of 


Lord Murray of 
Newhavcn, n 
former chairman 
of the University 
Grants 

Committee, chats 
lu Dr John Burnett 
(left), principal nf 
Edinburgh 
University, In an 
’ elegant lounge in 
llie university’s 
new student 
residences. 

Lord Murray 
was lutcriuertinry 
for nil onmiynioiis 
donor whose gift of 
£500,000 enabled 
the university to 
renovate a derelict 
tenement to 
provide n 134- 
place residence. 

The day after 
ening 

inburgh’s new 
residence, Lord 
Murray opened 
Strathclyde 
University’s 94- 
plncc Murray 
Hall, also built 

with £500,000 , . 

from an Bradford University, which its,., „ 

anonymous donor. ™ns a four year sandweh W'Gtagow District Councils ruling 
Pharmacists at Bradford b* Labour group members were not 
their course structure, with siw^emused when they saw the lnstalla- 
cxlernal placements in the Wt tSon of Glasgow University’s rector - 
fourth years is superior to tbcstra 3 f, fa, black and white, 
favoured hy the working paity.M , For Dr Michael Kelly, Glasgow’s 
report argues that slx-raomh fir Lord Provost, was sporting the city’s 
inenis are poorly received bj ^.ceremonial ermine robes which have 
plovers. 'been banned since 1975. When a 

1 lie report also propose* {former lord provost unsuccessfully 
Mr Pcii>r v. innn ru . . rhnnges in funding. Undergrah- jought a one day dispensation to 

Insncctormc S f !l5 * pharmacists now receive gnash TOr lhe robes ta 1977, Dr Kelly led 

vc/2 vS? cnvhd h- rL3 l - l,S,nHl J ,° hs Tu nl flUI mr,tlCS ''fe f eritu J?Ute opposition, claiming the robes 
S£ . as.ilwy 1 hcsocictyargucsthatlheexinf^^e ‘sTanachronlsm, ‘*the urban 

ralent of the grouse moor 
»clor was re- 

■mdltcmo? XSKT « f «“ lncldent - he confessed: 

Thu Its |i“Good God, I forgot about that.” He 

.■reused cost tihotiS be «" the roBea hc explalned, 

the current Notional HeiWi« sto “ «>•» ™ «« "rat time a lord 

cost of paying new pi 

ates in their pre-rcaislr...™./— --j . - . _ . . 

the remit t argues that IhenewjflK , ™ overlap, however, has lasted 
ids would he cheaper than the only a week, with Dr Kelly coming to 

" a * ce as lord 



liy Jon Turney 

Science Correspondent 

Ucpnrlmcnt of Educatbi 
und the Depariraent of 
Social Security. 

fhis is the main reanniwaj 
u first report from the society, _ 
uig party on pharmaewiicai^ 
mid training, set up tvrayeaSi 

report says (he third year ofa£f 1 

year course should betaken 

six month placements in 
community pharmacy. 

The four year course would 
registration but further 
training would be deroaodHlbtf.. '" 1 

M" alt 100k ■* ^‘VQeeine red 
SJESSSaaSover black 

comments have come ia |S • 

rnv d e c s^tr,^and white 


Sculpture 

club 


More than 1,000 would-be sculptors 
took advantage of the Easter sun- 
shine to take part in a six-day event at 
Bretton Hall's Yorkshire Sculpture 
Park. 

Almost 3*000 sculptures were 
made from live tons of tlmher off- 
cuts and 40 pounds of nails and a 
truckload of timber disappeared In 
an hour at the height of the work- 
shop. 

College staff were on hand to help 
with technical problems as an acre of 
wooded parkland underwent a trans- 
formation. 

A family from Barnsley built a 
near-lifeslze Viking longship, an 
elderly couple carved a group of 
dancers and a number or Easter 
crosses had to share the upper slopes 
with an unexplained set of gallows. 


turning in on itself ami design removed 
from nrl swiftly becomes sterile he 
stud. 


The National Society for Arl Educa- 
[!°” a " d * h f Society for Education 
October ^ are lo an,H, g a mote in 

astiie National Sodety for Education 
“^1^’ have an wiiai 

-mhership of some 3,000 and will 

Hon In Its fleld^U wilUake over the 
Mat at present' occupied by the NS AE 


on the Burnham Further Education 
committee. 

The merger, announced at the IT .•’*•*•■* 03 ‘«««ck on me arts in 

.conference of the NSAE last week, is T^her education. It was simply thin 
the outcome of 18 months negotiation 5 c “ th .? r cuu f scs were mure a 


did, the skills of conceiving, milking, 
selling and the use of materials. Art 
and design both fitted into that picture, 
he said, but there was much m&undcr- 
stundmg or what art and design were 
nil about. Cruft, design and technology 
Had stolen a nmrehon Hie arts, will] the 
consequence thin there were inade- 
quate courses in schools. 

Mr Nicholas I -re wing, principal of 
Kavenslxiume College of An nnd 
Design, warned that it there was :i 
further attack on ait and design il 
would come from within the art and 
design sector because it was not able to 
ruHoniihzc. He said that the derision to 

(■UiscthuKavciislNiiinicfineurtcoiir.se — 

^ r<>ni l' n,,nc ' u l n *^ Admissions open M again by placing them on 
, l?L5 re “ Ur V s ,,nd sh,,,lld «»* AUI,I,MIU,B V^BtraaET display in tlie People’s 
ne seen as an attack on Hie arts in Mr M. A. Higgins, senior *$Siace Museum. 


ulici miiive - retaining lhe prt re( 2 >j the end of his term of 
lion year us well n cxlcwfel ^provost, and this has saved him from 
undergraduate course. f any disciplinary action from the 
-s Labour group. But there are now 


group. 

moves to ensure the robes are not 


between the two organizations, 
formerly rivals and frequently at 
loggerheads over the divide between 
the trade union altitude of the NSAE 
and . the professional stance oF the 
5EA. 



ate to the railonaie of tiie aiEc°and 
the ucinnnU from the outside world 
h J ani ' n B ‘but other colleges would 
“ 'make choices as the effects 

SSkbsss 


registrar at Loughboroudi Ui 
has been appointed chief 
the Polytechnics Central A 


The president of Glasgow's. Stu- 
dents Representative Council, Mr 
the Polytechnics centra MadUl, Uunched an oblique 

System (PCAS), from at the Installation on the 

will be his job lo build u P l “JOforaer rector, Mr Reginald Bosan- 

universities* ■“ 11 “*™» l 


a rector." 


SIODIO DUIIOUD 

lion, which will be run in 

the universities’ a^^^ilitrange to have i 

w .‘^ h® °P Erfllon k | \B£ k '-Mr Bosanquet rarely carried' out 
1 986 entry. J fkla, duty of chairing court meetin: 

of ^ 

2!^ WjIWhB 1 because he was collecting a 


: of: fSSlatSSm 

;«wanger and more L sarre wav 

jHiao. we have sometimes come to , 

Wj^Sfjybe he reallydoes Justify 


Thatcher as Prime Minister (not to 
mention various other colleagues) 

ofOwr from £15 a week 
k» 1973 to the £1JE7.61 ftouw 

iwt Nlfon has arlseu, not be- 

K ?* th ? 8 “ u< * vaunted 
JWrttet forces but because of dear 


brightest, _ 

hard-working peot 


most imaginative 
.. , - In our i 

raun ity Igitp teaching. Jf fa 


general depressing fact JW 
Government remains an* 
opposed and antagonhtK 
thing In the publk seejot 
those parts or the puwk 
which it does not see* JJJJ" 
like the vast bulk of thednl 
for Instance - It g*°«B - j 
hostile resentment, 
cute wherever It can 
mines morale with 


laws 


■ ntay 
f should 

S UP 

.to- 


this. 


education, r should be 


opthe ranldfr T 


and 
our com- 

] terra fw 

Goveriiment to think they can ieaye 
The mo* 
and Usually the most 
Jtonctive countries throughout the 

XErS?? !? ay * ^ ?en highert 
prtart t,lorfuaUon.Th|,l doSTnol 

■ gAa^ sragjag!*. 

■to community* teacher* ’ mv *i._ relies upon 

damaged In me loot ^ 
highest stamlards a« JJ t 
jf their 

recognized. 


less abandon by porirayiaf* 
unwelcome burden on W 
munlty. 

Well, again, maybe wjj 
be surprised. But ^maflf 
port Mrs Thatcher’s **7*^ 
ernment may ta doe 
that they are san> , ^®fjg 
mayed, by the constoi^f^j 
antagonism . These Zjs. 


toarbt board award for the “Glas- 
gow sMUes Better" campaign, 
jjw Madill managed to arouse 
ranker controversy at the installa- 
Jw» when both he and SRC senior 
2*1 president Ms Carole Leslie sat 
town w protest at the playing of the 
tojbmel anthem. 

MadUl said they were acting as 
.toftolfafa and repubticans. A motion 
wtonsure (ailed at asnbsequent SRC 
“l> but several members ob- 
to Mr MadUl ruling out of 
»t>— j 1 an amendment that the councU 
toPWd not ,vqfce any opinion. Four 
ra have apparently resigned, 
jore claiming the council’s con- 
Jlkm has been breached :and are 
g™8 Dt- KellV to Intervene 


Civil service quality famine 


by Paul Flather 

The Government is facing increasing 
difficulty in finding enough graduates 
of sufficiently high calibre and quality 
to fill key posts in the Civil Service, 


particularly in science specialisms, 
about 75 per cent of its vacancies 


Last 


to fill only 


year it managec 
75 per cent of 
overall, compared with about 90 per 
cent in 1982, and this was despite an 
increase of more than 50 jper cent in 
the number of applications on the 
previous year. 

The Civil Service Commission, out- 
lining these trends in its annual report 
published last week, states bluntly r> the 
quality of candidates (for the science 

H of vacancies) was not as high as 
be wished". 

The commission blames increosing 
competition from other employers for 
its failure to recruit enough qualified 
graduates in electronics, computing, 
mechanical engineering, operational 
research and mathematics, and says 
the longer term outlook with a further 


expected decline in science and tech- 
nology graduates 


cause for 


gives 

concern”. 

One new factor was the large num- 
ber of candidates withdrawing after 
being recommended for appointment. 
The commission says it was often 


necessary to make offers to twice as 
many candidates as there were posts. 

Low pay and prospects was a key 
factor. Most candidates in the commis- 
sion's first open competition in five 
years for the post of principal or 
middle manager were already at the 
equivalent or sometimes higher salary 
level. Just half the 36 vacancies were 
filled horn 1,000 applicants. Principals 
usually earn between £12,400 and 
£16,600 a year. 

Overall the demand for new gradu- 
ates was up in 1983 by more than 25 per 
cent, covering a wide- spectrum of 
disciplines from mechanical and elec- 
trical engineering to estate and valua- 
tion surveying. 

Only 12 of the 20 posts for econom- 
ists were filled, with just two candi- 
dates considered good enough, for 
senior assistant level, and with six 
declining and seven deferring accept- 
ances at assistant level. Accountants, 
statisticians, tax inspectors, engineers, 
auditors, translators, all fell well short 
of the recruitment target. 

Oxford and Cambridge continue to 
dominate the fast stream administra- 
tive trainee (AT) entry accounting for ' 
66 per cent of the 47 appointed, 
com 
19! 


and 26 per cent of those appointed. 
Taking account of other factors such as 
degree class the commission detected 
no bias. 

Overall the commission noted n 
general improvement in its AT recruit- 
ment but it still fell 13 short of its 
target, compared to 20 short in 1982. 


1983 Graduate 
Trainee Scheme 


Oxbridge 
Other 


Hod 
121 
2,883 


Administrative 

PacuH all 

3 stages Appointed 
58 m>) 31 

28 (1%) 14f 


fTwo in-service candidates also appointed 


Graduate 


Economists 

Tax 

Inspectors 
Statisticians 
Auditors 
Enolnsers 
Diplomatic 
Posts 
Surveyors 
UnguntB 
Scientific 
Posts 


Vacancies Applicants Appointed 
14 415 10 

100 

6,451 

78 

41 

269 

19 

105 

992 

70 

192 

2.719 

129 

26. 

. •'1,880 • 

22 

86 

792 

73 

49 

1,084 

27 ' 


466 13,809 330 


mpared to 71 percent of 24'chosen in 
82. Women accounted for 43 per 
cent of those sitting the examination 


l 1UV luiwua I IUV 

TBTEC diplomas and certificates acespted. 
Source: Civil Service Co mm la Ion Annual 
Report 1983. 


Universities ‘lag behind’ 


by Jon Turney 
Science. Correspondent 
Higher education still does not grasp 
the Importance of high technology or 
the speed of technological change, Mr 
David Baldwin, head of one of Bri- 
tain’s largest computer companies, 
said this week. , 

Speaking at Loughborough uni- 
versity, Mr Baldwin, managing direc- 
tor of Hewlett-Packard Ltd. said there 
was still far to go In cementing links 
between academia and industry. His 
own company would help with dona- 
tionS - and he presented computer 
equipment worth £160,000 to Lough- 
borough's human sciences and adv- 
anced technology research centre. But 
he insisted academics must do more 
too. . 

Mr Baldwin's comments ptter an 
insight into the arguments from em- 
ployers which have prompted the De- 
partment of Trade and Industry to set 


upawoi 


up on theJoture need 
for graduates qualified in information 
technology subjects. He was one of the 
indust: 
calle 


technology 
er, whicn led to the new working 
group. 

At Loughborough this week Mr 
Baldwin said: “Many colleges and 
universities are in dangerof not ade- 
quately embracing the speed of real- 
wqrld technological changes." He said 
the computer and electronics industry 
could mow at 20 per cent a year until . 
the end of the decade at least, but he 
was concerned his company would not 
be able to find enough skilled people to 
sustain this growth. 

“In business we are forecasting em- 


ployment needs several years ahead 
for specific job titles and a decade 
ahead for general technological skills,” 
he said. Universities should help fill 
those needs. < 


Asbestos .scare closes building 

One of Preston Polytechnic’s teaching 
and science blocks has been closed 


after a routine maintenance check 
discovered asbestos in ceilitig tiles aqd 
fire insulation. '• ' ■ . 

The . four-storey building which 


houses 30 staff and about 500 students 
in the chemistry,, biology, electrical 
engineering ana- physics schools will 
stay dosenuntH tac autumn, when all 
the ceiling tiles -and laboratory ; fl;e 
insulation sheets bays been removed, 




Poly student 
expelled 

One Middlesex Polytechnic student 
has been effectively expelled and six 
others suspended following what the 
college authorities describe as a se- 
rious oreach of their disciplinary code. 

A disciplinary committee hearing 
was held on the final day of last term to 
consider breaches in the code and 
subsequent suspensions arising from a 
24-hour student occupation. 

One student was reinstated and 
another, Gregory Torres, was sus- 
pended lor five years and the others for 
three to four terms. Mr Torres and 
four of those suspended are members 
of the SoclaUft Workers Student 
Society..* ...•/■ . .. ... 

If Is unclear as jo how toady of the 
unst the 
lion. Mr 
science at the 
polytechnic said: “One student only 
has exercised his right to appeal. It 
possible that the others will. £ hope 
they do so/' The National Union of 
Students has promised legal aid. 

Thirteen students, Including' Mr 
Torres, were suspended last autumn 
after an occupation but all were rein- 
stated. ' v 




report urges special needs work preparation 

Students with ape- ^vlng them ari idea of what; employ- JTJjjJ 

:h will help Students cope with repori.aays. 
ur rn _ lr ■• . - I . i .mrnr,. m „_ r-.«c.vdav Hfe." she S8VS. ’ ’ • The self-h 

3;!9 lt - d, . , P c * ^ employment 
.Jtoylqg colleiie. a Purther Educa- 


giving them an idea of what; employ- 
ment Involve?. . 

The report, which is intended to give 
further , education stgff practical gui- 
dance bn how to teach slpdents with 

'L focuses 


to read,- write or speak as competently 
as the majority of; their peers,* the 


The seft-helpprogramme de: 
For example the programme on all the skills needed by students 

" aare ‘of themselves. This li 


mme deate with 
to take 
Includes 


Private 
doubts hit 
action plan 

Wtih only 40 working days to go 
before the end of the session the 
16-18 action plan in Scotland Is 
under heavy fire: rejected by pa- 
rents, suspected by lecturers, 
ignored by teachers, scorned by 
Industrialists. With the exception of 
Its originator, the Scottish Education 
Department, and its satraps, the 
Scottish Business Education Council 
and the Scottish Technical Education 
Council It doesn’t have a friend In 
sight. And that’s unfortunate. 

The brave new world of 40-hour 
modules for non-odvanccd ftirlher 
education, student centred, criterion 
reference assessment, was intended 
to widen entry, extend subject 
choice, eliminate academic elitism 
and provide n launch pad for adult 
education and training. 

After many years of arguing the 
case for major changes, the Educa- 
tional Institute of Scotland welcomed 
these proposals and became a strong 
ally. The SED was now offering the 
prospect of making a reality of 
comprehensive education for the 16- 
18s. 

Two years have passed and the EIS 
has become 'alienated. Teachers In 
the schools have given the plan a less 
than enthusiastic welcome. This Is 
hardly surprising as the schools have 
enough on their plate absorbing the 
major 'changes associated with the 
Munn and Dunning curricular re- 
forms for 14— 16s and the impending 
changes to the Scottish Certificate of 
Education Highers. Allied to thti are 
the problems stemming from tolling 
secondary rolls, compulsory trans- 
fers and restriction of promotion 
prospects. A 4.5 per cent salary 
settlement, below the current Infla- 
tion rate, with little prospect of 
catching up, was only narrowly 
accepted to a ballot. 

All this odds up to smouldering 
discontent. The last straw was the 
suggestion that comprehensive 
schools might retain only core Higher 
subjects and that groups of schools 
with the local further education col- 
lege would come together In consortia 
arrangements. 

The result has been that many 
schools have turned their hacks on 
action plan preparations. Not so, 
further education colleges. Key per- 
sonnel were seconded for develop- 
ment work and the outline modules 
arrived In the colleges on target. 
Lecturers were asked to complete the 
modules ready for the August 
launch. 

But by this time the cat was out Of 
tho bag. Hie action modules de- 
veloped and completed by farther 
education lecturers were not to be. 
restricted to the public education 
service, It was the intention that 
private agencies and training orga- 
nizations could purchase these, ready , 
made, off the shelf, at the local 
supermarket. 

A withdrawal of cooperation to 
action plan preparations would not 
scupper the plan. The Government 
with 19 per cent support In the polls, 
would contract . the work, out' to 
private training organizations. ■ 
There are ho policy options for, the. 
EIS further education section. Its 
members will have to. complete the 
action modules aod the section will 
hove to raise public awarenesi of lhe 
positive contribution which the col- 
leges can tnake to the 16-18 action 

t riau. This will require a high profile 
nformatlon campaign which will 
heed to be sustained for a lengthy 
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overseas news 


Provincial universities take the lead 

from Craig Charney „ . . . , . 
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„ u ... . PAR,S 

rrench provincial universities have 
caught up with those in Paris, accord- 


Parisian faculties, into which the for- 
mer Sorbonnc was divided after 1968, 


mg to a survey by statisticians at the 
University of Compiegne. 

TJie survey ranked 63 French uni- 
versities according to research activi- 
ties, dropout rates and “dynamism" - 
course creation, vocational prepara- 
tion, and information services. The 
study was based on data' from all but 
four of the country's, uni versifies and 
published in the news magazine L’ Ex- 
press. 

Among the surprises in its findings 
was the strong showing of universities 
outside the capital. The two leading 
positions in the overall rankings were 


ranked no higher than their provincial 
counterparts. Three were in the top 10, 
but seven fell into the bottom half of 
the list, with Paris III bringing up the 


rear in sixty-third position. 

The two top ranked universities are 
both scientific faculties and possess 
modem American style campuses out- 
side Grenoble and Toulouse. With 


with 25,000 students. A centre for arts, 
humanities, and legal studies, the old 
faculty in the shadow of the Pantheon 
remains loyal to the Sorbonnc heritage 
of academic rigour. 

A striking showing was made by one 
of the country's smallest universities, 
Mulhousc. Ranked number eight 
overall, Mulhouse was number one on 
“dynamism" and number one among 
small universities for research. 


4 500 and 8,500 students respectively, The academic research rankings 
thev are known for recruiting students were based on numbers of research 
and lecturers widely in France and students and research teams, as well as ' 
abroad. Twelve per cent of Grenoble research support from inside and out- 

Shirfpnlc ar#» fArnimmrr TUai, ■ . . 7 Ml 


occupied by the universities of Greno- 
ble I and Toulouse HI, with the 


number three spot held by the Uni- 
versity of Paris I. On the whole the 13 


Survey shows 
pessimism of 
young Poles 


students are foreigners. They are also 
closely linked with nearby national 
research centres - for nuclear and 
communication research in the case of 
Grenoble, and space research for 
Toulouse. 

The venerable University of Paris I 
by contrast, is France’s largest faculty 


side the institution. In the social scien- 
ces and humanities, these three leaders 
were respectively Lyon II, Montpellier 
HI, and Paris I. Among the larger 
scientific and medical universities, the 
highest ratings went to Grenoble 1 
Toulouse HI. and Paris XI. 

Only four universities indicated the 


and Avignon. Drop out rates of over 
80 per cent were reported by 19 of the 
60 institutions which provided in- 
formation on the question. 

For “dynamism,'' Toulouse was fol- 
lowed by the universities of Vnlcncicn- 
nes and Paris X. Valenciennes wus the 
leader for pedagogical innovation, and 
Grenoble I on comm unient ions. 

Mulhousc was number one on pro- 
fessional preparation, including voca- 
tional-oriented courses, guidance ser- 
vices and follow-up. Half of French 
universities have no vocational gui- 
dance services whatsoever. 

In order, the top 10 universities in 
the overall ranking were: Grenoble 1 
Toulouse HI, Paris I, Aix-Marscillc I 
Brest, Paris IX. Paris XI, Mulhouse, 
Lyons II, Avignon. 


Extra bifcj Graduate glut is 
taken out l cause for concern 


of Apple 


overseas news 

Move to 
stop the 
brain-drain 


Dutch minister clarifies 
new degree structure 


from E. Patrick McQoij i 
CAMBRJM 

Competition from retalfenjjJ 
marketeers has caused an S 
problem for the discotuuS 
between American coUeM^S 


from Barbara von Ow 

MUNICH 

West Germany’s private industry is not 
in a position to absorb the alarming 
glut of graduates looking for jobs, a 
leading research institute has con- 
cluded. In a recent inquiry of com- 
panies' response to the dramatic ex- 
pansion of German higher education 
over the past two decades, the Institute 
of German Economy (IW) found that 


In the chemical and engineering 
sectors more and more jobs required 


sectors more ana more jods required 
academic Qualifications, it noted. The 
trend was less marked in the banking 


putcr manufacturers ” of German Economy w j iouna inai 
In recent months the natiocw'' indus{r ^ coul ? do ,lttle mo , re than hel P 
[inn; - Apple, hwjfflg. '«■»!*!« 


Polish student attitudes today are 
marked by pessimism and a swing to 
the right, according to a new survey. 

Results of the poll, the first since the 
suppression of Solidarity and the Inde- 
pendent Students' Union in 1981, were 
reported in a lecture given at the 
University of Warsaw in January. 
Though not yet published in Poland, 
they appear jn the May issue of the 
Pans magazine L‘ Alternative, a re- 
spected outlet for writings of eastern 
European dissidents. The sample con- 
sisted of 650 Warsaw students who 
responded to questionnaires in 1983, 
half from the uni versify and half from 
the polytechnics. The poll was the 
latest in a series conducted at regular 
intervals since 1958 by Professor S. 
Nowak, of the Warsaw University 
Sociology Institute. 


Turks review 

academic 

screening 
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f - decide. While only 10,000 graduates 


accessories to students, teaddiHir 
and administrators who purchwjj 
through their college accounts 
pus retail agent. 7 


mhcMhan'every^hird ^“d ai 
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1 t-iTAa.. i. . i prospects for law students had some- 
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.reduced wholesale, which the sd 
could then retail to their sludcrm ! 


5 job at present. 

Even if until the early 1990s industry 

ntifnrtw*ri p.wrv sflrnnri ornduate — 


trend was less marked in the banking 
and insurance sector. Job opportuni- 
ties were best in the fields of data 
processing, management, trade and 
industrial research. 

The growing “acadcmization" of 
certain jobs meant that graduates 
pushed skilled workers out of their 
jobs or found jobs specially tailor- 
made for their university qualification , 
the study pointed out. However, “ex- 
aggerated demands" of many gradu- 
ates, mixed with their lack of practical 
skills often put up barriers, as did 
legitimate demands by non-academic 
workers. 

Many of the companies interrogated 
had expressed fear of a growing over- 


attractive discount. At Yale, forts' 
pie, students and staff may purfl 


from Bernard Kennedy 

ANKARA 



The anonymity of the questionnaire, 
the willingness of students to. give 
anti-government responses, and the 
relative moderation of repression in 
the universities all suggest that the 
survey findings are meaningful. 

The most striking result is general 
pessimism regarding Polish society. 
Fully 70 per cent say the country is in a 
deep crisis which It is unlikely to 
resolve while only 15 per cent express- 




ed any optimism about its future. 
Reflecting this disillusionment, stu- 


Boy George drummed out 


TJe Turkish Higher Education Coun- 
cil seems to be backing down on an 
attempt to subject all university 
teaching staff to continuous screening 
by their superiors. Tile HEC issued its 

directive on registers" at the begin- 
ning of the year, but it was not until 
March that public attention was fo- 
cused on the issue. 

The suggestion that it might be 
amended came at a meeting between 
Professor Ihsan Dogramaci, the presi- 
f c . n » ""“Personification of the power- 
ful HEC, and members of the par- 
liamentary standing committee on 
.education. 

According to the directive, teaching 
staff were to be “marked" not only on 
their ucadeniie performance hut ulsn 
on their work-rale and attachment to 
Atnturk s principles. A pour mark 
could lead to a change of job and poor 
marks in successive years to dismissal. 
Moreover, records were to he kept of 
all lecturers and teaching assistants' 
height, weight nnd religious inclina- 
tions. 


qualification of university graduates 
which, considering the limited number 


the new Macintosh persona] wai-' 
for $1,125 (£803) while at ffi’r. 
the same hard and software pais 1 -, 
goes for $1,200 (£857). AnuBoE;. 


luotc at Harvard was closer to 


where the stale university has ap-; 
into the Apple College Consult 
local retails have asked the 
ment for an annulment, chargaijP' 
the deal allows unfair restrauma 
lrndc and discriminates pgaiost sf , 
business. [ 


which, considering the limited number 
of appropriate jobs available, could 
lead to personal dissatisfaction and 
internal tensions. 

All companies agreed that graduate 
unemployment could only be solyed in 
a “concerted action” involving em- 
ployers, unions, universities and the 
government. Students had to get more 
practical training and the number of 
graduates had to be adjusted to the 
nation's professional needs. Most im- 
portant, however, the graduates them- < 
selves had to change their attitude; and 
become aware that a university degree 
was no longer an automatic key to a 
company board. 


from P. E. Burke 

OKLAHOMA 
Budget problems brought about by 
"Reaganomics" and the fall in oil 
revenues, which provide funds for 
universities in Oklahoma, have re- 
sulted in salary freezes at Oklahoma 
State University and a move to stop the 
“brain drain" at the University of 
Oklahoma. 

According to Dr William Banows- 
ky, dean of the University of Oklaho- 
ma, some academic salary increases 
are to be paid out of donated funds in a 
move “to honour and keep outstand- 
ing teachers and researchers and to 
restore optimism on campus”. 

“This period of austerity has sapped 
the enthusiasm of many of our nest 
teachers and researchers and we face 
the very real danger of losing faculty 
members to other universities and to 
industry," Dr Banowsky explained. 

The matter of “poaching’' Oklaho- 
man academics by out-of-statc colleges 


from Jessica Kuper 

LEIDEN 

The uncertainty surrounding the new 
Duich degree structure has now been 
removed, following an announcement 
by education minister Mr William 
Dcetman. 

In 1981 a radical change in the 
degree structure was introduced by the 
then minister of education, Abraham 
Pais. The traditional five-year degree 
(which often took 10 yenrs to com- 
plete) was to be replaced by a four- 
year degree, which had to be com- 
pleted within six years. 

Advertised at the time as an “Anglo- 
Saxon" degree structure, there was, 
however, some confusion as to 
whether the four-year degree was to be 
equated with a bachelor's or a master's 


vague, nevertheless. 

As the first crop of new- style stu- 
dents approach the end of their fouT- 
ycar degrees, Mr Dcctmnn has 
announced that far the vast majority 
there will be no second siep. 

Teachers' training will be given In 
teachers' training colleges, and other 
vocational courses will he handled on 
the job. Only in the medical faculty 
will planned second-phase training 
programmes be implemented. Furth- 
er, only 1,500 students nationally will 
be allowed to proceed to research each 
year. It is generally expected that these 
proposals will become law before the 
summer recess. 


degree. Student and faculty opposition 
was fierce, and professional associa- 


and by industry was becoming a matter 
of concern ana the term ‘‘brain drain” 


was fierce, and professional associa- 
tions threatened to withhold recogni- 
tion from new graduates. 

The minister accordingly promised 
that willing and worthy students could 
proceed to n second-stage degree, 
which would cany further professional 


# A further 2,000 jobs will disappear 
in Dutch universities in the next 25 
years, according to plans tabled in 
Parliament by the minister of educa- 


Parliamcnt by the minister of educa- 
tion. In the year 2010, according to the 


plan, there will be 2,260 professors, 
500 fewer Ilian at present, and prop- 


of concern and the term ‘‘brain drain” 
was becoming widely quoted. 

In order to better its finances the 
University of Oklahoma has decided 
to require students from abroad to 
deposit their tuition fees for an entire 


500 fewer Ilian at present, and prop- 
ortionate reductions in the lower 
grades. These job losses accompany a 
restructuring of the academic corps, 
introducing a strict restriction in the 
number of staff who will be promoted 
to the grade of senior lecturer. 


qualifications, or provide a first experi- number of staff who will be prom' 
encc of research. The plans were to the grade of senior lecturer. 

Theological apartheid clash 


academic year In advance. 
Meanwhile, a university-wide sur- 


trndc and discriminates pgaiost Jf; Left loses out in French 

business. 
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vey conducted by the Faculty Council 
of Oklahoma State University says 
about half the faculty are now "actively 
looking for another job because of 
past, present or proposed budget re- 
ductions”. 

Oklahoma State University has a 
speciality in agriculture and horticul- 


from Carolyn Dempster 

JOHANNESBURG 
A theological division over apartheid 
as heresy has resulted in a week-long 
boycott of lectures by the entire 


the gospel. 


Last month the general modcrature 
of the white NGK denied the Status 


boycott of lectures by tne entire 
theological student body at the col- 
oured University of the western Cape. 


Confessions and said the application of 
separate development “in brotherly 


love andjusticc” did not go against the 
tenets of the bible. 

The students have demanded that 
lecturers who hold dual membership of 
both reformed churches, surrender 
their membership of the white NGK. 
llicy have also resolved that in future, 
guest lecturers In the theological facul- 
ty will have to prove, through leaching 
and action that they find apartheid 
contrary to the essence of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. ••• •. „. </ 

The students art currently In con- 
sultation with . the university Author- 
ities, the lecturers and the curatorium 


ture and is reckoned to be among the 


top half-dozen colleges with this spe- 
ciality in the United States. 


moiMiu lur uu| (arum. ill miu wwi™, ■ * — —— — 

^vid Dickson 


Other universities and private in- 


rocomputcrs were ordered torso 
retail. 

Local businesses contend dm 


university has no position to use 
funds to help defer the costsofin 


dents’ personal hopes centre narrowly George may be a hit on the charts on two continent* hut h<« 

on their private lives and situations, records are “not appropriate” on the shelve rXu ’ v h 

‘4'"* - by ite°church a”u^o?!tlra. haVe 


' directive has been lampooned 
both in parliament i|nd in the press. 
One MP wanted to know how feasible 


U • iron ILD4lil|U 

would be to maintain an un-io-date 
record of a lecturer's weight. More 


umtis to ueip aeicr tne costs ai 
marketing. Overall sales are dow*5 
product specific profits arc ftlfinp, 1 
well. I 

Retailers arc also miffed tfni Ct 
dents nnd staff are using their HOBijT 
shop for Apple products but DSjt 
purchase them. Consumers 
perimenting with the 
querying sales represcntaiwo 'f 
which have the best features ®] W 


seriously, doubts have been raised as 


returning to campus to capital 
the retailer’s time and advice aw 


and avoid dependence upon state F „ r " ,‘r ,e T Dy me church authorities. ’ 

Snp- Roger Utley, bookstore director at BYU said* “Tt i« 

The Students' greatest desire is a evaluation of the artist than of his music » ' ■ 

happy life with family and friends. Few * — ' — 

show ambition for political office or ii ' ~ 

ssteatH Indian medics protest 

v of committed democratic from A. S. Abraham months is , . 


to the qualifications of primarily righl- 
wng administrators to assess without 


show ambition for political office or 
social advancement though the survey 
did show there is a small hard core 
"Unoifty. of committed democratic 
' ' activists. In any case, 65 percent of the 
respondents feel it is unreasonable tor 
them to -make long term piaifs, since 
too -much regarding their , future de- 

■ pends on chqnde. : 1 

_ Another notable result was evidence 
of the striking growth of anti-socialist 

■ sentlmenl among Polish students, fol- 
lowing Ifrolr disappointment with gov- 


BOMBAY 


Medical students and junior doctors in 
Gujarat state in western India arc up In 
arms over the provincial government’s 
sudden decision to start a six-month 
crash course in Western allopathic 
medicine for students of ayurveda an 


'cyqLUnpn ot the .world Jn a direction : W .to. compete; very hard to ‘be 1 IT f £, ori " ls ?«raic, the dew 

' agfe t wf «yie SA3S ,h --.mm*? w&JS ■ *?£ jgwjra}, 
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f < The survey confirmed the rW.W ~e. > gctw ,a, fo^c t ayurvedic students, « allopathic course 

: .usi^liy much ’ mbrt taodest, will be 7JS8R& which, allopathic, doc- 



months is too short a time in which to 
equip ayurvedic students to give allo- 
pathic treatment, especially in 
emergency cases. 7 

1 ^ fl y ur ved/c students in Gu- 
jarat had demanded and been given a 
short, comparative course in allo- 
pathy. But nothing was done to imple- 
ment the concession. 

However, an imminent amendment 


b|as the nationalism of their staff. The 
directive is seed as just another way of 
doing away with teaching staff whose 
political views conflicted with those of 
the HEC and its appointees and what 
was to be the connection between 
religious beliefs and job" prospects. 

For the moment, the directive re- 
mains in force, and Professor Dogra- 
mad has talked only of amendment - 
not repeal. However, it is clear that the 


row over the issue, although belated, 
has been greater than the HRP p*_ 


rZZZL With gov- «uuems ot ayurveda , ait However «iZL . 
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has been greater than the HEC ex- 
pected, and it will now be somewhat 
. « el " . to disdpline or dismiss 
staff on the basis of the registers. 


Students join 
leadership race 


Two Canadian university students 

ISSJW. W-wd former 
wpipet ministers in the race to replace 
88 Puttie minister and 


the retailer’s time and advice arw a 
university's discount. . 

More alarming Is the ctawW® 

g rowth of a campus-based ecogx 
lackmarkct, consortium 
say. At Harvard University, tw 
graduate daily neivspaper 
contacted by commerdal ueamr 
advertising space. “If y°° 
Apple Madntosh computwandw* 
like to sell it. I’ll buy Jt.’cWg; 
Texas dealer. He says 
students between $3(X)(£215)8^^ 
(£355) over their purchase pn» ■ 
also says he will sell the coopt* 
students at schools not jncludw i ■ 
consortium at his own 
coast dealer says he'll run 
to buy the computers frpro “riL* 
students and radicals who nate^ 
ters" and pocket several rmll^ 
on the side. , 
Consortium members a« 
ing measures to work 
market which Include 
computer to one custo^hfj^ 
customers sign agreemcou^^ 
sell the computers or ^ 


i . . PARIS 

Disillusionment with some of the uni- 

■ versify reforms introduced at the be- 
l ginning of the year by the Socialist 
; government of President Francois Mit- 

■ tenand appears to be resulting in a 
swing towards the political centre 

; among university teacners. 

In national elections held last month 
r for members of the committee re- 
I . sponsible for- advising the minister of 
..•education on conditions of employ- 
f- , meat In universities, the two major left 

■ wmg university unions received con- 
* . uderably lower votes than they had 
y “nc ’o the previous elections to the 
; .i same committee, held in 1982. 


In particular, a significant drop in 
ipport was experienced by Syndicat 


I i^PPort was experienced by Syndicat 
: 'JSJgMl de l’Enseignement Superior 
(SNE-Sup), which is affiliated with the 
Poweifiil Federation d’Education 
■ rationale, Itself one of the strongest 
i; ™PPprters of the Mitterrand govern- 
meat and the Socialist party. The share 
r total votes oohecled by candi- 
- «tes for the advisory committee rep- 
; fosentmg the SNE-Sup fell from 54,8 
; p %5 ent . t0 40-3 per cent. 

tne situation was even worse for 


candidates representing the other 
main left Wing campus union, the 
Syndicat General de I'Education 
Natiooale, which is affiliated to the 
Confederation Froncaise Democrati- 
que de Travail, a labour organization 
not linked to any particular party but 
which nevertheless tends to act as a 
friendly critic of the government. 
Their share of the vote dropped from 
45.2 per cent in 1982 to 23.9 per cent. 

In contrast to these results, a more 
middle-of-the-road union affiliated to 
the Force Ouvriere (FO) organization, 
previously almost unrepresented on 
the advisory committee, managed to 
obtain 35.8 per cent of the total vote, 
giving it five out of the 15 seats on the 
committee reserved for representa- 
tives of university staff. 

The latter union claims to have 
benefited substantially from defec- 
tions from the other two main unions, 
principally by those who feel' that the 
government has gone too for in its 
reforms which are aimed at giving a 
greater professional content to under- 

S aduate courses and to increase the 
volvement of all ranks of university 
staff in academic and administrative 
dedsion making. 


terests are already approaching these 
OSU scientists with tempting salary 
offers and research programmes. “Our 
staff are being atrongly recruited now 
because others have heard about tne 
budget crunch here," said Dr Janies 
Osborne, head of the Land Economics 
Department at OSU. “They know the 
stature of our members and some of 
the new ones that we have hired in the 
last three years." 


The 110 boycotting students, all 
members of the theological student 
organization Koinonia, have stated 
that they will not attend lectures by 
seven white lecturers until the lectur- 
ers resign from the white Nederduitse 
Gercformeerde Kerk (Dutch Re- 
formed Church). 

Their action was prompted by the 
confrontation between the white NGK 
and Its. coloured, counterpart, ■ the. 
Nederduitse Gereformeerde Sending- 
kerk (NGSK). 

In a declaration of 1982, the col- 
oured NOSK declared that the motel 
and theological justification of sepa- 
rate development - apartheid - was a 
heresy and went against the spirit of 


Alliance of Rel 


presiaei 

formed 


Churches. 


Less advanced’ worried about mobility 


from D. B. Udalagama 

COLOMBO 

The problem of free mobility of stu- 
dents, particularly at postgraduate and 
research level, was one of the vexed 
questions which engaged the attention 
of the Association of Commonwealth 
Universities at its council meeting in 
Sri Lanka. 

It was noted that in the wake of the 
United Kingdom foe increases for 
foreign students, several other coun- 
tries In the Commonwealth, like Au- 
stralia and Canada were doing like- 
wise. This affected student mobility 
and the situation was becoming more 
difficult. 


It was agreed that the association 
should try as far as possible to ensure 
free mobility which also helped coun- 
tries which were less academically 
advanced. It was pointed out that 
foreign students' research enriched the 
host country. 

The role of government or grants 
committees towards the universities, 
was the topic which provoked the 
greatest interest, if not controversy. It 
was agreed that the ultimate aim 
should be for Uttle or no control of 
universities by governments or grants 
committees. 

But it was noted that each country 
had its specific problems and that the 


conference could not with one voice 


say how things should be. 

For instance in Sri Lanka the prob- 
lem was how to maintain standards 
and, eventually, to raise them. There 
was a long way to go before the 
younger universities could call them- 


selves fully-fledged. Even the estab- 
lished Colombo and Peradeniya uni- 
versities had their shortcomings. 

Staff and other facilities in SrTLonka 
were limited and if certain courses 
were set up in several universities, it 
would only dilute higher education. 

The other main topic was the con- 
tribution by universities to appropriate 
technological developments. 


:i ! Peter Mauger 
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network, 

a# hap ‘ 


the college concentrates on 
- tei^^ ^^/and fo Tlftqjln, China’s 
^ hugest industrial -centre. 

* > TclSS 8 ?"™ * shown over the Tianjin 

h. dSt^nl T S £ i er8 ’ '^ege >y vice pre$l- 

I- mathiJP.1 %touo> ■ formerly. prOffessor of 
h S Nankai University, 


automation and mathematics and physics, A 
computer department and a section on manage- ■ 
ment training will be added later. All ben ke 
(four-year) students study politics (Including 
political history), philosophy, political eco- 
nomy, physical culture, English, psychology, 
pedagogy and methodology; theoretical basic 
knowledge, Including higher mathematics, 
advanced physics and technical drills and 
: education are taught En their departments. 1 
. Last September courses for znaan ke (two- 
year) students were started In machine building 
and industrial electrical automation! for un- 
qualified teachers in technical schools. . 

A technical school is attached to the coltae, 
with two aims, firstly to provide a place for 
college students to do their teaching practice, 
and secondly to (raid technicians. The students 
gre enrolled from Jpnlor middle schools_by 
national examination; on graduation they wtil 
.work in Tianjin r factories. There , are 400 
students in tbte technical school, on a three-year 


producing up to 200 pieces of machine tools 
every year, and trains ISO mechanics add 
electricians for various enterprises .every. year. 

At the present time there are 560 college 
students and a staff of J30 teachers, plus, a 
research section for technical education with 40 
workers, some of whom are full-time, while 
others are distributed over a dozen provinces 
and cities. ' 


• Tianjin Technkal Teachers’ College is still In 
the taftial stage of development, which explains 


iemirfor; and 

^aritinn-not ^ 


{Course. 

A factory, 


also attached’ to the college, 
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its very generous student/ teacher ratio; starting 
from next academic year in pedagogical depart- 
ment for technical education and additional 
departments specializing lq other scientific and 
engineering fields wlU be set up. Br 1986 the 
total roD u expected to be 1,600. With the 
development of technical education the college 
will be progressively enforced, and by 1990 will 
be a multi-tiered technlciM education centre V; . 

The college Is weU-equlpped, wilh modern 
machinery, ' .both domestic and foreign^ 18 
ilaboratorles and a library wMi, 5P,000 hooks 
and over 700 Chinese and. foreign periodicals. 
>. Unusually; fte college has a high proportion of 
women students - over;, 30 vet .cent, = -M 
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All-out attack on the assumption 


Ngaio Crequer analyses the 
universities’ responses to the 
UGC debate on strategy 


Numbers 
that don’t 
add up 

Almost every submission challenges 
the tacit acceptance by the UGC of 
Government demographic assump- 
tions, and the Royal Society, CVCP 
and the Association of University 
Teachers evidence is lined up to the 
contrary. 

. Ulster says that estimates of demand 
ui Northern Ireland nrc markedly 
different from those of the DES. There 
is also the Northern Ireland trend of 
strong participation by mature stu- 
dents. 

Leeds says demand for graduates is 
unlikely to diminish, and they point to 
the contradiction of trying to reduce 
university funding, but diverting high- 
er proportions of students towards 
science and engineering. Leeds, Birm- 
ingham and diners question the dose 
tying of funds to student numbers. 

Sussex says the age puniripation 
rate is too low and not enough regard 
has been paid to the need foT a 
well-educated citizenry. '* Govem- 
ment policy should be that opportunity 
for “the less fortunate” will increase. 
Jhey mention special groups like im- 
migrant communities. It is utter follv.' 
socially and economically, not to rec- 
ognize the need for an increase in 
students numbers, 

Essex and Sheffield loo, want wider 
participation. 

Stirling says the UGC should be 
willing to raise targets if universities 
can raise outside money for posts. St 
Andrews would like to determine its 
own student numbers (and be funded 
accordingly), and its own tuition fees, 
giving more power to student choice 

fin Mtn . 


The shortest university answer to the 
University Grants Committee's 28 
questions on a future strategy for 
higher education is from University 
College, Cardiff. 

The second of the seven short para- 
graphs read: “Fairly Boon after Chur- 
chill took over direction of the war 
effort in 1940, he was asked what his 

e lans were. His reply was ‘KBO* 
/hen asked what that meant, he 
replied ‘Keep buggering on’: that is 
precisely what Cardiff proposes to 

Probably fortunarely other universi- 
ties were not so laconic and in these 
two pages we analyse what they have 
said, taking the broad themes of 
research, money, the UGC. courses, 
numbers and closures. Every institu- 
tional response has been read. In the 
case of Ulster the views are those of the 
New University of Ulster working 
party and of Aston (the only universi- 
ty which refused to submit its response 
to The THES) those of the draft reply. 


As though by previous arrangement 
almost every university begins by 
attacking the demographic and finan- 
cial assumption behind the question- 
naire. Some hit harder. It is requests 
tor advice on policies already decided 
upon, says Southampton. It is about 
instruments of policy, not policy itself 
says Lancaster. 

It is not about higher education at 
nil, but methods orcutting expendi- 
ture, “ a deplorable way to treat the 
parable of the talents" says Heriot- 

A number chide the UGC for not 
saying that more money must be 
provided just to implement Govern- 
ment policy on raising standards, and 
meeting demands for engineers. Lon- 

rPci TJV „ ^"caster. Bradford. 
Ufc A and Hull want a clear statement 
°? ““ ro,e of universities and higher 
education, and some say what that is 
Only Aston says: "The letter is a 


seeking the least contentious solu- 
tions. 

The universities nre short on posi- 
tive proposals themselves, snve adequ- 
ate funding on a longer planning 
horizon, for solving some of their 
problems. 

There is popular support for ex- 
change of staff, and York says that 
with increased electronic communica- 
tion, travel might not always be re- 
quired. in order to share stnff. Livcr- 
noo suppesfc a "iiiiliirtrclt.i - : n 


development of real cstatt 

Bath wants rate levels mu*! * 

recurrent grams togiveurS': 

incentive to minin&c EfXfi 
lure. Leicester suggests 
tK.nn! companies ; 


uul muuuiiy or siart 
round the system, as demand dictated. 
Aston suggests increasing use of self- 
study ana computer-based instruction 
The universities give strong support 
for tenure. rr 

Imperial may have found the pot of 
gold. The USS (universities super- 
annuation scheme) has £200m per 
annum to invest. A fraction of that 
could be invested in student resi- 
dences, the modernization of catering, 


ty which refused to submit its response 2e nuine ZZ,, ne ' e,ler >? a annum to invest. A fraction of i 
to The THES) those of the draft reply. Ln uniiUiEes??nd inVC ; ,cd in studcnl r 

__ ’ “* uuv - ,s deuces, the modernization of eaten 

Pressing need to keep up to date 

The universities are almost unani- * * 
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- - o amuem tnoice. 

On the proposed shift towards tech- 
nological scientific and engineering 
“SS» ?° me disagreement. 

UWIST, UMIST and Hcriat-Watt are 
ready to respond, and Salford would 

in favour ^^ S 1' CW * I U5 that it was 

more 

sid sag rm ; 

a si v Mftsnfijsaa 

but It 4y l ^Tmidcm k woreeoff says ear r rkin « i8 on jX sonsi- 

th^onelith an SvSS: *^33. " 

‘ According to St David’s Lomne^r "umber of universities agree 

.attempts to conveft arts students *0 teach^But h Mt^S^ h ^ W °Ti, t u 

scientists are a flop because material of .} not all fall ui with the 

ss^^mssik >-{«» becn hl ‘' 

sffs-sv ** and c) ■^asatrs^-a 

: ^^^ssssssi^ 

. ^yrt^y^waiso tyjrfj tliat there, wasan.'- G 8 i g0W W t"* a one for law 


The universities are almost unani- 
mously against earmarking of grants 
with only Salford accepting J Sj 

attitude to 

indicating research money is less 
firm, with many institutions seeing it 

le S n!v n L^r mar ^g, but Nevycas- 
S',,?’ Stirling Imperial, Heriot- 

n -'' f nd P ossib| y Hull and 
Kent being in favour. 

Birmingham would like more gui- 
dance from the UGC, possibly after 

OrfoJrf nS i and L *? ldon * ,an d possibly 
; ti PP° It8 tbe idea that Univer- 
sities should prepare research plans 
and give these to the UGC, to assist 
them in triennial reviews. 

Lancaster summarizes the argu- 
ments against earmarking. Universi- 
ties ate better at making these deci- 
sions themselves because; selectivity Is 
often appropriate as between one part 
. of a department's activity and another, 
growing points may lie between disci- 
plines, and data must be historical, 
which means that flexibility, innova- 
tion and new developments are less 
likely to attract support. And others 

DOint nut that It Id an --..I . 



wifMwfc'SsS- S ! SsSi l .“ mpe, i , i lve 

ture on departmental and laborainrv ? makln 8 Internnl 

maintenance per fuji Smencademi? £££ 0b ° Ut h ° W I— »*«* 

1983/ and P cxp^Sditure C on research deteJmh ri^ 8 1 ^ SCR - ch should hc 

gSS by 40 per cent in the same a^awinst SihS?£! C Cri,C . r,n ' T,lcy 
penod. ;i»„ aga,nst P, t. n 6 ,mj much money 

They want the UGC to take account < JliS „ wl,ich . sccni fo lead to 
of the ability of the universl ty to attract favmlr^F n i !« S u T hcy nrc in 
research grants. Numerous uhiversi- • ,Iocarin 8 to research 

tics mentioned the oroblem nf P™! 00 . 18 .. ,n °pcn competition but 


ncir sturr Involved (nGovS 0 

local authority mbBPJS ■ 
Hicy also suggest full reiitS 
through tax relief of iKS 1 
search expenditure in univS 
However, there are somt^, 
eccentric touches. Brunei iaW 

i>« »»«*■. 

list of high technology mllii«iii Itf j 
whoquoted their universities of 

Brow! was the only one thataffi! 

Public relations gets' two mention 
from Swansea who say that a*' 
expenence courses are good far&i 
relations and from Aston who sayrti 
information officers should mL 
the importance of universities. Aa 
has still failed to replace its demroi 
information officer. 

Finally, good news for Bredfe 
Birmingham and the like. Brunei r 
gests that any policy of closures aa 
agree the condition that it indud«E 
university whose name begins with 'B' 

Poly-bashing 
kept to a 
minimum 

Salford, as usual, pulls no puKta 
‘The large number of small lost* 
tlons in the public sector gives 
afe scope for significant ration ili- 
Uon. It appears to make no swell 
continue seriously to damage 
universities while retaining prort. 
sions in the public and direct grid; 
sectors for the acquisition of sinEx 
degrees.” 

In fact there Is not a great ddd 
poly-bashing In this context. Noifkf 
ham, which would be dismayed 1? 
closures, says the polys could ft 


... nuiuoiuua universi- 
ties mentioned the problem of staff 
having to spend more and more time 
rund-ralslng. 

St Andrews says that only deter- 
mined efforts prevented the 1981 cuts 

n*Cllltinn in #m *adh1 I — — i - i 


system whereby a part of funds is 


I,,, . r -' »■, lUBirncre 

□as been a marked Increase in re- 
search, They, uniquely, suggest a 
funding mechanism to promote col- 
laborative research between universi- 
ties and polytechnics. 

Aston alleviated the burden on 

daises h ' md Creadn 8 larger 

wh, f h says teaching is Its 
primary commitment, says you cannot 
simply call for greater efficiency. “You 
S°L S S P L y a ? vi ? e the bistorian to 

roln kfi b00k j faster or a chemist 
fetter experiments quicker: both 
jijjf. the essential ingredient of 
time, and that time cannot be brouaht 


: — s iunua lu researcn 

JUE! a ( , m °Pe n eonipetition but 
KS r 8 W y predetermined 
npMcy In the allocation of 
research funds because tills would tend 

ntefcftj? 8 paUcrn for lhe lndcfi ' 

h * hSfSS S T/ “selectivity dictated 
f ’aek of funds Is at best demoralizing 

SL5®.?°I dc rl Jne applicant who i! 


conscious if «HT -qSgrS 3U 
appear faddish, pohtical or caprf- 

Every university that mentioned the 
subject supported the dual support 
gstem and usually added that it i muS 
be restored. The universities an* 
mim lo nm “weU-found" laborator- 

&^„ lncreMln * f “« 
Taking sdectivity away from univer- 
sihes might eventually lead to designa- 
tiM of institutions as teaching or 
research, says Leicester. They put a 
strone case noa ■ 


auwiailllHI numucr Ul uum“» 

should be preserved “even if the » 
Her of higher education must cow 
Irate on teaching of a dlffrrenl kin 
St Andrews and Hcriot-WsttUl 
they should not have been tA 
questions on closures. For York I 
only reason for closure would h 
political decision and the Hi 
should not be a party to It. On f 
basis of numbers, and the nted 1 
more research, there was no reas 
for closure between now and HI 
Nor does Hull think there Is e suW* 
tlal case for closures. 





Manchester is publicly 
Although senate Is opposed h 
sures, council insisted on add 
note to the submission to say 
savings of one per cent per £ 

mnjfA nAfldhll 


^ compararive 'vah 
dffrerent 1 siibjects/ , 


teaching 1 Mllinman. L. CSC^nCC JO 


° f aw tis 




'gtpduale tex^s ' 1 ^vcfSi^es iend ' 


e, fact that 






made closures a serious piwlbill 
they proved necessary, they “ 
be done quickly. Neighbours 
agree - do It quickly, and law 
deafly of Government. 

Businesslike City spends a 
time felling the UGC bow to go > 
it, Reading believes that If ttetf 
drastic reductions In student n 
bers, mergers or closures are 
avoidable. Birmln^iam, 10°^ 
it does not accept the projection 
numbers, says that If they «** d 
closures would be pteessary to ] 
sarye standards.' 

• Astdn, which thinks thot dj 
mental cfosuresare 
done^ dlscusses the possiblwy 
tlera. • . :■ ' # .i 

Glasgow and a number offjf 
.think Sat before there 
significant closures or nwrggJIJ 
rtwuldTN a Royal Coupon 
examlw proftefo .oreraU.^ 
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Scenarios of bankruptcy, closures, redundancy , mediocrity 


Further cuts of the kind referred to would be 
“disastrous” say London, Cambridge, Hnd 
Leeds. 

The universities were asked to comment on 
the effect of a 1 per cent or 2 per cent cut per 
annum to the end of the decade. The replies ore 
gloomy reading: compulsory redundancy, 
course closures, worse staff student ratios, 
lowering of standards, less research, an end to 
innovation, the breakdown of services and a 
trend towards mediocrity. 

For Southampton, Queens and Bangor bank- 
ruptcy or non-viablllty would be the result. A 1 
per cent cut for Leicester would reduce staff to 
“barely supportable" levels. Two per cent 
would so damage the university that “it might 
stDI exist In name. As a university, accustomed 
to standards of research and teaching at their 
present high levels, It would be dead." 

Glasgow produces eight pages of fluanclal 
models to show the effect. A 2 per cent cut 
would mean the closure of eight arts depart- 
ments. The library could do little more than 



upgrade undergraduate texts. 

Glasgow, London, Southampton, Notting- 
ham and Liverpool fear they would be unable to 
satisfy professional requirements demanded in 
medicine, or dentistry. Many universities are 
worried about effects on the National Health 
Service. 

At 2 per cent City would become fossilized. 
But they argue for special treatment, preserv- 
ing the recurrent grant and allowing them to 
take privately funded additional students. 
Their grant, based on 2,020 students is “Irre- 
ducable” if standards arc to be maintained. 


At Oxford “libraries, museums and buildings 
would have to be seriously, if not scandalously 
neglected”. The damage would be so great 
recovery would be laborious, if not Impossible. 

Imperial would have to close two depart- 
ments. As every one of their departments, (hey 
claim. Is one of the best in the country, and all 
are directly relevant to the country's wealth 
creation, the foolishness of such thinking was 
seif evident. 

Newcastle would have to content plate closure 
of halls, catering, health and careers services. 

One per cent would mean for Salford a 56 per 
cent cut over ten years. On 2 per cent they could 
not make a rational response on closures. At 
Manchester, where 140 academics have already 
left, there is little room for manoeuvre. 

At St David's Lampeter no changes could be 
made unless staff retire, or they were promoted 
or there was the “ultimate promotion". 

Bath finds the question “almost incredible" 
after 1981. It wants the UGC to challenge Sir 
Keith “to lift him out of his despairing and 


dispiriting view of higher education”. Bristol 
wants to see the UGC publicly putting the case 
for more resources. 

A reduction In resources would mean a swing 
away from science to less expensive subjects, 
says Bath, Kcele, Southampton, Stirling and 
Leeds. 

It would be Incomprehensible to cut back 
engineering courses when the Engineering 
Council is calling for more funds, says Surrey. 

Bangor, Glasgow and Birmingham say that 
before such cuts could be implemented a mqjor 
reappraisal or a new “Robbins” would need to 
be considered. 

At Brunei the worse cuts would mean 9 out of 
17 departments would be un viable. A taskforce 
is already examining the Implications. 

But for Aberdeen “We cannot usefully be 
willing accessories before the fact to our own 
mutilation and we decline to give a detailed 
response to the destructive hypothesis In ques- 
tion two". 


How the UGC goes about its job 


There is widespread and trenchant 
criticism of the University Grants 
Committee. It is too close to the 
Department of Education and Scien- 
ce, (he nature of its role has changed, it 
must be more open and explain its 
decisions, and its secretariat must be 
strengthened to enable it to do its 
changed management job. 

Many universities stand by the con- 
stitutional position of the UGC but 
paint to its departure from its own 
standing terms of reference. Its inde- 
pendence or closeness to DES is 
questioned by Manchester, Hull, St 
Andrews, Kent, Southampton, Birm- 
ingham, Heriot-Watt, London, Bath, 
Edinburgh, Stirling and York. 

St Andrews says since the late 1970s 
the UGC has become an arm of 
government, rather than a buffer. It 
must restore its role and win back the 
confidence of the universities. There 
should be better dialogue between 
UGC and universities, written reports 
after visits, and reasons for funding 
decisions. Nor should it dictate what 
universities teach. 

Birmingham too says the UGC has 
been acting as an agent of Government 
rather than the universities, and they 
want this corrected. They are con- 
cerned about direct Government en- 
croachment through the DES, and 
they are also worried about last- 
minute adjustments to grant. They 
urge openness, and the recruitment of 
the UGC’s own staff. 

Manchester says it should be seen to 
express more frequently views inde- 
pendent of Government. There should 
be more openness of discussion of 
criteria for making decisions, and it 
should be more representative of the 
university system. 

Hull says the secretariat should be 
uidependent, not DES-based, “more 
jmonnaiion and less prejudice” hark- 
JP8 back to the phrase that the UGC 
decisions on “informed pre- 
judice". 

Heriot-Watt it will only retain 
credibility If it demonstrably supports 
we cause of higher education in a 
PosjUve way. It should not act primari- 
V fis an agent of Government. 

There should be explicit reasons for 
recommendations. . Subcommittees 
should be. more professional, with 
written reports after visits. It should 
not be dominated by academics but 
should draw on a range of expertise 
uom industry, the professions and 
elsewhere. It should cease beirfg part- 
uraa, but there should be full-time 
secondments.- 

.. BwffOTd a significant number of 
think fundamental reform Is 
necessary to make it more representa- 
• SjPUWttltoM now are an increased 
roam committee, but a reduced length 
m membership from five to thfee 
1 . **», to. Involve a wider group .of 
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academics. The subcommittee role 
should be strengthened. 

Aston wants advance notice on its 
thinking so that representation can be 
made. 

Southampton is another that says 
staff links with the DES should be 
severed, and there should be recruit- 
ment from other Government depart- 
ments. Perhaps it could relate through 
the Privy Council or Treasury. 

Cambridge, too.questions whether 
being in with the DBS, whose major 

E reoccupation is with schools, is rhe 
est arrangement. Some would prefer 
a return to the Lord President’s Office. 

Warwick says the pressures of con- 
traction are imposing a more detailed 
and critical role on the UGC in 
assessing universities. In 1981, they 
say. It concerned Itself less with the 
capabilities of universities and more 
with the development of subject areas. 
This has gone too far, both as an 
approach to university planning and 
operation. 

Edinburgh thinks the UGC needs to 
regain the universities* confidence, 
and must be strengthened. Its standing 
with both universities and government 
has declined. It should be seen putting 
university views more explicitly to 
government. There should be a larger 
non-university, non-educational mem- 
bership. Edinburgh is one of a small 
number of universities that proposes 
some kind of regional link-up with the 
UGC. 

According to Imperial College, the 
main role of the UGC has been to 
impose on universities the consequ- 
ences of DES or Government deci- 
sions, rather than advise Government 
on the needs of universities. 

. There should be more members, or 
more time spent.by. members, and a 
bigger staff. r, lt is absurd that the UGC 
has a smaller secretariat than ‘ the 
. National Union of Students. There 
should also be, on site, adequate 
means of collecting and processing 
information. 


Questions and answers 


Grants Committee asked 28 questions covering resource and 
^^Inumber8, ^pltal, balance of subjects, dependence on public fends, 
nafore of universities, validation, tehure and premature retirement, the 

proposals and the role of the UGC. . • . ' 

There were 571 responses, broken down as follows; 55 from universities, 12 
nuuUfr chancellors and university officers, 290 from groups within 
anH TS 1 ^ 8 ' l 03 tom other bodies (le national bodies, research councils, etc), 
“to 111 from Individuals, » . 

H»e llfir -i U iuhin \t Its resnonse to Sir Keitir Joseph by the end of the July, 


Glasgow says the UGC has failed in 
both its main charges, ensuring the 
universities are adequate for national 
needs, and representing universities to 
the government. The UGC must re- 
assert itself, and publicly. 

The problem, says Essex, is that 
they are too involved in the day-to-day 
running of universities. They should 
only be concerned with broad indica- 
tions of national need. 

Oxford is worried about the UGC’s 
increasing direction over how money is 
spent, and concerned at the stop-go 
nature of Government funding. Swan- 
sea says the committee shoulanat rely 
on out of date information and im- 
pressions. 

For London, there is increasing 
direct DES involvement in detailed 
issues of university management and 
planning. Bath says the UGC is 
weakened by the influence of the DES, 
it should be closer to the professions, 
manufacturing industry and com- 
merce. Leicester suggests more lay 
members. Ulster, uniquely, wants 
trade Unionists on the committee, 

A part-time UGC is not well-de- 
signed to perform the detailed man- 
agement role it has assumed, says 
Stirling. This more directive function is 
unsuitable for a body not accountable 
to Parliament. 

It proposes a regular, say seven year 
academic audit ofeqch university con- 
ducted for the UGC, not necessarily by 
committee members. The audit would 
depend on quantitative information 
and peer judgment, and the report ' 
would eventually be released to the 
university. 

Stirling Is alone in favouring some 
kind of over-arching body, which 
would embrace the present functions 
of the UGC, the NAB, and some 
aspects of the Northern Ireland and 
Scottish offices. 

But York says the UGC and NAB 
should present joint submissions to the 
DES on strategy. Together they 
should make the running on matters of 
educational principle and even, if need 
be, challenge the Government's inter- 
pretation of the application of econo- 
mic and financial policy to education. 

Only City University thinks that If 
the UGC were to distance itself from 
government, “the DES would need a 
separate means of ensuring that public 
interest was satisfied.” 

Liverpool, which wants a fester 
turnover of.membership and inclusion 
of people like registrars and bursars, 
says officers should serve for longer 
periods “if not for life, at least for a 
significant number of years." They 
doubt the value of visitations but 
would prefer more frequent, informal 
visits by smaller groups. 

Salford repeats its views on the 
UGC. It has no confidence in it, saying 
It is intellectually partial, nianagerially 
weak and administratively i over- 
stretched. The current system pro- 
duces a “UGC standard model . Sal- 
ford would prefer to deal with the DES 
or other Government departments. 

.. Finally, and perhaps appropriately, 
to Leeds, where Sir EdwartJ Parkes, 
former UGC chairman is vice chancel- 
lor. "A clear .re-statement of . the 
UGC’s independence frop);; PBS 
would be timely and welcome They, 

, suggest two Changes, UGG advice .to. 

;. the Government should be made pub- 
lic, and there should be more openness 

■ 'and'ohtvWa.Ufe*. 



Universities would like to see 
stronger, broader schools 


Not a single university favours a two 
year degree course. Many sec good 
arguments for broadening the sixth 
form, but most add the caveat that this 
could only be done by extending 


degree courses to four years. 

Leeds and Imperial would like to see 
science and mathematics strengthened 


in schools, and a better understanding 
of engineering. Imperial would not 
favour the universal replacement of A 
levels but says it wants some broaden- 
ing without significantly reducing stan- 
dards in specialized subjects. The 
assumption that boys and girls should 
study a different mix of subjects should 
be attacked. 

No one is in favour of a broader sixth 
form for some (those who want it), but 
not others. Or as UEA puts it, “the 
pressure on universities to exhibit the 
highest possible A level scores for their 
Intake in order to prove their academic 
quality and the reluctance of schools 
and students to take risks with their 
chance of entry, mean that any option- 
al broadening would almost certainly 
fail. We favour a universal change in 
the sixth-form curriculum.’* 

There is virtually no support for a 
longer academic year. We are a 12- 
month institution anyway, says Sal- 
ford. Southampton is prepared to look 
at changing the pattern. Lancaster 
already has and discovered more dis- 
advantages than advantages. 

As more than one answer stresses, 
and not just from the Scots, Sir Peter 
Swinnerlon-Dyer did not understand 
the Scottish system when he wrote his 
letter. His characterized their degree 
system as 2 plus 1, rather 3 plus 1. The 
Scots put forward their broader school 
system as a model. 

Opinion is against any form of 
valiaation for the universities like the 
.Council for, ' National Academic 
Awards. Everyone is verjf'happy with 
the external examiner system. 

• Brunei says that ending CNAA 
accreditation Would force an associa- 
tion between the universities and post- 
graduate and graduate work of 
polytechnics which would lead to a 
re-definitlon of the intellectual stan- 
dards of degrees. 

Edinburgh is in favour of replacing 
A levels with a more broadly based 
curriculum. ! It., notes that ' the 
Leverhulme conclusions were not 
checked for their accuracy, content or 

°1teele makes the point that in their 
dual ' honours . system they 1 already 
provide the breadth that others are 
looking For. 

Heriot-Watt. says universities and 
schools in partnership can facilitate a 
shift to science-based courses. Uni- 
versity ; staff cohid work for short 
periods’ in ( schools, 1 and: schools staff 
and pupils coufd do projects hi uniyer- 
: shies/ . . ,v ; J ■ . 

Oxford siys : there should be more 
; flexibility Ih'tlje higher education sys- 
!tem-: Many students irould benefit from 


willing in principle to cnteT into discus- 
sions on credit transfer. A broadening 
of the sixth form is urgent. A number 
of universities call for easier transfer of 
students across the binary line. 

But for Warwick increasing com- 
petition is already putting pressure on 
pupils to take four A levels. UMIST is 
also concerned at the emphasis given 
to A levels. They give weight to school 
reports and motivation. Tney are wor- 
ried that if there was a broadening, the 
national demand for highly trained 
graduates in industiy.and comnierfia 
would not be met. ;■ J 

York proposes that rather than two- 
year modules, universities ■ and 
polytechnics could set up on campus 
extension colleges offering courses, 
pre-degree schools for post-school age 
groups. 

“Quite apart from meeting the case 
for positive discrimination towards 
deprived groups and thus helping to 


well play a part In institutional col- 
laboration across the binary line.” 

On accreditation again there are 
mixed views. While many universities 
are generally happy with their experi- 
ence of accreditation by outside 
bodies, there is considerable concern 
that the process inhibits innovation. 

It is also often difficult to strike the 
right balance between the detailed 
requirements of the professional body 
ana the more general educational 
needs of the subject. A number of 
universities mentioned difficulties In 
engineering. 


Oxford gives the full picture. It says 
that following the establishment of he 
Engineering Council, the professional 
engineering institutions '‘nave so re-, 
vised their criteria for accreditation 
that both this university and, it is 
understood, &U other universities 
which offer a unified course in en- 
gineering or engineering science are 
finding it difficult to obtain accredita- 
tion.” 

In engineering science and econo- 
mics, and in engineering, economics 
and • management accreditation had 
not been obtained because the under- 
graduates would not obtain specialist 
knowledge of the relevant fields. “This 
is particularly serious in the case of the 
latter course, introduced at the specific 
request of the UGC and may well 
affect recruitment to it.” 

Oxford also says that in medicine the 
requirements or the Royal Colleges 
and their higher professional training 
committees may be so rigid they inhibit 
academic medicine. 

. Aberdeen says additional money 
may be necessary if. accreditation 
bodies demand extra requirements! 
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Grants 


GLASGOW 

unr , G - ? u,c 1 Hffc * from the 

MtM. (molecular genetics uf human 
placculiil alkaline phosphates*; Prafev 
SfL , Ln ? lt ' 1 and Professor U. E. 
Richard*. £20.252 from MoD (helicon- 
ter rnramcier idcntificalian); Profes- 
St; I ? cid nn .i Dr - R O. Owens. 

S«?K«Li fr i l u w E - RC ( c *periinems 
with Kelvin Inb Mainz and MIT dee- 

S»X c ? l€n,h ?I , L : . Dr A Slicnkin. 
£iy.U00 from kabi Vjirum (mineral 
Mlance during palcnicral nutrition}; 
Professor W. A. Harlund. £21.293 
bom Scottish Huspiluls Endowments 
Research Trust (investigation Into sud- 
den death in Glasgow j: Dr J 
Shepherd. Dr C. Packard and Dr. A. 
R. Larimer £18.142 from Scottish 
Hospitals Endowments Research 
Trust (metabolism of atherogenic 
lipoproteins in the plasma). 

BELFAST, QUEEN'S 
Dr G. B Wisdom. £10.279 from 
Eastern Health and Social Services 
Board (the identification and measure- 
ment of tumour markets); Dr ]. M 
from EHSSB (hisiocom- 
paiaMlll}' antigens and aging); Profes- 
SSA Jf* G- f-flW. £M JM from 
ErlSSB (iracc element metabolism); 

Dl Buchanan. £10.000 
from EHSSB (railioJmmunoassuy for 
subsfancc P); Professor M. J. Cinna- 

Honorary 

degrees 

JWiversttv of wales 
LLO: Mr Edwin Stevens for work on 
tne design and manufacture of electro- 
nic hearing aids; Professor John M. 
Thomas, for distinguished contrihu- 

teSMESSKSS 

jffte J^cssor Tlan 2hao-» U . far 
distinction in physical chemistry and as 
an academic administrator, particular- 
iy u president of Xiamen University; 

W j fso 'f' for tomribuiions 
to pu bile life and to the advancement of i 

higher education. 

ftofasor Henry Walton of the Edin- ' 
. Umvenhy department of 4 
psychiatry is to nave the hnramrv ■ 


mond. £ III. IM from EHSSB isiudiulu. 
glcul screening pruccdure in neonates 
at risk of hearing impairment]; Dr J. 
D. Biggart. £8 Jin from EHSSB (aor- 
tic elastic I am In j during aging and 
ullicrusclcrnsh): Mr. P. C. H. Wall. 

^ .i r0,n (pre-miilignant 

und malignant changes in post -oner, i- 
live stomach I: Mr G. W. O Jiing- Since. 


(u • — •• . ■-'UIIIIK-3I1IKC. 

£K,55h from EHSSI) (liacmoglohin 
JiDdSurncs as hliunl suhsliiiitcs); Dr If 

?ricen n ( K Der Uc 'S- £25 - WS ft™ 


EIICCD ,u IIHBI 

enacts (none resorption by human 
nrenst cancer cells in vitroj; Professor 
R G. Shanks. £11,235 from EHSSB 
(sympathetic nervous system in 
■Vlay- Ur J- G. Kelly. from 
EllhSB (adrenergic receptor cnnirol) 
R-O. Shanks, £3.760 from 
L* . “ (iinllhypenensiw and aniidi- 
ubetic drug utilization); Dr G. R. 
Haney, £I.«X) from EHSSH (In- 
tramedullary bone plug device): Dr R 
J. McClelland, £2.250 from EMSSB 
(biochemical study of ECTj; Dr J. D 
Alien. £2.500 from EMSSB [high vol- 
tage shocks on cardiac tissues); Dr J. 
D. Donaldson. £1,741 from EHSSB 
(individual bile acids); Mr P. F 
Crookes. £2,8B8 from EHSSB (in- 
tracrylhroryiic calcium in hypercc- 
nUa); Mr S. T. Irwin, £5.782 from 


B.-3TS stars 

EHSSB (haLmorheaoology and diahe- Borrcll, SU 685 
tie micruanBiopaihy]; Mr R. A. J. Air Force (high 
pPf Jr- . ,rom EHSBB (24 hour und spcctrwcopi 
nirf, nW ,d,n f! : ,E r n D ' w intermediates);^ 

Appointments I Events 


Berg. £5. XI A from EIISSB (recom- 
binant interferon and tamoxifen); Dr 
M. U. Finch. £4.824 from EIISSB 
(patients with Raynaud’s phe- 
nomenon ); Dr H. Me A. Taggart. 
£1 .637 from EHSSB (drug compliance 
in edcrly population): Dr J. J. MeGur- 
«y. £40.000 from SERC (single and 
mixed- valence transition metal com- 
plexes): Dr B. Bales, £32.580 from 
SERC (astronomical spec- 
trophotemclry nnd UV spectroscopy); 
Professor K. D. Buchanan. £10j)ttl 
from SERC (substance P); Professor 
W. S. B. Lowry. £8.500 from SERC 
(oncological resenreh). 

KEELE 

Dr C. Phillipson. £62,923 from Health 
Education Council (training and elder- 
ly people); Dr It. Duncan, £47,700 
from Medical Research Council (solu- 
ble synthetic polymers as drug car- 
nersh Dr A. Evans, £32.430 from 
SERC (nova dust shells); Professor C. 
Armc, £2fi,U00 from MRC (host para- 
site interactions in hydatidosis); Pro- 
fessor O. Kelling, with Professor Qok- 
, °f Cukurova University. 
BFr275.000 from NATO (lectono- 
scdimentary evolution of Adana basin 
and Mids complex. Turkey); Dr P. 
Borrcll. £13.685 from United Suites 
Air Force (high temperature kinetic 
und spectroscopic studies of chemical 
intermediates); Mr A. Treheme, £600 
from Royal Society (history of sci- 
ence). 


_____ _____ 
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■ r ■ ” UI me coin- 

- Umverahy department c .f 
psychiatry is to nave the honorary 
Jf hS * Pff?" of , Medfclne ronier- 
May b i9 hC UnIveraJ,y of U PP* flta 


Ms Maiiivn Secckis, formerly of the 
public relations unit. Metropolitan 
Borough of Stockport, is lobe publicity 
and public relations officer at the City 
of Birmingham Polytechnic. 

Mr. John L. Paterson has been 
I appointed principal of Edinburgh Col- 
lege of Art. Mr Paterson was formerly 
head of the college’s school of design 
and crafts. 

The new deputy vice-chancellors at the 
University of Southampton are to be 
Professor Stewart Robertson, profes- 
sor of mathematics, and Professor Ken 
kilion, professor of financial control in 
the department of accounting and 
management science. 

The University College of Wales 
Abeiysrwylh has announced the 

awinmlmpnl nf Pmnn IV.. ■ 


*The Logic of Nuclear Deterrence”: 
the fourth In the Polytechnic of North 
London’s series of philosophy lectures 
wul be held on Thursday, May 10 al 

Oil nm In mm n «fiL. ..t_.. _a ■ * 


— - 7 u« uiinuupceu me 

appointment of Emiys Wynn Jones to 
the post of registrar. Mr Jones is at 
registrar of the University of 


The Unhnenity or London School of 
Slavonic and Bast European Studies Ee 
holding a special lecture an “Adropor 
and some Russian Nationalists" on 
Tuesday, May 8 at 5.00 pm In R330 of 
Senate House. For ftirther details of this 
lecture and or the SSEES Eastern term 
series on "The Hahsurg Monarchy In 
Transition (890-1914", contact 01-637 
4934 x4064 and x4091. 

The University oflVne’i medial school 
celebrate* (is 150th anniversary In 
September 1984 with a week of lectures, 
tonra and exhibits. For a Ihii program- 
me nT event* to be held from September 

MsifiSaff* Tony R,Iance 0631 



Promotions 

UNIVERSITY OF WALES 
(Prifysgol Cymru) 

Readerships: Dr G. P. Ellis (applied 
chemistry - UWIST); Dr R. 
Narayanan (civil and structural en- 






College Aberystwyth); Dr A. B. Subir 
DUNDEE 

^^Fjfc'Ufeships; Dr S. W. Smith 
(Etlglah); Dr F. H, Hubbard (geolo- 

sciences); Dr D. K. Balfour (pharma- 


Open 

University 

viewing 


Saturday May 5 

net 

&20 Physics. Printing Potenlwls. 

vlaS ft! SHP®" 1 '- fSJK: prog 6). 

BBC 2 

6£0 gg^Jtand^.On^ UK Power. 

7A9 ^^^'"j’Swtata.QiiiBilenre.CMW: 

«■ ,ta bu “ n 
^VT?” MendoHsobB’s 

Efeiffla.^PbedUadc. (nu 
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1380 History of Mubaoiiita. The Omat ART- 

radio SivhS ” d ' AvlR ™ n "- 1A3,5: P f °e ««■ 
* M ' ^ , te A ^zS : , J , 5;"ii 0n - A *** kind °* We 

7.18* An uid Envlionmeni. Inwgery. (TAD292; 

™ ^.? l ‘3? n . Rwad *^ ,a Cou,,e - Naikmal 
„ M Power. (TlOli prog 8). 

W fet a a ' U1 " m Be F MWon ,n Muifc. 

* 3 - W SKte^pycfioloflp.'PligBl In Praalee. (D3flS: 


Handtools, an exhibition 
“extensions of the hand* 
on show at the V4i 
Boilerhouse until June l 
John Paws on’s exhibit d 
sign emphasizes the soft 
tic - and not always lbs 
tional - properties of m 
ern tool design. 


Sunday May 6 


[pffiyj 'g toM - and c “«i "8- 

tefe. 1 tossa The ™^ 

** SEWSSf ^ Vetoe “ y 

“° &ffn»ii'Srs ton - ■ n,M « 

7M o/lhc .ir. (S364: prrjjft). 


™SE«1oiTSS , 1 m’ u “- dto 

8 -B# Social Scfews Poundidon Cburw. b social 

10 - 10 ' Chx™ and the 

: ■ 11.00 , Open Fonlm - 94. • 1 
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WAO* The Ronuntic Poeu. The English Romantic 
f?®?," 1 * 1 Svrittertand. (A362:pn» 2). 

13,M JJfaS W rftu^i. Mube T? ,U3 - c ^ ln * w "h 

1330 MiihcmailcaJ MoSrffand Meihods. The Mod- 

radio S (C ne _ Knnu - * MCT2W; P ro 8 '»■ 

*■* iA n n anlJ Modernism. Anliit and 

7« Ro J*r Ta ^ r ("I* PR'S 11). 

™. gsswBrwsf *■ - 

7M Sevcntecoih Cenlun England. Proruundn 

RADIO ’."Mf,™ 1 *"■ ™ "»« «) 
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Monday May 7 

BBC2 

*■** Sden 4j Md Befcr - Einstein's Boiler. (A3SI: 

W 

_ ™ do'ng Malhi. (MIOI: prog 31). 

1JV T^eEsrOi: Street^ ^rnnosiiUm A Evolu- 
Itoi. Tectonics and die Red Sea. (S237: prog 

7 - 4S ’ ^™ d,lJral Coune. UK: Power. 

23 JO Ho Nineteenth Century Novel and in Leuev 

9^6 Aru I Foundation Course. Music and -Words. 
„ I AlOls prug 12). 

23,20 ^“™ nwnl,ll ® n - First Older Response. 

2330 luu? In Post Compulsory 

Education. Title to be announced. (E324: prog 


23.88* Third World Studlei. The plougli and the hoe- 

rawoVivER hc PunjBb - proe l7) - 

Opstudenis - * 3 ' InforiT,a,lon pt«*gr an, mc for 

23-20 «jvrf 0<,n ,<J ! ''‘M” Gening Pali lieu I . 

(E335: nroa 4). 

M «0 4 (VHFj 8 

23.80* Contemporary [stun in Eduraitan. Village 
Schools under threat. (B200: prog .1). S 

Thursday May 10 

BBC2 

8.08* introduction to Ihirc MalhemDiks. CwtUnul- 
a ;(■ prog 10). 

8.30 IflMory of Mathematic*. The Cheat Art - 
<1 me J? l 1 n S e< i u “ ,JoM - (AM289: prog 4). 

790 - SSfe the A*. (5364: 6). 


ftrt really 

17.10* Uc todjeapprf Penoa | n the Community. 
Goal Planning In the Oammunlty. (P2JI: pn^ 

23Ji0 WdCHMcn. Mainframe* and 

m en r?' 11 ™ (M252: prog 6). 

23^6* Fmlloai] Income end EajnomJc Polky. Fiscal 

n^oawfin 11 i,aWUlJni7 <D2W: p«R 

*** »M Relations. Sir 'Ch.rfe* Fo ne . 


OT 28 I: prog 1 ). 


23.20* Modem Art and Modemlm. Antal 
philosophy: Roger Taylor. (A3I1 pall 
2SA0 Science Foundation Course. EkmaBii 
balance. (5101: piogt). 

RADIO 4 (VHP) 

23.30 Math* Foundation Coune. Founds** ■ 
6 (MIDI: prog 6). 


Friday May 11 

BBC2 

flj»* Mathematical Models indMethodi lhea 

oiling game - knot*. (MSDOt: WJ g- 
3.30* An Tnlroducihin to Sodaloav. Li* •» 
Interview*, 2. (D207: pmijj). 
fi.SB* Iinagea and Inmnosilon. 7nWB> 

sion. (ST29I: prog 9). . , „ . 

7J0* Organic Chemistry. Che mini ft*® 
prog 7). 

llology. Brain and Behidour. Puhvl 1 
brain. (SD286: prog 6). 

17.08 Weekend Outloak - 13. , 

17.10* Slate and Society. Bros dud Rlndi2 P 
prog SB). 

RADIO 3 (VHF) , ' 

6.18* Muiagement Issue* In Post wajP* 
Education. Tide iobeinnouiKed(EH*-p' 

MB* f^ie Enlightenment. An enlightened te® 1 

23 J0‘ ifenoiuFlty 8 anJ Learning. A» aw 1 *! 
reading. (E20h prog U). 


Tuesday May 8 


62M Modem Art and Modernism- Giblim. (A3I5- 
piqg 12). 

B3°* Art h luiy, 148D-1M0. Mlchetangelo: The 

7 J0' Science Foundation ^Owne. Spipe to ihlnk. 
wne^to leant; a ponralt of iiimraer school. 

‘ 7 ^ l< Potential*. 


; M " k ^ “»■ 
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23J0. The Bn 
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flty. Men, Machine* and the Secret- 
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-An EnIJg|i(ened Hbio- 
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Research 


RESEARCH ON CRIME 
AND THE 

CRIMINAL JUSTICE SYSTEM 

mahvr E »riSl5, A? 00 *? 1 Rea0 a r ch Council proposes to launch a 
^£?L W 1,1 lhe flew of crime and Ihe criminal Justk» 
QofnmhsSlnlri ^ Kingdom. A programme of researrii will be. 
ff i a 0d ,h htah ^ c0ntain PWjeols addressing Ihe following »» 

1 ttE® na ^ JI>s of ihe criminal justice system and JJJi 

aoMiSilhiiiJ^h ex f rc, f® discrelion within the system; pojoj 

• Hntt,? r ? a m «fla in shaping public aftlludes to crime 

and S8ntqncmg; and studies of crtmS ai^ the criminal. ! 

LS 88 ^? 1 ^! rase ® rch institutes and centres In lhe soda! . 

• tal are Invited to submit outline ptopcaais 

for research projects in about 1,000 words by 16th June, 1964. 

' oUilln * apectfloatlona of the re$eatdh 

pieaae write (duotihn /v. mu * n. enitii rtrfinf 


. ' ° mne specifications of the re$eam 

al^J 7 ^K? t h E, R9feronce ttJM) to: Dr John Smith. Crlws 

Bub ^ ommmM - eSRC - 1 TK " P 






TIIKTIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 4.5.84 


John O’Leary 
talks to Peter 
Brooke, under 
secretary for 
higher education 

Who beat Roy Hatters ley in one 
election, lost to Neil Kinnock in 
another, had been a Government whip 
and a minister after only six years in 
Parliament, but is still best known as 
the son of a famous father? The 
answer, for the moment at least, is 
peter Brooke, under secretary for 
higher education and perhaps one of 
Mrs Thatcher’s most underestimated 
minisicrs. 

As the third and least politically 
prominent in a wildly contrasting line 
of Conservative under secretaries, he 
had a hard act to follow. In place of the 
larger-lhan-lifc figure of Dr Rhodes 
Boyson, the personally engaging hard- 
liner ready and waiting to swing the 
axe, and Mr William Waldegrave, the 
rising young intellectual “wet" who set 
about rescuing the Government's 
standing among academics, came an 
unknown quantity with a Marlborough 
and Oxford pedigree and a manner to 
match. Unlike his two predecessors, 
he seemed to some the typical Tory 
backbencher and requests for inter- 
views were quietly shelved by protec- 
tive civil servants. 

Since then, a succession of people 
Inside and outside Elizabeth House 
have found that appearances can be 
deceptive, and any need for cosseting 
has long since passed. Indeed, Mr 
Brooke nas been more willing than his 
predecessors to field questions in such 
hostile arenas as a National Union of 
Students' conference. What is more, 
he is apt to respond to critics with a 


Perhaps those who misjudged Mr 
Brooke had not looked closely at his 
background, for he is a man of many 
parts. He was president of the Oxford 
union and vice president of the 
National Union of Students while at 
Balliol College, a Harkness scholar at 
the Harvard Business School and a 
successful businessman before aiming 
for Westminster, despite having a 
natural opening as the son of the 
former Home Secretary, Henry 
Brooke. 

, Having encountered Mr Hattersley 
w his NUS days, Mr Brooke con- 
fronted the other half of Labour’s 
"dream ticket" on his first attempt to 
cuter the Commons in 1974. Bui 
Bedwelty was not promising Con- 
servative territory ana he had to wait 
another three years for a seat after a 
predictable trouncing from Mr Kin- 
nock. His chance came when Mr 
Christopher Tugendhat resigned as an 
Mr to becom e an EEC commissioner. 

Being a whip 
provided experience 

Although arriving at Westminster 
(ms seat as well as nis place of work) 
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perhaps mure questionable quality in ,'t : 

existence in another pari." 

The polytechnics’ irump card may 
lie in tne Government’s desire for a : 


further switch of resources into science 

ft, . ,;f 

nnd technology. Mr Brooke is con- 


sciousof the fuel that this shift has been 

am 

carried out more effectively in ihe 
public sector, where a majority of lhe 
places will be in science and technolo- 
gy when the NAB’s planning exercise 




Peter Brooke: a man of many parts 


Rising to the occasion 


iSm t olc reiu uica io power in 
ami ! , w . as 8 job which he enjoyed 
which a smaller Government 
“Wonty made paradoxically easier. It 
provided the contacts and the 
experience to carty extra weight when 
pt ll M 3 Ve d at tne Department of 
r 0n ant * Science last year. He Is 
■ E!V 0r wam Ple, to be more success- 
‘wmanmost a\ getting early decisions 
W Secretary of State notorious for 

■ IL hy a s onizi "g- 

Ri^if f m t ? st a year in office, Mr 
8l ih h£s a low profile in the 

Vernons but has unn r«en»r-t hnth at 


the type and size of higher education 
system required for the 1990s could be 
left until after the next general elec- 
tion, he docs not propose to put the 
matter off. He fully expects to be in the 
throes of just that debate this time next 
year. 

The exact timetable will depend on 
how soon his own committee at the 
NAB delivers its advice. The aim is to 
produce a detailed Green Paper on the 
niture of higher education by the end 
of the year, but a September conclu- 
sion to the NAB exercise might mean 
some slippage into 198S before a 
further round of consultations on the 
Government’s proposals can begin. 
Before the end of that year, the die will 
. be cast. 

Whether those concerned with high- 
er education will like the result Is much 
more questionable. Mr Brooke Is not 
one for change for change's sake, but 
he will not rule out innovation, parti- 
cularly since recent initiatives in the 
schools and in further education have 
shown the will to contemplate fun- 
damental change. However, he rules 
out the two most far-reaching reforms 
publicly contemplated by Sir Keith 
Joseph: the so-called “islanding" of 
some universities and the introduction 
of student loans. 

He makes no judgment on the idea 
of “islanding", in which some universi- 
ties could opt to leave the state system 
taking with them a large once-and-for- 
all payment to get them started,, other 
than to record general agreement that 
now was not the time for such an 
experiment. But his views on student 
loans give more of a clue to Mr 
Brooke’s political location within the 
Conservative Party. For, unlike even 
Mr Waldegrave in the end, he has 
philosophical as well as practical 
doubts on the subject. 

In fact, he describes his own attitude 
as ambivalent, having Been loans work- 
ing well during his time in the United 
States. He is concerned about the 
effect on "that group whose income 
suggests a family background cultural- 
ly uneasy about debt 5 ' - an already 
underrepresented section of society 
and one which might be further put off 
higher education. More easily dealt 
with would be the second group which 
concerns him: those studying subjects 
such as theology, which nave low 


He was willing to argue (successfully) 
for additional money for the NAB 
earlier in the year and is still Gghting 
for increases in university research 
funding. But that docs not mean he 
will be easily convinced by those 
seeking to maintain the higher educa- 
tion system at its present size in the 
face of demographic decline. For the 
moment anyway, he expects to be 
presiding over preparations for an 
unpopular rationalization and to be 
taking an active role in deciding where 
the cuts should come. 

He sees nothing improper about the 
more directive stance ministers are 
taking towards the UGC, although he 
is fulsome in his praise for the way the 
committee has operated over half a 
century. The diversity of the universi- 
ties he sees as a tribute to the UGC, 
but contraction may require more 
sharing of the load than was the case In 
1981. 

"It was unfair of the Government to 
nak the UGC to take so high a profile 
when the circumstances that were 
leading to the committee taking a 
tremendous amount of flak were none 
of its making," says Mr Brooke. "The 
Oovemment quite deliberately be- 
tween 1981 and 1983 determined that It 
should show much more of Its head 
above the parapet. 

No delegation 
of responsibility 

"Whatever the outcome of the cur- 
rent statistical analyses or of student 
behaviour, it looks as though we will in 
fact have smaller numbers coming in at 
least for the first half of the 1990s. That 
is going to require a certain amount of 
rationalization of the system. If that is 
the case, then in terms of the more 
significant decisions the Government 
certainly will have to put its head 
above tne parapet." 

There will be no delegation of that 
responsibility either to a merged NAB 
ana UGC or to the fabled overarching - 
body, which would follow the Austra- 
lian model for determining higher 
education pplicy. The very thought 
that either might be possible Mr 
Brooke regards as a tribute to the 
NAB, which is still little more than two , 
years old. However, any formal links 
between the two bodies will have to 


> r-, - 43 per cent in the universities. He is 

. , determined that ihe trend should con- 
tinue and has only slight doubts about 
the consequences for access to higher 
9 education for women. He hopes that 

attempts to encourage more women 
into science will redress the balance, 
but he wonders whether lhe change 
will come sufficiently quickly. 

Careful watch 
will be kept 

Nevertheless, the march of progress 
must continue. Aware as he is that 
those in the arts and social sciences 
mny be feeling "unloved", Mr Brooke 
doubts that great damage will be done 
as long os a careful watch is kept on 
minority subjects. He sees the boost 
for science and technology as vitally 
important for the long-term health of 
the economy, which is why he and Sir 
• Keith arc also prepared to prolong 

\ ril A|| their battle for extra money ror um- 

versity research. 

“We fought very hard in the depart- 
ment in the last public expenditure 
tional money to finance its 1984/83 round to secure more resources for 
plan as evidence of concern for science and we obviously accept the 
polytechnics and colleges. And, with- decision of the Oovemment as a whole 

out conceding that they arc unfairly that it was not possible at the time. But 
treated compared with the universi- it is something we are committed to 
tics, he says: “If the judgment of HMI, and we have been trying to see if there 
accepted by NAB, has been that 12:1 is is any more we can do because we 
an appropriate average staff/student think it is good expenditure," says Mr, 
ratio and we arc pushing up towards Brooke. 

that, then by definition we are very it certainly does not appear to be a 
close to the limit.” struggle which dispirits him. He re-. 

However, he seems unwilling to mains as genial ana enthusiastic as he 

make a special case for the public was a year ago, despite a clear feeling 

sector. “There is a main commitment that unenviable ana highly important 
to quality and standards," says Mr decisions lie ahead. "I am enjoying it 
Brooke. "We would not want to be enormously," he concedes, “ft is such 
closing down good quality provision in an unbelievably pleasant and civilized 
one part of the system and leaving world." 
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merits might solve this problem, 
although it remains a concern. 

The dilemma is not one which Mr 
Brooke expects to have to face. “At a 
time of rigorous controls on .public 
expenditure, spending is all at the front 
end so, even If there were the phtio- , 
sophical Commitment to the idea, 
practical , circumstances have in fact 
ruled' it QUt, r he says. Id other words, 
the Treasury would not be prepared to 
bear the short-term costs for the sake 
of lorigcr-term. sayings. There is «?. 
intention to introduce loans arid any 
change in that portion ; wouId trigger 
guaranteed consultation m advance of 
Government action. . ' • ' ■ 

. 1 :•••• It, is ait analysis yrtjueh, places • Mr 
Brooke in the pragjxlatic trpthtionso^ 


S t; the procedure Is regarded as too 
nw. . , 

Instead, there will be judgments 
made primarily on the basis of auality, 
shouia the Government’s decisions on 
the size of the system go the way Mr 
Brooke predicts. He acknowledges the 
fears of many in the polytechnics and 
colleges that their institutions will 
become the control valve for contrao- 


tioni just as they have been performing 
that ninctiori in a time .of expansion, 
but tie does hot expect, or want this^o 


be the case; He points out that the 
decisions to expand recruitment .over 
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E '-j| Enid Hutchinson looks at the gradual growth of women ’s studies 

I] Making 

B ; their 
mark on 
n mankind 


The trials of keeping up 
with the movable feast 


Easier was very late this year. If I were 
in any doubt about it in January or 
February, the fact came home forcibly 
during the last Iwo weeks of a 13-week 
term, as students visibly wilted and 
complained of spreading an inadequ- 
ate grant even more thinly than usual, 
pie weight of that interminable term 
descended most heavily when I went to 
give a paper in Oxford on March 8. 
They were in semi-feslive mood, going 
down the following day; for me a 
further four weeks of term stretched 
ahead, fly such marginal differences 
are English status distinctions main- 
tained. Now the term has finished at 
last, and over a week into vacation the 
last of my third years are disappearing 
exhausted for a hard-earned break, 
and I wish, not for the first time, that 
movable Christian feasts could be 
permanently anchored in their 
wanderings. 

Easter is the great vagrant of the 
liturgical calendar and its itineraries 
have long perplexed, if not annoyed. 
The reckoning of Easter was a cause of 
concern and much dispute in the early 
Christian centuries. The dramatic 
events of the death' and resurrection of 
Christ were firmly tied to the Jewish 
Passover, with Easter day fixed two 
days after the Passover itself (Good 
Fnday). The Jewish feast was cele- 
brated on the full moon of the first 
month of spring, but the growing 
Christian _ desire for a demarcation 
from Jewish custom and for the fixing 
Easter on n Sunday, let alone the 
shift from luni-solar to solar reckoning 
produced difficulties and Inconsisten- 
cies. 

At Nicea in 325 Easter was fixed as 
the Sunday following the first full 
moon after the vernal equinox, and the 
quartodeeiman practice of celebrating 


ian king for a symbolic consecration. 

This lack of basic Christian know- 
ledge Is an ever-growing problem for 
all those involved in teaching and 
transmitting Western culture. For 
many years I have taught the develop- 
ment of Renaissance art and ideas. To 
jmint the contrast with the medieval 
world view l have frequently discussed 
with my students the differing treat- 
ment of religious themes in medieval 
and Renaissance art. 

The Annunciation has always been a 
favourite example. The potential in 
terms of human drama and emotion of 
that moment when the angel dropped 
in unexpectedly on Mary to announce 
her incipient virgin conception was 
something not lost on most Renaiss- 
ance artists. But I had waxed long on 
the nuances of apprehension, surprise 
and fear before one timid voice rose 
from the end of the table to ask what 
the Annunciation war. Now I tell the 
story first. The time must be long 
overdue when a course in the Christian 
religion becomes an obligatory compo- 
nent of humanities courses, a lesson 
ourcollcagues across the Atlantic have 
been quicker to learn. 


In the early 1950s T tutored a number 
of courses for the London district of 
the Workers’ Educational Association 
which might today be called women's 
studies. r, Women in the Changing 
World” was the title thought up by the 
then education secretary of the Towns- 
women's Guilds as a project for the 


social studies groups that formed part 
of the guilds’ range of interests. The 
WEA was asked to provide the tutors. 

I explored women historically, 
anthropologically, contemporaneous- 
ly and through literature. I became of 
necessity a single multidisciplinary 

f mndit. It also confirmed me as a 
eminist. Whoever else received en- 
lightenment academically and politi- 
cally, I certainly did. 

My chief difficulty lay in securing the 
tools for my own and the classes’ 
enlightenment. All the social histories 
were great on the Chartists and the 
growth of trade unions and - mostly 
men's - rise in democratic status but 
the women’s suffrage movement was 
dismissed in a couple of lines. Econo- 
mic historians seemed to ignore 
women’s working lives just as the 
anthropologists saw only men working 
in the fields. 

Feminism was at a low ebb at that 
time. Young women, graduating from 
universities, couldn’t get quickly 
enough to the kitchen sink. Ana it was 
the kitchen sink then for wasliing 
machines were as yet thinly spread. (1 
remember we discussed in the tea- 
breaks the drip-dry fabrics and soap- 
less detergents that were just appear- 
ing on the market - important new 
portents for women's lives.) It seemed 



As a child Easter Sunday appeared 
to me the magnificent culmination of 
an entire week,, indeed a season of 
preparation. T had given up sugar in tea 
(successfully), sweets (sporadically) 
and made positive efforts at general- 
ized charity (now and again) until the 
ceremonies of Holy Week. Then we 



ists to prepare their alumnae for the 
domestic life whatcverelse they did for 
them. 

So little was being published and I 
needed material to feed myself and my 
students, A chance reference in a 
footnote sent me to what had been the 
Women's Service Library and was now 
named after Millicent Fawcett who 
had led the fight for women’s suffrage 
from 1867 to 1929. There 1 found a 
treasure trove - histories, biographies, 
government reports, the records of the 
waves of feminist activity that were 
being lost from contemporary view - 
recovered from bombing and alive and 
well in Marsham Street, Westminster. 
Miss Vera Douic, its begetter and 
sustainer, guided my reading, supplied 
my book boxes, and filled the gaps left 
by the current experts in various 
disciplines. Many of the books 1 found 
there • have, in recent years, been 
reissued under Virago and other labels 
and new works have poured from new 
presses. So much so that 59 new 
non-fiction works of a feminist nature 
published since 1982 are at present 
under scrutiny for this year’s Fawcett 
Book Prize - an annual event, inciden- 
tally helping the Fawcett Library to 
maintain its utility to ah ever-increas- 
ing user. 

Women's studies has been develop- 
ing as a separate element in higher 
education in the United States since 
irV' In , ,s ' 50untr y 10 institutions of 
higher education offer one or more 
postgraduate courses under such tides 
as sexual divisions and Society,, femin- 
ism and social science, gender and 
education as Variants of a general title 
of Women’s studies.. Some 26,lnstlru- 
tions offer aspects of women's studies 
in updergradpate Courses. ; .. 

A recent Addition has been the Open 
Uniyprslfy’s "The . Changing ExMri-. 
fnceMWoipen”. A tcam^f speciaUets 
fo sociology, education, biology,* liter- 
atoe, chemistry, maths, physSts, eedi- 
nomics. anthropology and history Was 


Redressing the balance: from Women’s Studies: ansounepS n. 
tutors, published by the National Extension College and the Worked I 
Educational Association's Berks, Bucks and Oxon district. 

SSfi -* h . c , P rom ° ter !, of women’s lion. By 1981 a women's educate 
studies in higher education. For there advisory committee had been se! c 
can be no greater sin than to stray from and a voluntary group was publishki . 

one s own path inside the groves of women’s newsletter but Ihiswasti 
*5^.™ . ai i™ e t n * goes on back seemed to be running without m A 
and forth both in the United States and enthusiasm from above. 

k 6 f . of women's studies best In some districts the women pi 

integrating them into the more support than in others. Some 53 
cumculum of relevant conventional women’s studies tutors in the Berio, 
disciplines or by creating autonomous Bucks and Oxon district produced 

departments m their own nght, with the National Extension College and c 

their own research and methods mak- financial support from the Equl 

inn a distinctive and riKnn-ir* rnntril.u- . t 
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can be no greater sin than to stray from 
one’s ownpath inside the groves of 
academe. The argument goes on back 
and forth both in the United States and 
here. Is the aid of women’s studies best 
served by Integrating them into the 
curriculum of relevant conventional 
disciplines or by creating autonomous 
departments in their own right, with 
their own research and methods mak- 
ing a distinctive and discrete contribu- 
tion to higher education? Either WHy 
there is a risk of being ghettoized. A 
recent work. Theories of Women's 
Studies fed. Gloria Bowles and Rcnntc 
Duelli Klein) brines the arguments 
together, mostly In the more de- 
veloped American context, but 
equally relevant here. 

How can one ensure that integration 
doesn t lead to lack of status? Would a 
women's studies element in say, the 
faculties of law, medicine or econo- 
mics survive cuts that might have to be 
made, especially if some new and 
exciting and more profitable aspect of 
the departmental discipline appears on 
the horizon? And would a separate 
women's studies department get its 
bands on the funds It needed to secure 
its position, finance its research and 
maintain its impeccability? Women 
rarely control the sources of financial 
power and women’s concerns have a 
low priority when it comes to grants 
and endowments, as Virginia Woolf 
pointed out long ago. 

. I was reminded of this when discus- 
sing the place of women's studies 
courses with John Taylor of the WEA. 
Tnere was usually some hesistancy on 
the question of academic respectabil- 
ity* I was told. But how about trade 
union studies, I asked. These surely 
came within the area where political 
intent find 'academic coh tent met. The 
difference was spelled out. Trade un- 
£!! S ^ PUt in arid Women, 

though dominating numerically the 
student body and predominating in the 
voluntary running of the branches, 
have only the power of the individual 
(and usually the family) puree. 

*- p»ey have nuisance value, however, 
and women s studies exist on a sizeable 
scale within the . WEA. There are 
^relevant disciplines 
find titlM Uke worpen and science, 
vyomen in h politics, history of child 
rearing and women poets and novelists 
appear in the programmes nationwide. 

It took some time for the WEA to set 
gJS- JStS k < * Hfi cdt tp fipd the 
dxtent of: the penetration. Combing 
though , annual reports, of the 2? 
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I gathered together on a modest salt 
iilT those years ago. It still, rijWy. 
entails n lot of work on the pat of 
tutors and students and no doubt ai 
group will make its own selection foa 
the material provided. The Orenlto 
versity course, to be repeated aiuu» 
ly, which can be taken alone as an 
associate course, would suit lutoiso j 
students working in isolation ora 
study circle fashion. It is reported to be 
very popular with some several nns- 
dred students at present taking pan. 

Judy Lown, in a thoughtful noteoa 
women's studies in adult educa&w 
printed in Women’s Studies Courstt* 
the UK (which usefully lists as nu*J 
courses as are known, including p® 1 

graduate and undergraduate onw 

points out the advanlage of the 
education setting. She writes to« * 
cause these are not tied to 
tioos or qualifications, many 
constraints of competitive ass#®* 1 
and hierarchical methods are icaw *?■ 
"What adult education courses 1** 
resources is usually made up w 
terms of freedom and autonomy- Jr 
worries of the academics about o™ 
stepping the mark are removcdaitf 
students' own experiences conje^ 
their own as they have “ oM , ID *T 

education ever since TawneysJ®*; 

"Feminist writings and jag? 
can, of course, form a central 
such courses, but their role ispnJJ 
as stimulus not as received 
she argues. Women's studies w . 

education, where consciousness 

ine can be an Important 
whatever the subject, is les,. , 
able to becoming mstltutionaliwa 
divorced from Feminist 
courses in higher education 
ments," she adds. . orio 

Whether in higher educating 
the flexible aiTangemcn“J^ ■ 
within adult education, Mu JK, 
of. the Open University, 1 # 

dies ire maklpg . their 
consciousness of women 1 » larue- - : 
hopes thereby, on society 
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Alex Pravda predicts dramatic changes in the highly secretive leadership of the Soviet Union 


Changing places - 
behind the curtain 


The last two years have seen nearly as 
many leaders come and go in the 
Kremlin as the previous 65. For a slate 
long distinguished by leadership con- 
tinuity -Lenin, Stalin, Khruschcv and 
Brezhnev between them saw out 13 
British and American counterparts - 
two successions in 18 months marks a 

dramatic change. 

As we pause for breath between 
Kremb'n successions - and given Cher- 
nenko's respiratory disease the next 
may not be too far off- this might be an 
opportunity to reflect on the signifi- 
cance of recent events. Wliot light do 
they throw on Soviet leadership poli- 
tics: fio they deepen our understanding 
or only reveal the depths of our 
ignorance? More important, do lead- 
ership changes matter: do they merely 
alter the pecking order in the Kremlin 
or constitute turning-points in Soviet 
policy and development? 

The Soviet Union remains a highly 
secretive society. While data on social 
and economic developments is now 
relatively plentiful, the closer we get to 
the political centre, the scantier in- 
formation becomes. 

With the exception of Khnischev’s 
reminiscences, published in the West, 
Soviet political memoirs reveal very 
little about the leadership politics of 
the post-Stalin period. Emigrd and 
dissident writers rarely concern them- 
selves with Kremlin politics which they 
typically regard with disdain as a 
process best understood by reading 
the Godfather. 

The Medvedevs are almost alone in 
paying attention to leadership politics. 
For obvious reasons this is not a 
subject that figures seriously in Soviet 
academic literature. Privately some 
well-informed academics, privy to in- 
side information through their roles as 
advisers, may provide Westerners with 
information on individual leaders or 
decisions. Valuable though such com- 
ments are, they can seldom be attri- 
buted or checked. Similar problems of 
verification affect the occasional 
assessments of Kremlin politics from 
East European sources. 

Most of our knowledge of leadership 
politics comes from a meticulous read- 
me of tbe Soviet press. This involves 
using Krcmlinologicai techniques to 
read betweon the lines of official 
announcements and speeches to tease 
out the real political subtext. As Soviet 
newspapers print political bulletins 
rather than news, the nuances of 
coverage and language may reveal the 
political views of tne institution - party 
organization, trade union or the army 
“ fjjst runs the paper. 

This is especially the case during 

The Soviet system has few rules 
regulating leadership power and 
none defining an overall chief execu- 
te position. On paper there are 
Uree authoritative executive offices: 
the chairmanship of the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet (the largely cere- 
jjjuoial headship of state which the 
western press calls the presidency); 
be chairmanship of the Presidium of 
toe Council 0 f Ministers or govern- 
Premiership; and most impor- 
the general secretaryship of 
toe Communist Party (the headship 
"the party’s administrative 
JPjJJtotoi). The Politburo, the top 
J^eulive body of the party and the 
real Cabinet of the Soviet system, has 
w designated head. 

vBrSJ 0 * j €aders have in fact held b 
of offices. Lenin was head of 
■“J^nient; Stalin made the general 
J~JJ*t®ry*hip his initial power base 
later buttressed thb with the 
premiership. Though 
eg , fl r J5^® v Jwlowed suit he firmly 
ai 8* ner »l secretaryship 

Powerful office in 
SeJSSS a primacy 


periods of leadership change, for suc- 
cession raises the temperature of Mos- 
cow politics and provides a field day 
for Krcmlinoiogists. Major speeches 
take on more than the usual political 
significance as do other Kremlinolo- 
gical indicators, such as the order of 
signatures on obituary notices or the 
way in which leaders line up on 
ceremonial occasions (the Soviets set 
great store by protocol). 

Candidature campaigns are often 
accompanied by increased political 
sniping. In the early phases of the 
Brezhnev succession for instance, the 
Moscow evening paper, controlled by 
a Politburo member, doctored a 
photograph to cut a political rival out 
of a senior leadership line-up. Political 
damage can also be wrought by leaks 
to the Western media of scandals 
affecting possible contenders. 

Such sniping may indicate the grow- 
ing intensity of personal conflict but 
tells us little about the contours of 
political relations between contenders. 
These can be traced to some extent by 
studying the subtext of their speeches. 
The terms in which they refer to other 
politicians and to their policies some- 
times can locate individuals fairly 
accurately. When combined with the 
full range of Kremlinological data, the 
textual evidence does shed some light 
on the subterranean process of the 
leadership contest which, in a charac- 
teristic remark, Churchill likened to 
“two dogs fighting under a carpet”. 

Predicting the outcome of lead- 
ership contests is extremely difficult as 
Central Intelligence Agency and Un- 
ited States Department of Stale Krcm- 
linologisls found to their cost in the 
1950s and 196th. Since then our under- 
standings! leadership politics has been 
greatly enhanced by the analysis of 
career patterns from which we can 
generalize whith some confidence ab- 
out the qualifications needed to reach 
the top. 

When combined with Kremlinolo- 
gical evidence, hard datn made it 
possible to predict the result of the 
Brezhnev succession. Once Andropov 
became a Central Committee secret- 
ary in May 1982, most serious obser- 
vers favoured him over Chernenko on 
the grounds that he was better qual- 
ified for the general secretaryship by 
his proven ability in a wide variety of 
responsible jobs. When the same 
criteria were applied earlier this year, 
they pointed to Gorbachov as Andro- 
pov's successor. 

Chernenko was dismissed as a non- 
starter, not just on account of age but 
because of his undistinguished, narrow 
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Pallbearers led by Konstantin Chernenko (centre left), the present Soviet leader, carry the coffin bearing 
his predecessor Yuri Andropov across Red Square for burial. 


career - he rose without trace on 
Brezhnev's coat-tails - as well as 
because he had foiled in his earlier bid. 
The fact that Chernenko got the post, 
however close the deciding vote, re- 
minds us of the pitfalls of imputing our 
“rationality” to the Kremlin “selecto- 
rate" and underestimating their cau- 
tion and conservatism. On the other 
hand, Chernenko's age and health 
suggest that he was appointed as a 
stop-gap to ease the transition from the 
septuagarians to a younger group of 
leaders headed by Gorbachov. Roma- 
nov and Vorotnikov. Their appear- 
ance in strategic positions signals the 
imminence of the long-heralded rise to 
dominant power of a new generation. 

So what? may be the response of 
some seasoned observers: young or 
old, they are all senior apparatchiks 
whose opinions differ only marginally. 
Of course the top dlite agree on 
fundamentals such as one-party rule, 
democratic centralism and the prop- 
agation of a Marxist-Leninist ideology. 
But these leave plenty of room for 
differing interpretations. 

While individual opinions and insti- 
tutional perspectives differentiate dlile 
views, some of the most interesting 
divisions run along generational lines. 
The 50-year-olds now reaching the 
upper rungs of the political ladder have 
followed career paths that contrast 
with the road taken by the sentuaga- 
rians. They are far better educated 
than their elders and more skilled in 
political management than trouble- 
shooting. Such skills tend to make the 
younger Atite less dogmatic and more 
pragmatic and flexible in their 
approach to problems. 


Lines of succession 


the apex of the party’s administrative 
machine and Cabinet office to the 
Politburo, he controls key appoint- 
ments and channels much of the 
Information reaching the Politburo. 
How successfully a general secretary 
translates these advantages into lead- 
ership power depends on his personal 
qualities, his handling of policy and 
prevailing leadership conventions. 

Since the end of Stalin’s long 

E ersonal dictatorship over the Pollt- 
uro informal conventions have 
tended to circumscribe the power of 
the general secretary and turn the 
foUlDuro into a collective leadership. 
Becoming general secretary Is only 
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one stage In a tripartite process of 
succession (candidature, transfer of 
office, consolidation of power) that Is 
made far more protracted and uncer- 
tain than Its Western equivalents by 
the absence of effective rules and 
mechanisms. • . . 

The candidature stage begins in 
earnest when the Incumbent leader 
shows signs of serious MWcal* or 
more usually physical, debilitation. 
Thus It can last for several years as In 
the Hrezhnev succession. Because no 
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ment and military establishments. 

The transfer or office takes place 
quickly to minimize the chances of 
succession giving rise to a general 
crisis. Within hours of the demise of 
the old leader (Khrushchev Is the 
only one to have been removed) (he 
“selectors te” meets in cardlnal-llke 
conclave to choose the new general 
secretary. The final decision Is taken 
by a vote of fiill Politburo members. 
Their choice Is then speedily en- 
dorsed by a special meeting of tbe 
Central Committee, the party’s par- 
liament, which formally has the right 
to elect both Politburo and Secre- 
tariat. 

The more split his Politburo nomi- 
nating vote, (he greater the difficul- 
ties the nefr general- secretary will 
meet in consolidating his leading 
office Info a position of leadership 
authority. Unlike the British Prime 
Minister the general secretary cannot 
simply Appoint his own Cabinet. 
Instead he has to collaborate with 
senior oligarchs to propiote suppor- 
ters to the Politburo and, what is tar 
more difficult, to epse out major 
opponents. Only ; when a general 
secretary' has thus consolidated his 
power In the Politburo (and 1 In the 
Central Committee) can the succes- 
sion process be described . as 'com? 

^pjp.nlftokJChrushchevfouryeUrs „ 


Political experience reinforces such 
tendencies. U is important to remem- 
ber that their formative political years 
were not those of internal and external 
war that moulded thcii seniors, but 
ones of de-Stalinization. The prism 
through which they view the political 
universe brings out the complexity of 
economic and social problems rather 
than highlighting a monochrome of 
politicalideology and control. Used to 
a climate of basicstability, the younger 
dlite are more sclf-confldcm, less wary 
of change and more sensitive to the 
need for adaptation. 

What they say in public reveals the 
leading representatives of the post- 
Stalin generation as generally more 
receptive to new ideas and methods, 
particularly in the economic sphere. 
Not that this makes them “liberals” , a 
term misapplied by the Western media 
to any Soviet politicians who loosens 
central controls. More appropriate 
perhaps is the term “progressive’' used 
by insiders close to the Moscow politic- 
al scene. It is the prospect of progres- 
sives in political command that makes 
the present leadership situation so 
interesting. 

At this point the sceptic may raise 
another objection: generationni differ- 
ences arc surely submerged in the 
overriding struggle for power that 
dominates Kremlin politics. Clearly 
the ill-defined and protracted nature of 
political succession means that power 
issues preorcupy Soviet politicians to 
an even greater extent than they fill the 
thoughts of their Western counter- 
parts. Yet the salience of power does 
not make policy irrelevant or purely 
instrumental. The growth of oligar- 

leadershlp. 

Their successors, being older men, 
hqve tried to foreshorten this stage. 
Andropov managed within IS 
months to make an impressive num- 
ber or personnel changes at secon- 
dary levels and got several suppor- 
ters into the foil Politburo, yet railed 
to dent the ranks of his leading 
opponents. The absence ofsersonnel 
change at the last Central Committee 
meeting suggests that Chernenko has 
hardly embarked on the consolida- 
tion stage. 

Many Western observers see the 
succession process as the weakest 
part of the Soviet political system. Its 
protracted nature draws out and 
Intensifies internecine strife, while 
the absence of any regulated tenure 
of office makes too much hinge on the 
. physical health of the leader and can 
lead .to general political sclerosis. 

From a Kremlin perspective such 
defects, however worrying, may 
seem acceptable. The determination 
of tenure by physical survival may 
present a problem In the near foture 
not because tire candidates for office 
ai*c too frail, but because they are 
likely to stay for 20 years. 

1 Yet tbe alternative of a fixed term, 
let alone the introduction of a real 
"Central CopnriUtee election (as tried 
in Pound In 1981), wopld carry the 
risk of far greater political lnitabil- 
‘ Jty. For such ; a , regularization of 
: succession ! ; would probably extend 

. levels of tire party hierarchy. ; • 


chical conventions over the last 30 
years has opened up greater scope for 
policy debate in the Politburo. More 
recently, with leaders striving for con- 
sensus, policy disagreements have 
often been resolved by compromise. 

Political succession strains such 
compromises, and exposes and cataly- 
ses policy change. The various changes 
of tne succession process affect policy 
in distinct ways. When lobbying for 
support, candidates make deals with 
key constituencies, such as the milit- 
ary, which may shift policy commit- 
ments. Within the Politburo candida- 
ture campaigns may well be advanced 
by proposing fresh solutions to long- 
standing problems. 

Breaking away from established 
policy becomes easier once the trans- 
fer of office has taken place. Ideas 
blocked by the old leader often find 
favour with his successor. For a while a 
new goftera.l secretary typically pays 
lip-servico to ppllcy continuity, he 
actually seeks to set a new style and 
make nis mark with new initiatives, 
usually in the form of campaigns tike 
Andropov’s drive for discipline or 
Gicmenko's for Ideological mobiliza- 
tion. In the early stages of consolidat- 
ing power, though, the general secret- 
ary's scope for policy innovation 
beyond such campaigns is limited by 
the complexion or the Cabinet he has 
inherited from his predecessor. 

Once the general secretary has built 
his own team, he can launch major 
policy initiatives, as did Khrushchev 
From the late 1950s and Brezhnev more 
cautiously in the 1970s. Given the 
highly-centralized structure of the 


personnel changes to dear the way, 
even leadership directives can run into 
the sand. And it is the capacity of 
leadership change to accelerate tur- 
nover in people as well as policies that 
makes political succession the closest 
approximation in the Soviet context to 
a change in government. 

Neither of the recent successions 
have yet produced a change in govern- 
ment . Andropov had time on ly to set a 
new style, state some policy intentions 
and make a start on personnel. Cher- 
nenko seems to have agreed, as part of 
a deal to get the general secretaryship, 
to support the experimental industrial 
and agricultural reforms favoured by 
Andropov and now advanced by the 
progressives, notably Gorbachov. Yet 
no breakthrough is likely here unless 
and until Gorbachov becomes general 
secretary, for it needs a united and 
. energetic leadership to overcome the 
Inertia of the Soviet bureaucracy which 
has a distinguished track record ,of 
emasculating reforms. 

Predicting dramatic change in the 
Soviet Union Is a notoriously risky ' 
business. All the same it looks as if 
Chernenko’s political demise will trig- 
ger a political succession that will bring 
into power the first post-Stalin genera- 
tion to rule the Soviet Union. All the 
evidence thrown up by the last two 
successions suggests that the next ono 
will, produce . the most important 
change in government the Soviet Un- 
ion has seen for.30 years. . i 
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Efficiency in universities is much more 
than just keeping the books straight 
and cutting waste (whatever that may 
mean). The organization and structure 
should encourage scholarship in its 
best sense and allow new ideas to 
develop. 

Let us state the problem: universi- 
ties arc complex organizations. Even 
the smallest deal with several thousand 
people-students and staff-and have a 
turnover in tens of mill ion s , sometimes 
more. Objectives arc often stated as a 
mixture of research and teaching. 
Most academics prefer the former and 
their career rewards come from re- 
search. Nevertheless, students have to 
be taught and administration intrudes. 

Senior academics, who have been 
promoted largely because of research 
ability, are expected to run the system 
smoothly. It is remarkable that it does 
work so well. No doubt a lot of the 
credit goes to long suffering registrars, 
bursars and many devoted officials. 
Given the size of the operation no one 
gets paid much either. 

There are other problems: there is a 
saying that riding in the Grand Nation- 
al and love affairs are similar -easy to 
start and very difficult to finish. It is 
much the same with university staff: 
easy to hire but very hard to fire. Even 
the least autocratic business organiza- 
tion relies on that as an ultimate 
sanction. Persuading people who have 
little to lose is a formidable task as 
anyone who has tried it will know. 

Most academics like power but don't 
care much for administration, which 
requires fiddly, time-consuming but 
necessary detail. We alt want our own 
freedom but don't like others 
stepping onto our territory. Mean- 
while vice-chancellors, registrars, 
deans and finance officers usually 
prefer things to be neat and tidy. 
Predictable responses, orderly proce- 
dures which move decisions from sub- 
committees and boards of studies to 
senate and council. In other words, the 
management like to feel that they are 
in control. I don’t blame them; we 
would all like that. The trouble is that a 
tidy process of decision making can so 
easily be mistaken for effective action. 

Anyway, the world is rather beastly: 
it keeps changing in unpredictable 
ways. Adaptation and neat, dear proc- 
edures are probably incompatible. The 
classic response to uncertainty is, first, 
to put the lid back on the cauldron. So 
we have new committees, more com- 
mittees, working parties and longer 
rules. 


Playing the university game 


Delegation 
and control: 
Thomas 
Kempner 
makes his 
contribution 
to the 

great debate 

However, people are very clever at 
getting round all those ana then the 
process of seeking more, and more, 
detailed control continues. A lot of 
energy can go in this game. 

Our major difficulty in managing n 
university is (hat objective perform- 
ance measures are impossible to find. 
Moreover, the long term nature of the 
investment in people makes judgment 
that much harder. Yet it must be done: 
all managers face this problem and 
so do vice chancellors and senior 
academics. No performance standards 
pre strictly comparable in the same 
subjects and it becomes even harder 
when comparisons are made across 
subjects and departments. All we can 
do is to look very carefully at a list 
consisting of, among others: age and 
qualifications of staff; external honours 
and appointments; publications; exter- 
nal grants received; number of re- 
search students and PhD completion 
rates and time taken; undergraduate 
performance. AH the above have flaws 
and none should be applied in a 
wooden or simplistic manner. 

We want to be fair. It is part of our 
culture. But fair to what and whom? 
Suppose in our university we have 
Professor X. He is lively, verv energe- 
tic, bit of a barrow boy, gets good 
students and staff. He also attracts 
grants like a vacuum cleaner. He 
seems to know how to manage a 
growing enterprise or, which is just as 
good, has people near him who can 
take care of such matters. He Is also a 
nuisance: breaks the rules and ignores 
the system. Tiy and control him and he 
gets frustrated; there is also an inplied 
threat that he will take himself and his 
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more able circus to the next town. 
What shall we do with him? 

My suggestion is to build on success. 
Let (hat group have some independ- 
ence and give them more if results 
justify it. Our judgment should be on 
results. Often easier said than done; 
matters are rarely as dear cut as above. 
Moreover, we don't like Professor X 
much either because of his combative 
temperament and flashy behaviour. 

Now contrast X with Y. Professor Y 
makes no trouble, he is helpful and 
courteous, and good on committees. 
Sound and reliable, he doesn’t ask for 
much nor does he get it. His subject is 
not moving fast, and is a well estab- 
lished and relatively stable discipline. 
We suspect that in some years from 
now there may be a radical shift of 
emphasis which may require re-align- 
ment or amalgamation with a newer 
subject. Still, it will do for the present ; 
there are other problems. 

High on that list is Professor Z. We 
don't see him very often. Someone, 
our predecessors, of course, made a 
mistake when he was appointed. His 
subject area is of growing importance 
and Is going through very radical 
changes. Neither Z, nor most of his 
staff, have the wits or the energy to do 
much about it. 

So ir the whole system is so difficult 
to manage could one try some alterna- 
tives. For example, we could begin by 
identifying some areas where common 
standards must be applied and central 
control is desirable. Second, a rather 
grey area where the requirement for 


central control is not clcnrcut and mny 
change over time and according to 
circumstances. It might also vary de- 
pending on the degree of confidence in 
the competence of the individuals to 
whom decisions have been delegated. 
The third is the one where a very high 
degree of autonomy and local decision 
making would be encouraged, but 
always with the proviso that if the 
situation changes so do the rules. 

In management we are learning that 
the type of organization, and the sort 
of people we employ in particular parts 
of it, nave to be contingent upon - 
depend on - the task to be accom- 
plished. This in turn means a willing- 
ness to allow, and indeed encourage, 
variety. Some parts of an organization 
require the careful and meticulous 
application of rules. At the other 
extreme wc need people who arc 
highly innovative and entrepreneurial. 
The former respond well to rule and a 
hierarchical command structure. The 
latter emphatically do not; they don’t 
like being supervised. 

The problem, of course, for senior 
managers in the university is that we 
need both types. This creates tensions 
and accusations of unfairness. There is 
no helping that; for it is equally unfair 
to treat each section in the same wny. 
The innovators can make an equally 
strong case to be treated differently on 
the grounds that they bring new re- 
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not happen all at once. But reS? 
three things: rciBCB w 

Third, if things go wrong, don’t £ 
us. You will be held accountableaX 
the worst you risk your own job Wrt 
you did say you wanted freedom 
To Professor Y : We appreciate 
sound and careful way you m\t 
department. Equally good h" S 
you willingly shoulder committed 
and the university’s time-conswJ 
but necessary, administrative wnLh 
is pleasant to have departments whfa 
cause no worry. Yet the risk is 
wilt become too comfortable. Wfe 
you next make appointments you mu 
choose lively perhaps even tulici 
difficult people, who can ensure the , 
vitality of your department. 

To ProFessor Z: We are going k 
have a difficult conversation 
Things must change and soon. Gew 
ous conditions are available for eadi 
retirement. If you have served ft 
university well in the past, the amng 
ments for your departure will be mk 
as honourable as possible - emeritus 
titles and part-time work. 

University managers have a haJ 
job. It is not easy to run a lira 
organization efficiently at any time £ 
alone in a period of cuts and unce- 
Ininty. Nor is the rate, and possibility 
for, change uniform across faculty 
and departments. Nevertheless, uni 
versifies, like organizations, mas 
adapt and be repositioned to take info 
account new scholarship and the im- 
pact of the political and social wxld 
My conclusion is that univerritin 
are not suitable for rigid structures and 
control; they arc too complex and 
varied for that. Yctthcpressuresarein 
the opposite direction and they should 
be resisted. 

The author is principal of Henley, 7fc 
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In various parts of the world there are several 
programmes in high-energy particle physics seek- 
mo to discover fundamental particles -quarks etc 
- the basic building blocks of matter. How should 
these activities be viewed? Who assesses them? 
Arc they worthwhile? And how docs the cost of 
th^rgorammes stand in relation to their stated 

Could it be that the search Tor fundamental 
particles Is rather like a substitute for God - a 
secular search for a final cause or an unraoving 
mover? Is it all a matter of belief rather than 
science, or does not science rest on conventional 
systems of accepted beliefs anyway? I would like 
e? IKP 16 th* existence or discovery of 
rundamental particles rests as much on accepted 
bcliera as it does on nature, and that rival 
programmes in high-energy physics conflict and 
sustwn disparate accounts of experients. 

Although most discussions on particle physics 
lake place on the physicists’ own terms, there are 
other ways of looking at. the subject These can 
lead to very different inferences when compared 
• to the one usually drawn in -both academic and 

S pular journals - ie that "final" knowledge lies 
t ahead, around the corner. But an alternative 
roework is .that adopted in sociological and ■ 
. anthropological studies of scientific knowledge 
where rc^ntrescarCJimay> c ll pu|i the ™ from 

' C a ? tha * fundamental : : 

^Wirigbloeks of the universe have really been ' 
j : found. This-r^Search focuses on the conventional 
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but at the very least mny represent a waste a 
hiehlv trained neonlc. Althouah the current coy 



order to illustrate the social character of know- 
ledge, Fleck noted that our rather arbitrary 
choice of the atomic weight of oxygen flfi] 
thereby fixed that of hydrogen (if oxygen is 16. 
hydrogen must be 1.008) - the scale of atomic 
weights thus rests on a social convention, but 
nature imposes constraints in respect of the 
particular ratios between the atomic weights of 
given elements. In other words, the choice of a 
scale for atomic weights constitutes an "active" 
connection set up by scientists, while nature itself 
imposes “passive" constraints on those connec- 
tions. 

Moreover the nature of discovery is not entirely 
straightforward either: the benefit of hindsight 

f£ n T. US J hat . l . t a group rather 

■ than nature" which decides to call a particular 
eventa discovery", Discovery, inotherwords, is 
a st qtlu.tonferrtd or negotiated by asocial group ' 
rather than an -accolade awarded by nature 
Further; different groups sometimes sustain diffe- 
rent accounts Of discovery - competing groups 
propound disparate knowledge claims. (A fine 
example of , this Occurred in relation to the 
discovery of Neptune. In Europe, Adams and 
i-evemCr werc credited with iis discovery, but In 
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is comparatively small in relation to defaw 
expenditure, it is of course huge in comparison^ 
other much neglected areas of research (eg 
alternative sources of energy). Moreover bees# 
each step forward appears to require higher 


Peoples inhabit wtiat for us appear to Be magical 
worlds. Yet to the outsider, the world of 
high-energy physics appears to be no less fanciful 
- charm, strangeness, gluons, quarks etc. , popu- 
late and characterize this mysterious realm. But 
these are only labels; a deeper correspondence 
between the worlds of the primitive and the 
particle physicist lies in the search for order and 
pattern, the search to refer all motion back to 
, something unmovable, to find basic properties 
and fundamental unite. From an anthropological 
goint of view then, what is thought to be 
.. rundamental must rest.oq.g. social convention; 
it must be rooted in only one of Innumerable 
potential systems of thought - any one of which 
might claim to have discovered ever more 
fundamental building blocks. 

From this perspective the path to the frontier of 
^ow^erige^seemingiy being blazed by . high- 
energy physics is one whose goals are set by Sc 
community of physicists themselves: It resides in 
5 e fr ame work within which they work, and 
11 , canrtot be expected to 
■SgffiS,”- t0 roaTdivisions 
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accelerators - the eventual cost, given a 
innumerable series of steps, will probably W 
tinue to increase. ^ 

The sociological view of high-energy_I»P 
will probably be resisted by the physiosis, » 
sociologists of science may well retort dial iw® 
resistance stems from the desire to prog 
professional interests, careers, prestige, aw 
exhalted position within the hierarchy of 
as much as it does from the knowledge ideals un 
may subscribe to. M 

At a deeper level sociologists would wau 
consider why such negative reactions may 
What is it that irks the physicists so? What s 
stake? What hallowed ground are we waW 
One possible answer is that our quesdois 
against the grain of much received wisdom-JJ} 
challenge people’s sense of proper or«r. 
intuitions often indicate that there must 
answers, first causes, beelnninfts and enm- 
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Mirjam Foot profiles the ‘prince of 
librarians’ Sir Anthony Panizzi 

The legacy of an 
adopted son 


“Every day hundreds of scholars, from 
every land, pass beneath the bust of 
Panizzi above the entrance to bis greet 
Reading Room. Few stop to think of 
the debt they all owe to the genius of 
this most remarkable man." These are 
the dosing words of Edward Miller’s 
eminently readable biography of 
Antonio Panizzi, the prince of libra- 
rians, who devoted his life lo creating a 
British national library and to making 
it the greatest and most important in 
the world. It was to honour this man 
and to keep the memory of his name 
alive that the generous and anonymous 
donor of funds to enable the British 
Library to set up a series of lectures in 
bibliography, named this trust the Sir 
Anthony Panizzi Foundation. 

Antonio Gcncsio Maria Panizzi was 
bom on September 16 1797 in Brescel- 
loin the Duchy of Modena, the son of a 
pharmacist. He went to local schools, 
to a grammar school in Reggio Emilia 
and thence, in 1814, to readlaw at the 
University of Parma. His interest in 
books and libraries had first been 
awakened at school in Reggio where 
Gaetano Fantuzzi ran the school lib- 
rary, and later at Parma where Pezza- 
na, the librarian of the Bibliotecn 
Parmense befriended him. While a 
student, Panizzi joined the Sublimi 
Maestri Perfeiti, one of the secret 
societies devoted to the freedom and 
unity of Italy. 

In 1818 he took his degree in 
jurisprudence and started a legal prac- 
tice in his father’s house in Brcscello. 
The conflict between being on the one 
hand a successful young lawyer with 
friends in established circles, and on 
the other an ardent patriot and mem- 
ber of a by now outlawed secret society 
of the Carbonari type, came to a head 
after the revolt of Naples. Many 
arrests were made, incluaingthose of 
close political friends, and, Bresccllo 
having become too hot to hold him, 
Panizzi made his escape northward 
and arrived in Lugano in the late 
autumn of 1822. In Switzerland he 
wrote and published a book exposing 
the reign or terror and the activities of 
the secret police in Modena. This 
angered Duke Francis and Panizzi 
became a marked man. 

Orders for bis arrest were issued in 
February 1823 and in October of that 
year he was tried and sentenced to 
death in absentia. Meanwhile Panizzi 
had made his way to England where he 
arrived in May, with, in nis own words 
“not quite a sovereign in his pocket, 
knowing no one nor a word of the 
language”. London was swarming with 
refugees and Panizzi, armed with let- 
ters of introduction to William Ros- 
«>e. a patron of Italian literature, 
decided to try his luck in Liverpool. He 
soon became an intimate of the Roscoe 
family circle; he taught Italian, his 
English improved, and he devoted 
himself to the study of Italian literature 
and history. 

In February 1828, through the influ- 
ence of Henry Brougham .Panizzi was 
appointed to the chair of Italian lan- 
guage and literature at the newly 
established University of London, thus 
exchanging a modest prosperity for 
desperate poverty once again. He had 
very few pupils and filled his too ample 
leisure with further study and the 
preparation of editions of Boiardo and 
Ariosto. This activity, brought him in 


plans for a new wing, and the gift of 
George IV of his father’s library in 
1823 convinced Parliament that new 
premises had become essential. 

Among Panizzi's early duties was 
that of cataloguing the French Revolu- 
tionary tracts, not an easy task and one 
that led him to devise rules for the 
cataloguing of anonymous books. He 
also catalogued current books, put the 
Banks collection in order, and 
arranged and catalogued the rare 
books in the King’s library. He worked 
hard, too hard according to his friends, 
often staying late to work by candle- 


contact with the scholar and book 
rollector Thomas Grenville, and a 
to™ i friendship which was to prove so 
beneficial, both to Panizzi himself and 
tP|th e , British Museum library, de- 
veloped. It was Grenville’s influence, 
?“P, with that of Brougham, now 
wrd Chancellor, as well as Panizzi’s 
great acquirements and talents", 
'.^weuredTUm m April 1831 the 
Appointment as Extra Assistant Libra- 
nan tn the Department of Printed 
^r S^ho British Museum. . • 

■ pJ!5 : W5 l ™ e the Department of 

■ 25*? ®°°^ wa$ little known, little: 
. regarded, and -- as thd national library 

- ' v,ere housed on the ground floor 

• Hou se in Great Russell 
“Ccornmqdation quite insuffi- 
• Stowing needs of the 
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light, until this was forbidden for fear 
of fire. Panizzi's editions of Boiardo 
and Ariosto, begun when an under- 
employed professor of Italian, were 
published in nine volumes between 
1830 and 1834. He then prepared an 
edition of Boiardo's Sonetti e Canzone 
which he dedicated to Grenville. He 
contributed reviews and articles to 
various periodicals, but his increas- 
ingly pressing museum duties took toll 
of further scholarly publication. 

The old interleaved printed British 
Museum catalogue had become very 
difficult to use through a surfeit of 
additions and many inaccuracies. In 
1834 Baber, then Keeper of Printed 
Books, submitted a proposal to the 
trustees, compiled with Panizzi's help, 
for a new strictly alphabetical author 
catalogue, which he wanted Panizzi to 
direct. The suggestions for the com- 
pilation of the catalogue formed, de- 
veloped and expanded, the basis for 
Panizzi's famous 91 rules, which in 
turn became the foundation for catalo- 
guing in the department for well over 
a century. Baber's plans had to be 
modified and Panizzi became one of 
the assistants working on the new 
catalogue. Work was well under way, 
when in July 1835 it was interrupted as 
the staff prepared to face a Select 
Committee to enquire into the “Condi- 
tions, Management and Affairs of the 
British Museum”, appointed by the 
House of Commons in response to 
attacks bv radicals who saw (he 
museum as a place run by amateurs, 
providing easy sinecures for elderly 
clergymen. 

A second Committee, set up a year 

“I want a poor student 
to have the same 
means of indulging his 
learned curiosity ... as 
the richest man 
in the kingdom” 

later, had the task of investigating the 
state of the library. In preparation for 
this Panizzi went round the principal 
libraries of Europe, excluding those in 
Italy and the Austrian Empire where it 
was still too dangerous for him to 
travel. In June 1836 the staff of the 
Department of Printed Books gave 
evidence before the Select Committee. 
Panizzi began by comparing, un- 
favourably, the British Museum lib- 
rary which those he had visited abroad; 
he derided the inadequate Govern- 
ment support for the museum, and 
spoke of his desire for more public 
libraries. 

Then came the famous words, often 
repeated, which inspired the founda- 
tion of the Sir Anthony Panizzi lec- 
tures: “I want a poor student to have 
the same means of indulging fus 
learned curiosity, of following his 
rational pursuits, of consulting the 
same authorities, of fathoming the 
■ most intricate inquiry as the richest,, 
man in Hie kingdom, as far as books 
go, and I contend that the Government 
is bound to give him the most liberal 
and unlimited assistance .in this re- 
spect." In order to achieve this, more 
generous purchase grants for older 
books had to be forthcoming; addi- 
tional grants for modem books ; were 
needed; the science departments 
• would have' to go to make the 
museutn’s , collections , 

■ homogeneous; more space would [ have 
to be found; and an alphabetical 

author catalogue was essential. Panizzi 

i- eduction 1 firf SW^and re&ariji' • Ht 



devoted his life to making it so. 

In 1837 Baber retired and Panizzi, 
not without struggle, succeeded him as 
Keeper. Of impetuous character, 
ambitious, hard-working, fair minded 
and liberal, but often irrascible and no 
sufferer of fools. Panizzi inspired de- 
voted friendship but equally bitter 
hatred among his staff and colleagues. 
None more generous or loyal to a 
friend, but at the same time, none 
more ruthless to b foe. 

One of the first tasks for the new 
Keeper was the move of books from 
Montagu House to Sir Robert 
Smirkc s new building. Lack of staff 
was among the main problems. Re- 
forms in the reading room included the 

f irovision of printed application forms 
□r books, making the readers re- 
sponsible for handing in their own 
books, and the introduction of a more 
elaborate system of press marking. 
Complaints from the more traditlon- 


Public discontent with the museum, 
criticism of the readme room and of 
the Department of Printed Books, 
grievances from readers aired in letters 
to The Times, led to questions in the 
House and to the appointment in 1847 
of a Royal Commission to inquire “in 
what manner that National Institution 
may be made more effective for the 
advance of Literature, Science and the 
Arts”. The enquiry took over two 
years and on several occasions Panizzi 
defended himself against the attacks ol 
colleagues and readers. He drew the 
Commissioners' attention to the press- 
ing need for more space; he urged the 
removal of the science departments; 


constructed. Sir Henry Ellis, Principal 
Librarian since 1827, whose health had 
long been failing, retired at the age of 
78 early in 1856. Panizzi's powerful 
friends^ active lobbying as well as his 
own undeniable merits secured him 
the office. John Winter Jones became 
Keeper of Printed Books; the over- 
large Antiquities Department was split 
into three; and the scientific depart- 
ments were given a new superinten- 
dent. Internally this was a period of 
comparative calm, outside controversy 
continued to rage. By the early 1850s it 
had become abundantly clear that the 
museum was too small to house the 
ever-increasing flood of acquisitions. 

It took the trustees a further 1 0 years to 
agree in principal to the purchase of 
land at South Kensington for the 
I erection of a new Natural History 
I Museum. Active lobbying by dissatis- 
3 Tied scientists called to life another 
| Select Committee of the House of 
a Commons to study the whole question 
^ of accommodation at the museum, in 

5 his evidence Panizzi made his opinion 
8 clear: the scientific departmentshad to 
| go, for their own sake ns well as for that 
£ of the classical departments. It was on 
s this occasion that he voiced again his 
^ ideas of a national library; “The 
c museum is the library of the English 
| nution and there ought to be in that 
I library every bonk that was printed 

6 either by Englishmen or in English or 
* relating to England.’’ 

J Though both the Principal Librarian 
and the Superintendent of the Natural 
Histoty Departments strongly urged 
the separation of the collections, the 
Select Committee was not convinced. 

A Bill to authorize the eventual re- 
moval of the natural history collection 
to South Kensington was rejected by 
the House in 1862 and it was not until 
! 1883, long after Panizzi's retirement 

■ and death, that the change was made. 
r Another problem that occupied 

1 Panizzi's mind and time was how to 
1 ensure adequate salaries and pensions 
- for his staff. An investigation carried 
c out by experts from the Treasury led to 
° the application of ordinary Civil Ser- 
: } vice regulations and gradually the 
conditions for staff of all levels im- 
e proved. 

»' Though a naturalized Englishman 

1C since 1832, svith a strong love for and 
si pride in his adopted country. Panizzi 
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ho answered his critics and thoroughly neV6r | ost interest In llaly’satruggle for 

vindicated himself in the eyes or the heedotn and unity. Gladstone, a warm 


ally-minded readers, bickering with 
colleagues, difficulties with staff, and 
especially the trustees’ inslstant de- 


mands for a new printed catalogue, 
harrassed the first decBde of his Keep- 
ership. Panizzi favoured an alphabetic- 
al author catalogue in manuscript 
which could easily do kept up to dale. 
He also advocated a supplementary 
subject index and printed catalogues 
for special collections. The trustees 


Commissioners. Their report, pub- 
lished in March 1850, deplored the 
quarrels among the staff, the acrimo- 
nious comments by dissatisfied and 
ill-informed readers, the interference 
in matters of detail by the trustees on 
the one hand nnd tne lack of com- 
munication between the trustees and 
the officers of the museum on the 

“The museum is the 
library of the English 
nation and there ought 
to be in that library 
every book . . . either by 


und devoted Mend and later'a trustee 
of the museum, having been appalled 
at what he had witnessed of the 
treatment of noli lien] prisoners in 
Naples, had written and published his 
famous letters to Lord Aberdeen. 
Panizzi went to judge for himself. The 
situation was even worse than he 
expected and he tried everythingin his 
power to nltcviate the prisoners’ suf- 
fering. He brought his influence to 
bear on his powerful Whig friends and 
on the newly proclaimed Emperor 
Napoleon 111, to whom his friendship 
with Prosper rim 6c had granted 
him access; he even embarked on a 
wild and in the end abortive plan to 


wanted a printed general catalogue pvprv bnnk either bv wlld Dnd , In th ? ? nd a . bortive l ? ,ai ?. to 

and they wanted it quickly. Panizzi ® ve V , ’ ’ \ “ rescue a few of the prisoners by ship, 

who drew up new cataloguing rules Englishmen Of in English AIL through his life in England Panizzi 
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who drew up new cataloguing rules 
and who did much of the necessary 
revising himself, considered the trus- 
tees’ demands impossible to fulfill and 
insisted that a rushed job would inevit- 
ably result in a bad catalogue. After a 
long drawn out wrangle he at last 
succeeded in getting the trustees to 


agree to his point of view. . 

Panizzi had two main objects; to 
build up the library and to make It the 

E test and most representative col- 
on on earth, and to make the 
books speedily and readily available to 
all readers. For the first aim he needed 
increased government grants, strict 
enforcement of the Copyright Act and 
active agents throughout Europe; for 
the second, more and better staff, 
proper catalogues, and adequate 
accommodation for the books, 

Not without difficulties he gradually 
obtained more staff. Greatly increased 
parliamentary grants exacerbated the 
problem of insufficient space for new 
acquisitions. During his Keepership 
panizzi laid the foundation of the 
library's supplementary collections of 
music, maps, newspapers and official 
publications; he acquired the ephem- 
eral publications of his own time; his 
agents scoured Europe and the United 
States; and most of all he directed his 
efforts to the acquisition of antiquarian 
material. In 1845 he foanaged to get 
the Treasury to agree to an annual 
purchase grant of £10,000, and it was 
largely due to his friendship for Pamzzi 
thatTnomta Grenville lefthis magnifi- 
cent collection of ‘rare, books and 
manuscripts to ihe museum . Grenyine 
died In Decembei 1 1846. and early the 


other, and blamed these abuses on the 
lack of a “more prompt and vigorous 
system of management”. 

Panizzi, now fully vindicated and at 
the height of his powers turned his 
mind to the enforcement of the Copy- 
right Act. His energetic prosecution 
of offending publishers, though it 
loosened a storm of abuse, was suc- 
cessful and the number of books 
depqsited by copyright increased by 
thousands. Lack of space was an ever 
more pressing: problem. Most reluc- 
tantly, Panizzi had been compelled to 
ask for a reduction in the annual 
purchase grant. 

. Several suggestions bad been made 
for using the empty space of the inner, 
courtyard and in 1852 Panizzi con-, 
ceived the scheme, elaborated with the 
help of Sydney Smlrke, the museum's, 
architect, of tne round domed reading 
room. The . Treasure : refused the 
money. In March 1853 most book 

l i i.e.ft.i.. 


tried to influence public opinion in 
favour of the cause of Italian freedom. 

The struggles at the British 
Museum, his ceaseless devotion to 
work , the abuse still levelled at him by 
the gutter press, all combined to 
undermine his stamina and health. He 
suffered more and more from gout and 
rheumatism and in 1865 he wrote to 
Gladstone telling him of his intention 
to give up the Principal Librananship. 


some pension and the Home Sec- 
retary, while accepting his resignation, 
requested him to stay on until early in 
the following year. In October he 
moved out ofthe museum to a house in 
Bloomsbury Square and on June 26 of 
the following year Winter Jones was 
appointed ms successor and Panizzi 1 
was at last free to go. 

Though his life had been devoted to 
his beloved museum, Panizzi had been 
fond of social life. He appreciated the 
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After much pressure, first the trustees 
and then the Government agreed to 
Panizzi's plan and early in -1854 the 


Treasury approved the expenditure- A 
remarkable document dated October 
1854, and listing the points of discus- 
sion regarding tne construction, layout 
and arrangement of the new reading 
. room, confirms Panizzi’s closc invplve- 
nieht from the start with every detail. 

’By Mav 1B57 the building was 


years, increasingly racked by pain, his 
eyesight failing, increasingly ill- 
humoured, he was still frequently • 
visited by devoted biends like Glad- 
stone, who even managed to persuade 
him to accept a KCB, and. by Louis 
Fagan, his later biographer, who 
looked after him like a son and in 
whose arms he died on April 8 1879. 
He was bulled in St Mary’s Roman 
Catholic cetfielery at KenSsl Green. . 

The author is assistant keeper in the 
department of rare , booh at the British 
' 'Library ^tr^fy^of'tHp I'Pphizzi 
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by A. H. Halsey 

The Crisis of the University 
by Peter Scott 

Croom Helm, £16.95 and £8.95 
ISBN 07099 3303 7 and 33 10 X 

"Of course another Robbins is im- 
possible". This flat assertion from 
Peter Scott, editor of The THES . is 
based on a long historical view. Profes- 
sor Robin Marris has since argued 
exactly to the contrary (THES, April 
6, 1984): "the economic return to the 
nation from university education is 
so high, that there is in fact an over- 
whelming case for a new massive 
expansion, for, in effect a ‘new Rob- 
bins’.” Marris arrives at iiis conclusion 
by strictly economic calculation . Scott, 
apart from anticipatory criticism of the 
basis of such arithmetic (“if higher 
education acts in the labour market 
mainly ns a sieve, Its value to individual 
graduates is bound to decline as the 
production of graduates increases''), 
devotes much more print to the social 
and political forces which shape opin- 
ion and decision in senior common 
rooms, board rooms, and Cabinet 
offices. 

To this end he presents a summary 
recapitulation of the liberal and mod- 
ern phases of the history of British 
.higher education, attempting to distil 
their cultural essence as traditions 
which mould present thought and 
future possibilities. This is not to say 
that his sympathies (or mine) are 


BOOKS 

Always mirrors of the age 
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search councils as agents of a gov- 
ernmental drive towards reduced pub- 
lic expenditure on higher education. 
Yet neither sees the economics of 
higher learning as crucial. 

For Moberly the crisis was spiritual. 
He argued that the universities re- 
flected “the crisis in the world and its 
pervading sense of insecurity" . . . 
‘AH over the world, indeed, tne cake 
of custom is broken, the old gods are 
dethroned, and none have taken their 
place" . . . "Beneath the facade of 
development and hopefulness, the 
British universities today share with 
the universities of the world a peculiar 
malaise of impotence. They have little 
inner self-confidence, because they 
Jack, and are increasingly aware that 


iiiviv van ue JIIUC UUUDI 

that there has been a decisive shift 
towardspessimism in Britain since the 
early 1 970s and higher education has 
shared in this mood and been a victim 
of it." ‘The different branches of 
knowledge find it increasingly difficult 
to regard the modern university as in 


opposed to the general thrust of Mar- 
ns s advocacy, but that Scott recog- 
nizes ihe power of inherited ideology; 
and in this sense the book belongs to 
the large literature on “the idea at :hc 
university” which has accumulated 
since Cardinal Newman began his 
Dlscomesori University' Education in 
1851. Scott’s interpretation of institu- 
tional history is also, in effect, a review 
and reflection of the ideas of Newman, 
Mark Pafl/son, Benjamin Jmvett, 
Tnorsten.Veblen, Albert Monsbridge, 
Tnisoot" and (more explicitly) Sir 
Lionel Robbins and Clark Kerr. 

From this long lineage of predeces- 
sors, I would pick out Sir Walter 
Moberly as the most apt for compari- 
son. To do so is at once to throw light 
on the dubious use of the word "ends” 
in the title: for Moberley’s title in 1949 
was The Crists in the University. 
Perhaps the tiny difference of a pre- 
position signals a change in the thuty- 
nve years between the two books in the 
emphasis on the “public" rather than 
the private’ lives of universities. 
Certainly Scott is more aware than was 
Moberley of the wider intellectual 
culture and of the existence of what 
*»me to be recognized as the binary 
line and a system of higher and further 
as well as a "knowledge 
’ ^ lh . wbich univ ersities have 

manifold relationships. 

But crisis is the conceptual continui- 
ty- and the definition of it has not 
changed. Neither author describes cri-' 
as in terms of resources. Moberley was 
Oialrman of the University Grants 
uunnuttee in the early postwar years 
and steered its movement along an 
exponential curve of state patronage* 

. while he wrote, Treasury finance to die 


D .... university 

any sense an organic academic society 
rather than simply as a shared 
bureaucratic environment.” 

Scott could even be held to speak for 
his pre-Robbins predecessor when he 
ends his book with the fear that higher 
education, and the values it embodies, 
mny be condemned to “marginality 
and erosion” and the demise of "that 
configuration of belief and practice, 
typical of modern society, and the 
metaphor of a moral social order that is 
a guarantee of both freedom and 
progress". 

The question and the crisis are, 
then, much the same. So, loo, are the 
essential conceptions of "ideal types" 
inherited from the past -the tradition- 
al (what Moberly calls Graeco-Ra- 
ni®'')* the liberal, and the modem 
(Moberly’s “technological-democra- 
tic ). Both writers locate the liberal 
university in the period from (he 
revival led by the eighteenth -century 
Scottish universities up to the first hRlf 
or the twentieth century - roughly 
from David Hume to Bmcst Kutner- 
tora. In the three preceding centuries 
European intellectual life had passed 
out of the post-medieval university, 

UlhlPtl chin* »L. n fl J 



which slept through the Renaissance 
the rise or tho Royal Society, and the 
snread of the Enlightenment. The 
ibcral university was then awakened 
by the rise of natural and political 
science. Rationality was, and still is, 
the value which a university embodies. 
Reason is the timeless principle of the 
idea and organization or any university 
and sets the problem for Scott or any 
other interpreter of the fete of univer- 
sities. But universities are also always' 
mirrore of the age. In the case of the 
age of classical industrialism, Scott 
argues that there are identifiable social 
and economic forces which gave the 
liberal university particular character 

JUS? c iS to i ? ia n ° f mi Intellectual 
tradition "derived from the culture of 
an elite and the codification of sden- 

S2" p by 8 C0tps ° f acadcmic 

These two elements of tradition and 
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Peter Scott 

from the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and they continued to shape the 
sclf-conceptions of the new universi- 
ties of the 196fls. But a new conception 
- the modem iinivcrsily - is thought of 
as based on nn emerging 
redefinition of knowledge ns product 
rather than process. A scion! ific rather 
than a cultural definition of knowledge 
emphasizes research more than 
teaching, intellect more than sensibil- 
ity. A reconstruction of intellectual lire 
displaces humanism by academicism: 
technology replaces education. The 
university is more fissiparous, less 
integrated, more eager to respond to 
external influences, less separate from 
the mainstream of profane life, and 
therefore more serviceable as well as 
more pliant to the power of the state. 
While central to society as the genera- 
tor of new scientific knowledge as 
well as the distributor of occupational 
chances (at least to the more remuner- 
ated, more esteemed, and more 
powerful echelons of a modern divi- 
sion of labour,) the university is also, 
by the same process, less independent 

Sidustry rnnient ® nd the P ressures °f 

What, then, are the responses to an 
essentlaUy common diagnosis by these 

ESki the 1MOs aad ^ 

1980s? Moberly s interest and purpose 
was | to_ restore, in modernized and 

V, £i , uJ 0 I Tn '- the Christian principles 
which had guided the traditional Euro- 
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rial societies. He was at one with 
Joweit and the Victorian reformist 
churchmen whose naive optimism 
actually welcomed liberalism as a 
|icitcntiiil emancipation of ihc Christ- 
ian university from punwliiul narrow- 
ness and indefensible interference with 
free inquiry. He was almost as san- 
guine os his predecessors in inking Tor 
granted the capacity of u moral out- 
look to survive without institutional 
power. He even echoed the feshlon- 
nble talk of the early postwar days 
about Britain's future In the world ns a 
moral force which might he streng- 
thened by loss of empire. 

Moberly looked hack and sought to 
Incorporate Ihc liberal conception into 
a modernized and rejuvenated Christ- 
ianity for the universities, rid of its 
ancient guilt over the odium theologi - 
cm« and any attempt to shackle free 
inquiry by dogmatic orthodoxy. 
Against the modem hope for progress 
through pragmatic and positivist scien- 
ce, he could only protest that the 
fundamental aim of the university 
could never be fulfilled by intellectual 
gadgetry. 

Scott Is less sanguine, more sophisti- 
cated, and much more forward look- 
ing. He ooks for a moral outlook in 
secular institutions and the search 
leadshim to a perspicacious discussion 
pt tne nature and organization of 
and ,ls disciplines, 
the ddferences and similarities of 

nffc JP* ,,8 ? e “ tif i c ’’ definitions 
of knowledge, and the social ethics of 
“5 tp higher education. If he docs 
not find any simple solution to the 


threat of academicism and i, 
si nimcntnlism nr any guarantee 
preservation of "cognitive rations^- 
and social justice in the fuiu«S 
mziilion of higher education. 
he places these problems whtj 
and practically into the conteS 
contemporary debate. His cafe 
canvassing of the strategy ofa^ 
Iminry policy for higheT educJS 
including the universities, bK 
signed to balance the need fordid 
ty. efficiency, accountability, and W 
dom makes up a short but lucidth™, 
which deserves and facilitates L 
consideration. 

Scott’s advance on Moberly m 
finally, be described by reference to 
the analysis of the state of the Britt 
universities by Martin Trow and net 
the end of the 1960s {The fti/iit 
Academics, 1971). In our attempt to 
make sense of academic opinion in the 
aftermath of Robbins, we took tm 
attitudes to be crucial - first towards 
the role of the university in sodm 
and, second, towards the role prefer- 
red by academic persons within lix 
university. The first dimension roughly 
divided academic opinion between 
elitist and expansionist views n( the 
function of higher education: dx 
second cross-divided the outlook of 
the senior common room by leaning 
towards either teaching or reseaia 
We thus have four basic ideas of (be 
university. 

Moberly’s imagination was confined 
to the first two conceptions - those ol 
Ihe elitist tcnchcnind the elitist resear- 
cher. Looking back in admiration to 
Newman’s Idea of a University and tin 
conception also shared by Joweti a 
Oxford mid William Whcwell in Cio- 
bridge , he wrote: “on this view the 
chief duty of the university is » 
produce good citizens. It should train 
nn elite who are to be the future 
leaders in uf fairs and in the learned 
professions." fie alsu appreciated the 
force of the idea that universities might 
be devoted to investigation more than 
Instruction but again insisted that the 
university as a community of sdeoce 
and learning must concern itself wth 
“an intellectual aristocracy". Scott’ 1 
horizons are broader. They encompass 
Ihc cxpansionisl-tenclicr Hnd the a- 
nunsionisi-rcHcnrehcr, and according) 
lie addresses himself to tho whole 
range of educational institutions 
beyond school. He wrestles with the 
problem of finding a place for all Iwj 
views concerning the development aw 
transmission of Knowledge in an tof 
grated system of higher education u 
Britain. The outcome ishispost-wuiy 
policy. 

For these reasons I anticipate iW 
Scott's contribution will stay iw 
literature and inform future debatf. 
whereas Moberly’s book was but biw 1 
ly remarked and quickly forgotten- 
And yet their common “cnas * 
mains. A misnomer, perhaps, w* 
chronic peril, it may never be My 
resolvable. For Intellectual w* 
however serviceable to material ptj 
duction or civilized consumption,™ 
always demand its freedoms bm w 
privileges and must therefore wort™ 
moral principles which reroncuetneffi- 
selves to the populace and the p° w ^ 

A. H. Habey is professor of social^ 

administrative studies at the Unlvetm 
of Oxford. 
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physics at all levels what physics has to say about the fundamental 
structure of the Universe. All the basic concepts are explained in a 
lucid, witty and non-mathematical way. Hard covers £15.00 net 

y Paperback £5.95 net 
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in context 

=■ ■ --Mbrtiwi (o Wens tlie cbiin«diis f • 1 ■: 

pattern nfschoollng in Scotland ' ■' 

edited by David Raffe- 
Aberdeen University Press, £7.90 - 
. 1SBN00803Q 3749? • \ ; 

For the! second year in succession 
members of the Centre for Education-! 
pi .Sociology at; Edinburgh Univcisity’ . 
have produced a book ofgreat impprt- 
.ance which will. repay intensive study ' 
Not that such study, frjl! be easy, shi£ f 
Rane .aQd hiS colleagues (like ,ifre’ 
authors of Reconstructions, last year's " 
™JW‘ publication) do not hesitate, to 

' ' ' I J ■ V . 1 , l ' " | [ . ! ■ . ,1 


a . ra F8 e of difficult 
1 “P t f *“ their analyses of data from 
i 1^81 Scottish Scnool-leavers Sur- 
rpv and iq thefr discussions of recent 
pohey initiatives (the Implementation 
or Munn and Dunning nropdsals: the' 
Scxittreh Actipo. Plan for 16 fo!ffi-ye$r- 
Ojd sfodentS;: the fate of. the Youth 
apd, the 

'SSSiHfr* Sche ? e ! for 
m^rjlpated ppst-Schoor provisioni 

d 5baie on “edu-' 
“Jop .velrsus. Staining”); ; . , 

Rwwmctiohs conccq-' 
33? d i. on ■ refoted. problems of 
difficulty, selection and motivation in : 
analysing secondary schooling, th£' 
new coRwr fort of essaw fdcusjs^bn the 
of schao|ing,(lte!fnh^ht edu;; 

'2£2Sf l&L wder context of; 
schooling, Which is "constituted by the ' 
strapfore of sefocrion and differentia-; 



the labour martetaridwith^^ 

JijjJj? 1 ® 5.^ young people’s inS- 
' '.Mual choice as a mediating mechan- 
ism between the first two. 

of t ! ,e **9°^ is Hutt Such 
Ss r l W ly determined' by 
225?"! COn * i deraHons (principally 
•TOcaponal ones), that content is much 
te^Jn fljKWial , and that this has pro- 
found irapllcalions for the success or 
■ ® QSed %° lic y changes. 

aspects of the schooling of 14 t 0 

**S2&P£* W °^ this analy- 
cha P ters dui' 

Gener ^-ncs8an d Found- 






S5SL f iSS S e,y mpa ? of the rccent 

EmISb^uSS? mentioned above. 
WcMBuimhni-* kwo chapters discuss 
!5 1 "JSSl anomalies arising from 
' In® ® 8 ^ /Stafic wsmoteh at the end of 

S U fo'?i # 1 choo ^8 l and hc dis- 
closes, in his investigat on of stavinff- 

l h flt ,l5C vaunted high Sant?^ 

figures are probably fllusonr. ' 

^»%^eraon’s chapters deal 

arca 10 wh >ch the edn- 
P“J,.^ el Weeq a dominant academic 

ff® *he main thjemes of David 

. .Raffe schaptefeon YOP. YTSanffi 

'Ar ;• i 1 .■ i»-*. - "V • 


labour market context; thus, for®®® 
pie, it seems that (In Scotland Bt“l 
rale) slaying on at school 
O -grade may actually decrease s d° 7 
chances of a job. , 

Raffe also contributes a gooa 
mHry of recent developments iin 
introductory chapter, and a 
provoking concluding one; 
readers ought well set aboatmjjWJJ 
this difficult book by absorbing 
first before struggling with ,he J. (J 
chapters. But mat they . 

attempt such mastery is beyond a 
. the book Has great value on ds ^ 
but, together with' ReconstfltcwM^ 
constitutes a major advane* 1 . ^ 
analysis of Scottish (and Sn^ 
secondary schooli ng. ^ — 

H, M. Paterson 

M M- Paterson i? kciurerin'd^ ": 
*1 the University of Glasge*’- 


The Politics of the Ancient 



j; Ml. FINLEY 

:t- ^P^ceptive, elegant account of the workings of the constitutions of 
f^S oman an d Greek city-states. Sir Moses Finley shows that 
^Paretiv 0 analysis helps the historian to understand both societies 

v^re fully than separate accounts could achieve . , 

, ■ Hard covers £15.00 net 

Paperback £5.95 net 



The Return 
of the Sea-Eagle 

JOHN LOVE 

Beautifully illustrated with pen and ink drawings by the author, this 
book describes in detail the decline, virtual extinction and re- 
introduotion of the Sea Eagle into Scotland. £15.00 net 
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crisis . . . political disintegration, de- 
clining political morality and burgeon- 

ine corrnminn” 


A great 
disorde r 

Reformation and Revolution 
1558-1660 
by Robert Ashton 
Granada. £18.(10 
ISBN 0 246 10666 2 

From the jacket of Robert Ashton’s 
liefonnation and Revolution peer sur- 
pnsingly similar likenesses of Eli- 
zabeth I and Oliver Cromwell. They 
stand unconvincingly erect, heads de- 
□antlv thrust forward, grim express- 
ions drawn from seemingly inexhausti- 
sources of mirthless ness. Both 
pa Hid faces are offset by hard jaws, 
tight lips and glassy eyes. Perhaps 
they, too, have just finished reading 
this latest volume in the Paladin His- 
tory of England. 

In it they would certainly find much 
cause for worry. In the early modern 
period, England was like a third world 
country with a labour-intensive, capit- 
al-deficient, underdeveloped eco- 
nomy. Against a backdrop of falling 
wages and chronic underemployment, 
population was rising. The bulk of 
rural and urban inhabitants ex- 
perienced an inadequate diet, insuffi- 
cient shelter, and a susceptibility to 
disease that rendered famine super- 
nous. If life was nasty and brutish, at 
least it was short. 

Into this inheritance came the last of 
the Tudors. The Elizabethan settle- 
ment is now the achievement by which 
she is primarily remembered by histo- 
ntuis. it was an amalgam of religious, i 
political, and social legislation de- 
signed to stem the tide of problems I 
that beset the nation at her accession. I 
Ashton shows it to have been less than i 
a finger in the dike. No sooner were 1 
ill -conceived and badly planned re- ( 
forms pushed into the breach of one or 1 
. . 8 a pi n 8 threats to order and t 

stability, than new (roubles flowed out c 
elsewhere. There were external dan- r 
religious fundamentalists f< 
(Catholics.) and the competition of the u 
superpowers (Spain and France); in- R 
tcmnl challenges from puritans, pnp- T 
wis, and pedigreed malcontents; and w 
always the inexorable advance of “ 
population and prices. How Elizabeth R 
must have wished that she had sue- - 

* 

Breaches 5 

ofthe 3 


^ , mg corruption . 

To (he lustre of this golden age soon 
came the tarnish of the Stuarts. If 
Ashton has little to say about the 
character of James I. he leaves no 
doubt about ihe tenor of a reign 
dominated by favourites and factions. 
Pork barrel politicians elbowed greedy 
Scats for a chance to feed at the public 
trough which, unrcmarkahly. was per- 
petually in need of replenishment. 
Disputes within the Privy Council 
wrecked Parliament after Parliament, 
leaving the king with neither funds nor 
legislation. To the crises of his prede- 

- ccssor, James I added insolvency, and 
>n’s h ' s .priggish son insolence toward the 
»ur- polilicalclasscs who were expected to 
Eli- pay. in both money and service, for 
hey P a . s| and present extravagance. The 
de- Pficc that the gentry extracted was a 
:ss- bigger share of the spoils, a seat 
S |j_ "aboard the bandwagon of Personal 
nth Government". 

vs, The Civil War and Revolution was 
ips not the result of the seizure of the reins 
ing of this wagon for a gallop along a 
is- different path. Rather it followed from 

the collapse of wheels and axles and 
ch exhaustion of horses and drivers. If 

m anything, the revolutionary period was 
Id edifying than the monarchical rule 
it- that it replaced. When the parlia- 
b- mentarians were not fighting inconclu- 
ig s,ve battles or endless wars, they were 
C, squabbling among themselves for posi- 

jf tion and power. Drab politicians were 
c- succeeded by colourless swordsmen, 
i- The Cromwellian regime faced the 
o same complex of problems with the 

- same threadbare solutions and without 
t even the legitimacy of the past to 

clothe its nakedness. It was not the 
f the English Revolution, but 

its failure that was inevitable. 

Though the story that it present's is 
dispiriting, Reformation and Revolu- 
flOM tells it with clarity and precision. I 
Ashton uses recent literature to mod- 
ify outworn generalizations; he treats 
the reader to fresh material from his ( 
unrivalled knowledge of the history of i 
London; and he distils the murky F. 

3 e xl , I eS - ofecor l 0,n ! cand fina "cial d 

?hL I?' T, his ,s . a * e ?foook well suited to 
the dedine-of-B main generation. It L 
contains no heroes, no anti-heroes: no fc 
romantics, no rogues. Against Ihe ( 
forces of catastrophe and confusion, 
uninspired little people labour with I 
resignation at their Sisyphean task " U 

JhSlper W " h " e, ' hCr " b “"8 nw ■ “ 

Mark Kishlansky Fi 

in the character and scale of the 
protests and dislurbnnccs are equally 

Tf e ,5° ok bc i S fns wUh the 
massive and widospreaa expression of 
discontent embodied In the Pilgrimage I 

2LP #5f Dnd concludes at the other i 

end of the spectrum with a microscopic 
mvMdgat on °f tensions and troubles 
within a single Gloucestershire village 
J5JIS ? te « v «?tpenth and early ex 

eighteenth centuries. Between these vo 

ectremes of scale there is a fascinating ad 
miscellany of chapters on Civil War de 
armymuhmes and assertions of neul- foi 

jahty, on grain and enclosure ripts, inc 

outbursts of Iconoclasm, anti-clerical- bo 

Km and anjl-Catholicism, and the tic 

■Eusxtt&is*’ s 

appeared, ill us We are reminded’ Wt ! Hn 
various times of the orderliness and p 
discrimination of popular protest’ nf 
and 1 ?!??? 1101 and conservative values, EJ 

™ even,ual politicization of ^ 

misrule. The respective roles of arti- 2 

sans and peasants are considered ahd 
some attention given to the part played ‘ SJ 
by women. The complex connexion 


peace 


Rebellion, Popular Protest and the 
SjdtU Order in Early Modem England 
edited by Paul Slack 
; Cambridge University Press, £19.50 
ISBN 0 521 25036 8 

b S r - no L ou F nal has done more to 
enliven historical studies in this coun- 

Sf'SK ,he quarter of a century 

than \ Past and Present. Among the 
. plethora of .themes a™ 8 nc w 

approaches * which- it hSs ’con'sidered 
St SSS 51 &,ands oul as one of thfc 
ZBSl&n and flrlictes on that 
SB? & E. P. Thompson (“Tie 
‘ Moral ; Economy of i&e Enolfch 
p..? nd Natalie Davis (‘TTie 
Rites of Violence") are now regarded 
as classics of their kind. Herein th£- 
volume - minus those classics wc 
have a further collection of 14 articles 
• tow A« and. Present, the SB:' 

w/ them in the 
1970s, artd four .since 1980. ’It cojd', 
^ihwefore, that the: 
njaterial is Inaccessible in its original ! 
to*™- the less there Is a certain ' 
t ^ rnail ^nvenientiy 

■SESf t e ffi |0 . r Provides a neat 

Introduction which places the dispar- 
ts contnbui ions within a common 


View from 
the bottom 

The Common People: a history from 
the Norman Conquest to the present 
byj. F. C. Harrison 
Craom Helm. £12.95 and Hamingo. 
£2.9S 

ISBN 0 79099 181 1 9 and 00 654040 1 

In North America and in Europe , 
social history is largely social scientific 
history; that is, it consists of the work 
of scholars who borrow concepts nnd 
methods from the social sciences to 
organize evidence aboat the past. 

Whether in the pages of the Journal 
of Interdisciplinary History or Annales 
social history appears hs a highly 
technical discipline, in which the histo- 
rian must master the skills nf tin- 
quantifier nnd the social scientist on 
top of his familiarity with traditional 
historical sources. With the exception 
of historical demography, social his- 
tory in Britain traditionally has been 
primarily either the history of manners 
or the history of the working class. 

in one form, that developed by 
Raphael Samuel and the Ruskin Col- 


lege collective, it is the history of the 
manners of the working class, that is to 
say, their working lives nnd the texture 
of their daily existence, This is certain- 
ly an advance on the older style of 
social history which equaled the work- 
ing class with Ihe working-class move- 
ment, and which highlighted political 
and intelfcctiml history to the virtual 
exclusion of economic history. But it 
still leaves social history as a sprawling 
unstructured discipline, whose motto 
is “Let one hundred (lowers bloom”. 

J. F. C. Harrison's The Common 
People is very much in the tradition of 
social history as the repository of "the 
voice of the people”. His “primary 
concern”, he tells us, “is with the 
experience of the people themselves 
rather than with the historian’s broad 
assessment of what happened”. Con- 
sequently, he provides abmidanl ami 
extensive references from contempor- 
ary documents, which nre what makes 
history “interesting” to many non- 
aendenne readers. All this is to the 
good, and Harrison's voice is that of 
a congenial and knowledgeable com- 
panion on a walking lour of British 
history. On subjects on which he is a 
specialist, such as eighteenth and 
nineteenth-century popular culture, 
this book provides the best survey 
available for those investigating the 


fie l d for the first time, 

published^olk 15 |f *4 
acute, well-researched m? 5 & ■ 
whole convincing. BuMtiSK 
tive rather than analv 
'vhile full of insS^K;. 
work, family life nonufar JJf'* 1 -' 
'vorking-duLrganifa,^;:; 

tlnt^ L ,m infu r ,io " aDd 'ft'' 

“ n uitcrprctaiion 

p. M. or course, given the ‘ 
adopted in this work, & 
demand that an historian 
argument, or an 
subject. But even LeopoTdT w ; t 
never really advocated A 

documents speilk for thejI Jgl, 

•ill doomnents can ho prodS* 
C«od selection impUes^i 
which in mm imply V & UK K 
jipnciir us historical 

’crhapsaworkascngaglngE 

tent toils ns tins mformativeanda'v 
gent book will inspire stnawi 
move on to another kind of «■' 
history, the kind practised ImJ' 
pace Dickens, in “dtherGn^ i, 


AFVffl 


fate pttendon given to the partplaS 
The complex ronflexlSn 


Unemployed men chain them- 
selves to a labour exchange. 

wT,/?»^ Kec ; s The Worid 

We ilEfhtod: a chronicle ofthe 
year 1939 (Wcldenfeld & isficol- 
son, £11.95). 

than three hours of action after the 
onpnged the rioters in 
Lincoln s Inn Fields and Drury Lane 
not a shot was fired . . . Even during 
the waist hours of the riots, there is 
no report of any serious damage to a 
private house. B 

Amrthm- theme which is usefully 
explored In three of the essays in this 
volume is the connexion between 
adolescence and protest. Susan Brig- 
den considers the appeal of the Re- 

? * t0 y0 H ng P^P 1 * 1 reeking 
&S.‘t nce J and spiritual liberty” 
both within and outside the univerri- 

nrnr^- ar8U r S ‘l 81 tllB “"usually high 
proportion of adolescents in London 
did much to give the capital its earlv 
reputation for ardent rfoti anfism 

S P X r *^ ,hC di,ferenl a * e 

. more remote parts of tin* 

S3 n iS! re ^ foreed th ®bco nse „ al £ 

and hfeJped to make- them 4e dark • 
to younraterc^s one'oLthe 


| Limited 
challenges 

Insurrection: the British experience 

1795-1803 

by Roger Wells 

Alan Sutton, £ 1 6.00 

ISBN 0 86299 019 X 

Riots and Community Politics in 

England and Wales 1790-1810 

by John Bolistedt 

Harvard University Press, £25.2*» 

ISBN 0674 77 1 20 6 

Were forces gathering strength in 
Britain just under two hundred years 
ago which, following French cxnniplu, 
might have carried the country into a 
revolution but for strong repressive 
actum by the ruling class? Hiis is a 
question which has for some lime 
divided historians. H. P. ThomjiMin 
has pul forward what is perhaps an 
extreme view, that by IXI2 the indust- 
rial unrest commonly described as 
Luddism had a real political signlfj. 
ennee ns a ‘'quasi-insurruei binary 
movement which continually trembled 
on ' he edge of ulterior revolutionary 
objectives”. Others disagree. I he two 
“°?}s under review reflect to some 
extent these diverging interpretations. 

. R °gcf Wells s book is n valuable and 
interesting analysis, but its title is in 
some degree unrepresentative of its 
contents, for with the dubious excep- 
tion of the naval mutinies of 1797 there 
was no actual British experience of 
insurrection in these years-although, 

™i™L a i« hor ShtW ? by carcful and 
FnS k ? 8 research ’ a "umber of 
ndividuals were actively engaged in 

trymg to bring this about . Their efforts 
wore vain because Britain was no? a! 
thistime a nation divided against itself. 
rJriLi "Pcnence of insur- 
n ii he . ® n,lsh ,s,es Wfl s pro- 
, Insh rebellion of 1798, 
and the conditions and the moUvations 
rontribuling to that event bore little 

Fni *fn nsh,p tf i circums tanccs mak- 

tMlf Thm31 n dbcoi, , tcn ‘ in Britain 
S ? elements of such discontent 
«iatedisincontestable (and they were 

Slow?,!?? eve " acure after 

diwtkJri * 1 rC | ard thcm as ver 8>ng on 
disaffection and revolution is a very 


J. M. Winter 

Dr Winter is a fellow of 
College, Cambridge. 

sical Food Riots", Bohsiedi sJt 
Him smnjl towns in a rural ad 
provided idcnl arenas for the wd? 
ri<ir as a political process, a bm’ 
ineims of which the poor, oppm'l 
escalnting food prices, could d 
redress for themselves and, la r/' 
extent, get this endorsed by theidf 
class. The social bonds ana ladut 
of such a form of society pm, 
springboard for the organiziiki' 
pots. At the same lime the pft;| 
involved were not so remole trooS 
local gentry as to be unable loifp 
to them with some success foin 
donation of their actions, proiij 
these did not become outiW 
destructive of properly. Sranii 
took place within a network of cooa[ 
tional restraints which tended (o& 
results smisfnclory to moii-eurM 
small minorilv of food-grown d 


nf ^ mainienance 

are ,“ressedina (by 
now), weE-fcnoWn article by John WaL , 

SSi 168 Promlpenfly In • these pages 

■ suirK? 1 ' S3? 11 ihe hussive |hd 
superbly written evocation of the ' 

. Saoheverell mu ..i 


. Given the enormous range of sub- 
ihf? ™ri? r y of methodology 

this editorial task is more than usually 
necessary . At Ihe most obvious level 
Inc rsnpft hpw ic « 


• 1 °f.Ine disturbances and about tne " 


WwJrZ.*" 1 tne ea8 «nce of 
organized adolescent groups with „ 


G, Richardson 


nolens weriV h^.v- j ' ' *«M«iu»Ui| H ■•••. 

fi^l^nibuialmg rabble! They .hkd -W. ■ . ' ! ; 1 1 . * - 


1 rin^ S c 0n J e 5P 0 dis P u *« involving 
1 Wales. Several 

• of 'nvestigatlon con- 
S 10 Micajc that there dispS 

; srar parUcu,ar grievances; that 

• St d d not constitute a general 

: ffifenge to the soda! and £ 

bv l8lO^S,l h y ^"ring associated 


! results smisfnclory to moil - escrpi 
1 small minorilv of food-grown d 
' middlemen, tlie evidence for Dm 
J ns presented by Huhslcdt seems ta 
1 1 would he instructive lo fcwi 
detailed study for another cnwA 
area, to confirm his findings; lot to 
ultimate significance is thank 
riot was a rundnmcnlully consul 

[ ihciioiiicnon, fur more likchton® 

Mile in the preservation rnan toft 
destruction of the existing kb 

system. 

The degree of intcr>dass coops 
lion thus revealed, the recogniM*' 
the people above Ihpi dUoroenp^l 
nut of genuine hut limited pin** 
and their conviction that twy 
and ought to do something about J,t] 
decreeing or condoning pn«o»!i» 
by ruling on minimum wist ? 
charitable provision and byaKCS* 
help through the Poor Law, or 
conviction to an impression 
from that suggested in the aw®® 
of Wells's bomi of a gentry cfesw 
control of the situation 
Possihly at present there is 
much generalization on the w® 
only limited regional studies- 
works deanng with 
clashing episodes such as 
mutinies, or subversive 
the reader into ovcrlookinztw^ , 
underlying factors making 
and suciai stability such as untor , 
ned British society at the ew ; 
eighteenth century. GrowngP^ | 

fly, trade union successes, msw" , 

through Ihe Poor Law - JLj 
helped to keep men from 
frontal assaults on the ftindao^«“ 
the established order. On 
Bohstcdt in more on his 
Wells. ■ >• 

Ian R, Christie ^ 

Jan R. Christie is professor ofh^ 

University College London 

World Revolutionary 1 

tufa Rejai and Kay Phd^ f 
pilation of information 


7£S£SASjg 

study is to continue the reK"^, 
in an earlier book Leaded^ 
lion in Investigating 
characteristics and traits in m 
tidnories* backgrounds, 
compare the conditions __ 

, vided reVotationary wf* «tst 
amdyM published by Frfftt^., .i, 

'm» j>. *\-i 
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Not an 
alternative 

Economics: an alternative text 
byGoyRouth 

Macmillan , £20.00 and £7 .95 
ISBN 0333 35299 8 and 35300 5 

Dr Routh's objective, in his own 
words, is "to show that there is an 
alternative worldview or paradigm in 
terms of which the puzzles of economic 
behaviour become more intelligible” - 
more intelligible, that is, than when 
approached with the economics cur- 
rently taught in our universities, in 
which the obsession with mathematical 
model-building (and hence the wildly 
implausible assumptions necessary to 
force the world into the strait jackets of 
algebra) has led the subject into the 
and wilderness of grotesque unreality. 
To understand economics, he argues, 
“wc cannot do without the help of 
historians, anthropologists, sociolog- 
ists. psychologists and the rest of the 
social scientists”. 

It is not exactly a new thought, but it 
has to be said that in this book it is 
pursued with panache, erudition and 
felicity of expression of auite extraor- 
dinary degree. The first three chapters 
take us from the first fanning villages 
of 5000 bc, through the Stone Age and 
the Metal Age and right up to Sir 
Henry Bessemer at roughly the pace of 
an intercontinental ballistic missile. 
Then follow chapters dissecting en- 
trepreneurs, workers , consu mere , 
bankers and politicians, each finding - 
not surprisingly - that their behaviour 
is a great deal more complex than 
might appear from thepages of Teach 
Yourself Economics. Two final chap- 
ters reveal the truth about socialism 
and the third world. As a demonstra- 
tion of encyclopaedic knowledge of an 
astounding range of subjects, and the 
ability to wcla it into a continuous 
narrative, it is unquestionably a tour 
de force. 

As "an alternative text", on the 
other hand, it is simply a non-stnrter. 
In the first place, tne mixture of 
evidence and reliance on authority is 
frequently supplemented by empiric- 
ism of such casualness as to be 
laughable, thus casting doubt on the 
whole. What are we to think of an 
argument in which it is necessary to 
refer to the facts that the author owns 
an ancient Alfa-Romeo (page 174), 
that his typewriter is 14 years old (page 
113), that Lord Grade’s company 
produced The Muppets (page 107), or 
that Boodle’s is the most popular club 
^ong directors of British insurance 
companies? There is a chaotic, almost 
manic, flavour in the whole presenta- 

A basic 
division 

A Financial History of Western Europe 
byCharles P. Klndleherger 
AUen & Unwin, £25.00 
ISBN 0 04 332088 0 

is a most unusual book. At one 
unA lt 5 a wor ^ ° r reference, listing 
nocr appropriate headings most of 
me concepts, events and institutions of 
monetary and banking history in 
•rJJP® “earning with the fifteenth 
E U 7‘ Al.thjs level there arc also 
P«,r. r -f hron .° °& ies . a glossary and an 
n ?£[ n }P as bibliography. There are few 
.,J!fri’ v , in 8 authorities who could have 
noc [taken to write a one-man ency- 
?X edia with such verve, and the 
tic 5f! r i 5 ^N'known clipped, dogma- 
is McaHy sulled lo this pur- 
akrf ‘= u- the Mme time, the book is 
runni 8 hlStor y- fi Rt three parts. 
E?l- U W. he First World War and 
by topic, are somewhat 
SSKi N the last two parts, 
rJ’JJkg the Jnterwar period and the 
Seeqnd World War, 
almost conseeu- 

ohhtS 81 f°P‘ cs * including resumds 
{ixS^^JMtructs, wffich arc a 
generally' rVl n ^ author, are 

■pit/the^ ISS ! X* 'bformative and. dc- 


tion which does something less than 
justice to the intrinsic merits of the 
case. 

A second weakness is that the 
comparisons with orthodox economics 
7 invariably unfavourable - represent 
it as simplistic to a decree which the 
author must know to be grossly mis- 
leading. It is simply not good enough 
to assert that “Bourgeois economic 
theory begins and ends with the dictum 
that firms will equate marginal costs 
with marginal revenue and thus qualify 
for the title 'maximizer'" - how stu- 
dents of intermediate micro theory 
must wish it were! Nor have 1 ever 
heard of a university teacher of econo- 
mics who asserts that “The maximizing 
buyer is proof against malpractices . . . 
and so. . .the concern of governments 
to protect their citizens was mis- 
directed.” Dr Routh's strictures 
against contemporary economics arc 
frequently well-merited: indeed he 
deserves a Nobel prize for the phrase 
“statistics subjected to econometric 
torture until they admit to effects of 
which they are innocent”. But spears 
are wasted when launched towards 
straw men. 


Before 
the new 
realism 

Industrial Relations and Management 
Strategy 

edited by Keith Thurley and 
Stephen Wood 

Cambridge University Press. £22.50 
and £8.95 

ISBN 0 5? 1 25287 3 and 27277 7 

The last three years has seen the 
publication of several books and 
numerous articles on the subject of 
management's approach to, and in- 
volvement in industrial relations. This 
follows an earlier period covering most 
of the 1960s ana 1970s when trade 
union growth and its development 
within the workplace attracted much 
attention to emerging Industrial rela- 
tions “actors”, such as the shop ste- 
ward and the increasingly unionized 
white-collar workforce. 

The present collection of essays, 
however, is somewhat different to 
most of the others on management and 
industrial relations, since It is aimed 
primarily at a practitioner audience, 
rather than an academic one. It is the 
fourth in a series Hollowing earlier 
works on the role of the supervisor, sex 
discrimination and inflation account- 
ing) produced jointly by Cambridge 
University Press ana the Economic 
and Social Research Council, to 
appeal to managers, trade unionists 
and administrators, as well as provid- 


yields something beyond a work of 
reference, by the sheer weight or its 
evidence? Dare one ask. in ine face of 
the author's frequent mention of the 
fallacy of composition, whether the 
total is greater than the sum of its 
parts? 

Several themes run through the 
book as a whole, reappearing re- 
peatedly in different contexts. One, 
perhaps the fundamental one in an 
inquiry of this kind, is the age-old 
conflict between the currency school 
and banking school, lately known as 
the conflict between Keynesians and 
monetarists. While Kindleberger has 
always had a tendency towards Man- 
ichaeism in economic doctrine, he has 
put his finger here on a truly basic 
division, between those who think that 
money is central, and those who see it. 
at best, as a convenient instrument that 
will always obey its handler; between 
those who are concerned with sound 
money, and those who arc concerned 
with employment and output; and. 
more fundamentally still, between the 
lenders and the borrowers of this 
world. It is also, at one remove, the 
battle between those who believe m 
the ultimate beneficence of free mar- 
kets. and those who believe some 
social control to bc necessary. Of 
course, parallels across the frontiers 
and across the centuries are misleading 
and dangerous, yet the repeated reap- 
pearance of this particular conflict is 
more than a coincidence, and reflects 
some permanent feature of western 
society. 'with all its differences of 
conjcxt. I Kindleberger s own sym- 
pathies hre fairly bal ? nced,>ihurj!iu' 
tfhftdf *«faxtoni$! tfidesWipc 


But the greatest weakness nf a|] is 
that, seeking a loaf, wc arc offered a 
shower nf stones. His "alternative 
paradigm” proves m he nothing more 
than the despairing cry tlinl there is 
none. He demolishes the textbook 
image of the entrepreneur but offers 
instead only the unhelpful generaliza- 
tion that “we have a grciit many types 
lo encompass in our typology"; be 
lanibasts Keynesians and monetarists 
alike but then concludes “there is no 
formula with which to explain the 
advent and course nf inflation ... It is 
a process of great complexity"; he 
rebukes the hundreds of economists 
who have failed, us he puts it, to 
eliminate the faults in the system but 
offers only the consolation that “The 
answer may simply be that it cannot bc 
done”. With paradigms like this, who 
needs iconoclasts? Dr Routh is quite 
right: contemporary economics is 
gravely sick: but patent medicine will 
not cure it. 

Edward Nevln 

Edivard Nevin is professor of econo- 
mics at University College, Swansea. 


ing an introduction to students of 
management and industrial relations. 

The book is divided into three parts, 
focusing on the management function 
in industrial relations, the broader 
organizational context of industrial 
relations, and the relationship be- 
tween industrial relations and business 
strategy. On a number of counts, the 
book represents a useful collection of 
readings, yet what will initially strike 
many practitioners is the way parts of it 
fail to reflect the reality of the contem- 
porary industrial relations scene. The 
contents are in fact based on presenta- 
tions toaconference held back in 1977. 
While some updating is evident, parts 
of the first section in particular portray 
industrial relations in a far different 
light to that cast by the recent episode 
at the Cheltenham GCHQ, by “no 
strike” agreements in Japanese and 
other companies in Britain , and by the 
spread of a “macho management” 
approach to handling industrial rela- 
tions^ 1984. The vocabulary of in- 
dustrial relation^ too, has cnanged. 
Some of the early chapters dealing 
with such Issues as the “erosion of 
managerial prerogatives”, and the rise 
of “shopfloor power" and “managerial 
unionism”, will seem rather anachro- 
nistic to many currently involved in 
Industrial relations practice. 

Yet the value or the book does 
extend considerably beyond that of a 
portrait of pre-recession industrial re- 
lations. The later sections of the book, 
for example, contribute a breadth to 
an area of study which has loo often 
attempted to treat its subject matter as 
analytically separate from other 
aspects of the work organization. In- 
deed, the focus on strategy, which 
Keith Thurley and Stephen Wood 
define as “a consistent approach over 


at Milton Friedman: after all. where 
else can one find that irresistible 
combination of unmatched promin- 
ence and total inability to read the 
evidence aright? 

Another theme, less convincing- is 
the notion that finance is safer than 
trade. Its first appearance, in the 


Another theme, less convincing- is 
the notion that finance is safer than 
trade. Its first appearance, in the 
context of the early modern period is 
followed, alas, by examplesofthc total 
insecurity of finance capital. However, 
from rhe principle also dorives the view 
that merchants did not go into industry 
in die period of industrialization, but 
changed, if they moved at all, into the 

S * of finance. Another theme 
enlivens this bonk is the amused 
and rather resigned enumeration of 
how often theory differed from reality, 
and how far the intentions of men - in 
the construction of institutions for 
example -diverged from their achieve- 
ments. Finally, there arc the author's 
own topics. These include the signifi- 
cance of the lender of last resort, and 
wide-ranging thoughts on the causes 
and consequences of crises. 

In view of its length, and of the 
scattered nature of its field of interest . 
it is doubtful if many will wish to rend 
the volume from cpv'er to cover. But ns 
a work of reference, to look up quickly 
what one ought to have known 
ulreudy. to find appropriate bibliog- 
raphies.. world-weary commentaries 
and sophisticated criticism, this Hook*iS 
absolutely unique In its field. 

Sidney Pollard! 
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Clocktower Mill at Burnley, Lancashire. A picture from David W. 
Lloyd’s book The Making of English Towns: 2000 years of evolution 
(Gollancz, £12.95). 


time which is intended to yield results 
in the medium and long term for a 
specific problem”, has provided a 
useful vehicle for this wider perspec- 
tive. Of course, such a focus also runs 
the danger of imputing a degree of 
rationality to industrial relations which 
in practice may often not be there. 

In one or two of the essays there is 
also some attempt to overcome 
another frequent shortcoming in the 
study of industrial relations in Britain - 


its parochialism - by extending the 
analysis beyond these shores. Henley, 
for example, uses a comparison of 


employer policies and industrial rela- 
tions in Kenya and Malaysia to indi- 
cate ways in which broader societal 
factors (such as the outlook of the 
state) can exert a strong influence on 
industrial relations. In the case of these 
two rapidly industrializing countries, 
the governments’ desire both, to en- 
courage multinational corporations to 
invest, and to develop high productiv- 
ity in export-based companies, are 


identified as strongly influencing the 
development of personnel policies. 

A comparative approach is also 
evident in the final chapter written by 
the editors. Together with their intro- 
ductions to partsone and two, this final 
essay on business strategy and indust- 
rial relations strategy contributes 
much towards the coherence of the 
whole. 

Paul Blyton 

Paul Blyton is lecturer in industrial 
relations at the University of Wales 
Institute of Science and Technology. 


The International Labour Office in 
Geneva lias issued a Collective Bar- 
gaining: a response to the recession in 
industrial market economy countries 
(ILO, 20 Swiss Francs). It summarizes 
over 400 examples of collective agree- 
ments between 1980 and 1983. 
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Ecology 

guide 


Prlnciplesof Ecology 
by R. j. Put nun and S. D. Wratlcn 
Croom Helm, £22.50and £9.95 
ISBN 0 7099 20 16 4 and 2050 4 

Although the word “ecology" has been 
used by biologists for most of this 
century, it is only during the past 
decade that it has heroine fashionable 
to highlight the ecological dimension 
in any environmental argument. Pub- 
lic awareness has led to student de- 
mand, and teachers of ecology have 
searched for appropriate textbooks. 

So far. large American texts, such as 
C. J. Krebb s Ecology . E. P. Odum's 
Fundamentals of Ecology and R.. E. 
Ricklefs’ Ecology have had to suffice, 
but there is now n tendency for smaller 
I looks, with British authors, to be 
published. One of the more successful 
of these has been Michael Begon nnd 
Martin Mortimer's Population Ecolo- 
gy (Blackwell Scientific, 1981), written 
by two of the younger generation of 
university lecturers. Now Putman and 
Wratten, also of this newer generation 
and lecturing in the University of 
Southampton, have written their text 
as they believe that there is no existing 
textbook “which we can recommend 
unreservedly to our students'*. 

Though arranged in a series of 13 
chapters, each ofwhich deals essential- 
ly with an isolated topic, the book's 
structure is unusual in that it starts with 
the organism, then deals with the 
community and finally, after review- 
ing populations, reviews a rag-bag of 
topics. Unfortunately, however, the 
index is not particularly helpful in 
guiding the reader around this un- 
nierarchical selection of topics. 

The long opening chapter on the 
organism and its environment he gins 
in an abstract way by considering that 
the efficiency of a physiological pro- 
cess is normally distributed along an 
environmental gradient, with sand 
shrimp data used to illustrate the 
concept. The bias towards animal 
ecology is very evident, with consid- 
eration of the acriel and nutritional 
environment of plants being neglected 
in favour of temperature, the environ- 
mental variable in the majority of 
examples. 

The treatment of community ecolo- 
gy follows fairly well-trodden paths, 
with a brief account of food webs, 
pyramids of biomass, numbers, species 
abundance distributions, a very one- 
sided account of species associations 
(the extensive European Literature on 
pbytosociology is not mentioned), and 
energy as the unifying concept in 
community structure. As communities 
are viewed as being dynamic, there is a 
discussion of succession and other 
processes involving changes in the 
community. However, many key re- 
ferences, particularly in relation to 
.successiona! mechanisms such as those 
proposed by J. P. Grime or J. H. 
Connell and R. O. Slatyer, are mis- 
sing. 

Turning to the species level, the 
authors investigate what is meant by 
, the “niche”, using Kostitzin's concept 
(but accrediting It to a reference 20 
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Francois Pdron examining mausoleums on Maria Island in 1802, with his exploration vessels Gioeraphe 
m&Naturahsie in the background. From Colin Wallace’s The Lost Australia of Francois Piron , published 
by Nottingham Court Press at £9.95. 


quote only P. H. Leslie's highly mathe- 
matical papers in the 1940s omitting all 
the reviews published during the past 
decade which explain and advance 
these concepts. As for balance, section 
10.4 deals with the concepts of r and K 
selection without mentioning the ex- 
tensive critical literature, the possible 
third component (A selection, being 
developed by P. J. M. Grcensladc), or 
the concept of stress tolerance de- 
veloped by J. P. Grime. 

Although this textbook provides an 
interesting introduction to some 
aspects of ecology, students will not 
find it particularly well balanced, parti- 
cularly critical of ecological concents, 
or particularly helpful us a guide to the 
ecological literature. 

M. B. Usher 

M. B. Usher is senior lecturer in biology 
at the University of York. 


Caught 
in time 



during the concepts of carrying capa& 
ity (It), .rat? of increase of populations 
(n and the. Lolfea-iVolterra equations. 

It, could be argued , that ihp book,' is 
really, about population ecology; as 
. there are chapters on how to analyse 
• the structure of populations, popula- 
: tjon stability in relation to ' compel!- . 
.lion, and the effects of predators and 
parasitoids. , Jp a sense, the final .four 
chapters, on .“evolution and adiptii- : 
tioq", “co-evolution", “species di- 
versity" and “stability" are stocking 1 
. fillers;: as duitd a Jot of the concepts 
have already been introduced in nsw, 1 
tjon to the Core chapters on population' 
dynamics. ' . 

V I do not feel that the authors havie , 
succeeded in writing a textbook drift ' 


Fossils and the History of Life 
by George Gaylord Simpson 
Scientific American Library: 

Freeman, £10.95 
ISBN 07167 1564 3 

Professor George Gaylord Simpson is 
one of the most eminent and widely 
respected palaeontologists and evolu- 
tionary biologists alive today. Though 
now 82 years old and in semi-retire- 
ment, he is still an enthusiastic and 
productive academic. And he is parti- 
cularly well qualified to tackle the 
monumental task of this book: to put 
into perspective the contribution tnat 
the study of fossils has made towards a 
general understanding of the 
'.«VWuti|n of. life on; EttjtyV, f- .f , :> 
Thfejpt half ot the book is devoted 
primarily to the study of actual, fossils. 
Chapter qne charts the history of their 
discovery from medieval times when 
the views of Plato, who interpreted 
rossUs.as being imperfections of cfear 
JS 1 J. nto - wI, jw life-giving spirit had. 

fossils had grown from 
seeds, in , the Earth: which would in the . 
niunes8 of time spontaneously come to 
Steno and Hooke, 


fossils would indiente genealogical re- 
lationships between distinct living 
groups. Professor Simpson then goes 
on to explain the various physical nnd 
chemical processes that can lend to the 
formation or a wide variety of fossil 
typM. 

Chapter two, on fossils as living 
animats, describes the techniques used 
to study fossils. After Inboratory pre- 
paration nnd cleaning, detailed studies 
of structure and comparisons with 
anniogous living forms help provide 
understanding of fossil form. When 
living forms are not directly compara- 
ble, then that understanding becomes 
a matter of interpretation based on 
basic biological nnd mechanical princi- 
ples nnd common sense. And this has 
led to some famous controversies such 
as that over wnrm-hloodedness in 
dinusaurs. There arc also the more 
mundane problems of naming new 
species nnd adding them to established 
classification systems; nnd ns vnrioiis 
systematic procedures can be used to 
incorporate new species into some 
classincalory scheme. Professor Simp- 
son devotes some space to (ho issue of 
ctadislics, a systematic technique that 
has stimulated much, rather unneces- 
sary, controversy in recent years. 

In chapters three and four, Profes- 
sor Simpson painstakingly explains the 
relationship between fossils and lime, 
and space. He outlines the method of 
measuring geological time using 
radioactive isotopes and the techni- 
ques of stratigraphic correlation using 
fossils as a means of sequencing layers 
of rock {bat are otherwise not amen- 
able to isotope dating. Just as in the 
present day certain types of plant and 
animal are characteristic of certain 
areas of the world, for example, the 
marsupial fauna of Australia, so it was 
in the past. However, the apparent 
geographical distributions tend to be 
rather different the farther you go back 


lengc to the principally Darwinian 
view of evolution iis a gradual process. 
The "punctuated equilibrium r ' model 
of evolution, which has been per- 
suasively advocated by, among others, 
Niles Eidrcdgc “ml Stephen Jnv 
Gould, proposes that evolution is 
essentially a “jerky" process, that is, 
species remain morphologically stable 
for long periods of geological time mid 
then undergo a rapid change in form 
before settling down for another 
period of stasis. Simpson, an avowed 
gradualist, provides a quite useful 
review of the two schools of thought 
nnd not surprisingly concludes (lint the 
punctuated equilibrium model, though 
interesting, is unriecessafv fa view I 
would nut endorse). 


Simpson concludes with a brief re- 
view of people und lossils: nm only the 
evolution of mini, hut also the vurious 
beliefs (for example, Christian fun 
dnmeiilulism) that people hold about 
fossils and evolution. And here lie 
provides us with a brief insight into his 
own philosophy. 

Tliisisan excellent hook: beautifully 
written, well illustrated ami reason- 
ably up (o date, with much useful 
discussion of mnny topical issues. 

David Norman 

David Norman is lecturer in znolog y at 
Brasenose College, Oxford. 
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nwiu anil nooxe, 

V who mdepentkntly suggested that fos- 
sils were, the remains of otoce living 
organisms : on to tfip contributions of ’ 
Cuvier, wJio,;at the end of the eight/' 
centn century, demonstrated that * 
grpups of aniipalsihad , become extinct 1 

• Inlhft (Hinlhmra < nnrft 
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gain an understanding of the means by 
which thq present-day distribution erf 
organisms has arisen- A class]? exam- 
ple of this type of investigation is the 
of South America, upon 
which Simpson is the acknowledged 
1 master. 6 

; h(dfof * he ^k revolves 

.afcund bur attempts to clarify a qum- 
ber . of ®P. eci fi9 Issues concerning the 
mode {nd tempo of the evolution of 
^"parth.Flrst, specjatlon: how.do 
| nbw species arise and what Is their 
i.mode of , appearance: do 


i.mode of , appearance; do species 
appear instantaneously; or do they 

'.-QnoeahhtfRukriM n r.i« A _4* * 


can be “recommended unreservedly" 
to students. A good textbook has two 
ingredients: it should present a well- 
balanced and critical review of its 
subject and direct ihe student io ' 
further. exploration in Ihe literature, 
M iwo.mnipfps of where this 
textiaiK. References to ma'inx models 


tHFZrT t B S 1 J, 01108 ! unpercept- 

. these views as mutually exdu- 
SJ * r? 1 L 0 i ej l tinc !^ s: extinction is ; 


Palaeobotany and the 
Evolution of Plants 
by Wilson N. .Slew art 
Cambridge University Press. £17.511 
ISBN052I 233151 

Palaeobotany. or the study of 
plants, is not usually regarded as one of 
the most exciting areas of plant sti- 
en( *. Palacobniani&ts often become 
embroiled in (he minute structural 
details of the fossil samples, all loo 
easily ignoring their evolutionary ami 
biological significance judged in terms 
of living organisms. In this admirable 
book, however. Professor Stewart has 
managed to emulate my late colleague. 

T? m being able to 

' y n V™'K'? ~ b > writing in a 
rejeshmgjy direct style, which is dc- 
Jiberatcly inrended to reflect the sort of 


' strict complete apimalafrom fragmen- 
tary f fossil remains.! It was Darwin',. i 
boj&KSZ: in :the. middle: of the . last 

century wfto fipalty put fossils into trite 
DersneclivdV ,bv . >dkinhitjrtriUmbj;-fhd! ' ‘ 


g£. m ;ine, mjaaie, ot the last i wnatl« uiTm iCL- aunpson 
century w/ltofinallypiit fossils into true ^ P 1 ^ : 

natural sopcfioi] ' and thdt jn tTme muy ; 


of thfcTj 
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canre of the structures described: 

rtoughtrul introduciidh and accqiims 
fi s ^ p f ^ rv f ,on and pHTOratinn of 

Sfessfes 


scone, enabled a mass ofi n £- 
to be obtained. ITiis ele gan Tl ! 
was laborious und required nSS? 
ii was also wasteful of maicilh )- 
not ill low the prLqiarolioiiobW: 
sections so essential for \i .u 
duiieiiMonal reconstruction olik-t' 
sds. A solution uf these probw.', 
foil i id in the "peel teefinifl? . 
mtroiluced by Professor James WV 1 
of Cilusgow in 1928 and subsq^ " 
nerfeeied by K. W- Joy, A. J.V^ 

W. S. Lacey in 1959. This simrifS •' 
elegant leehniqne iavolvcs etrLS 
surface with acid, which leav«^ : 
walls and contents ulmnst uDiffn.'! 
and i lien flooding it with aceione.c- 
which a film of cellulmc-actiuo 
introduced ami partially dhav 
1 his eventually leaves u hardcnrfD 
t i:ii can be ncclcd off, on towteAti 
details of the fossil have been it, 
ferred. 

After dealing with fossil mm 
ganisnis. algae and fungi, noialie 
well covered in textbooks of pal^, . 
tuny. Professor Stewart devoicuri 
chapters to ihe important uuestknj 
"How (lie land lurncdgreen-iMi; 
words the origin oflana plantsandki ' 
they dealt with the problems dp 
venting water loss in the tcmniJ 
environment uml transported 13 
arouiul the plant hy special condwtrj ■ 
si ru mis of modified cells (vast - 
tissue). I le rightly regards the dipt 
yasculiir plants us at least as imraE 
in degree ns that of the origin of rat • 
brutes. Indeed, the colonization dfi 
land hy plants, leading to the ultkt: , 
establish ment of the terrestrial east 
sierns on which all animals, ffifcl 
ing man, are dependent for smmf 
must represent a crucial evem ku : . 
development of civilization. Vksrdi : 
this way. | ni I acohuinny is far fromW 
Not every pulacobolanisi would ip 
however, with Professor Stewartsb 
icrpretatioii of the evolution nnd nb ,. 
liouships or the main lineagps ofeuk ■ 
lund plants. - 

After reviewing the ewilulioo<ifr[ 
main gioups of vascular plants (jj» l 
* poils. iriinciophytcs, hnrselails, ftm 
■uni progyninospcrnis) _ Professor & 
w;u 1 considers in detail the oiifha 
ihe seed Imhil. Again this is 1 , 

cvcni in plant evolution, beeiw^ ■ 

the enoiinous selective advanliBBJ ; 

seeds eo life rreil on the plants ihal^ 
them. Then, as befits 0 plant fla 
(loiitislK'd millions of years ap* « 
smvives in die present day in aw ; 
impidiilion in Chino ond ». 8, 2 • 
tree in temple gurdens. Hie UvingBS j.. 
Ginkgo biloba is given 0 chapter^ ?; 

The final part covers the wiS^ '■> 
ciirlyevoliiiioiioftheiingiospcrWjr 
doiiiiimni group uf plants lo®y- 
fessnr Stewart fldmits nW * : 
appri niched the subject “wth»* r«: 
trepidation”, because or the f/ 
of conflicting concepts. ?yi*r*T 
theories and ideas. Uespilf !;• 
manages in sonic 25 p a g c5t0 ™^S s :• 
and review ihe key evidence. 


iinu review me — j, . 

ihe conclusion that, based onw*x > 
record , a polyphyleuc (or > 
plciophylctic, indeed ■ 

gin 01 angiosperms from ? 

.seems more plausible ; 

opinion (which regards tw _ 
monophyictic) might 

This, as he rightly says. wou d J« 


Tliis. as he rightly mjs. 1 

H from the nectfto focus our agg 

seeking the preeursnrofangiof'^ 

— ~ that is. the smgleevriluuonmyhK 

* ss, j most oilier nooks and s)£ 

,c '^ classification seem to ,n ' er e joJ 
su ’ finally, there is a 
umt ; page summary of thy m a J p [ 

ural ; ir y events and trends m plg^J 
loo t panied by a chart surnmarfflDg fl c 

und trihut ion of the majiir 1 

™ geological lime. Ihe b«J V 

lb,u illustrated with excellent utj 
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BOOKS 

Newton’s 

optical 

papers 

Tbe Optical Papers of Isaac Newton 
Volume one: The Optical Lectures, 
1670-1672 

edited by Alan E. Shapiro 
Cambridge University Press, £65.00 
JSBN0 521 25248 2 

It is customary to summarize Newton's 
achievement in science under three 
categories: mathematics, mechanics, 
and optics. Recent years have given us 
editions of his papers on dynamics and 
of tbe Principia with variant readings, 
as well as a truly splendid edition of his 
mathematical papers. With the pub- 
lication of the optical papers, the most 
important manuscript remains con- 
cerned with Newton's centra] en- 
deavours in science, as they are com- 
monly regarded, will be available to 
everyone. 

The editor foresees a total of three 
volumes. As he claims, volume one 
holds special importance for the stu- 
dent of Newton; the optical lectures of 
1670-72 that it publishes constituted 
Newton's first treatise in physical sci- 
ence. As the last few months have also 


given us an edition of Certain Philo- 
sophical Questions (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 1983). his first venture 
into the domain uf natural philosophy, 
editorial scholarship is mailing readily 
available the crucial record of New- 
ton's early efforts, a record essential io 
any just estimate of his legacy to 
science. 

The problem of fitting the optical 
papers into coherent volumes has led 
the editor, correctly in my opinion, tu 
begin his edition, not with the earliest 
papers, but with the two versions of the 
optical lectures delivered, or at least 
composed, by the newly appointed 
Lucasian professor In the years 1670- 
72. Any other arrangement (hat I have 
been able to imagine would have 
divided these two versions between 
two different volumes, with a greater 
loss than the exclusion of the earliest 
papers from volume one entails. The 
lectures themselves, like Newton's 
optical work as a whole, offer to the 
non-specialist the readiest access into 
the arcana of Newtonian science. 

There are mathematical sections in 
the lectures: indeed the editor argues 
that Newton's goal in the lectures was 
to construct a mathematical science of 
colours. However, the mathematical 
portions have proved historically to be 
their least important aspect. There 
are, in addition, more technical subtle- 
ties in the non-mathe-maticRl portions 
than appear on the surface, although 
the editor’s notes offer effective assist- 
ance. 

Nevertheless, the optical lectures 
consist primarily of an account in prose 
of an experimental investigation to 
establish the heterogeneity of light. 
The reader does not need mathematic- 


al expertise in order to appreciate the 
ingenuity with which Newton pursued 
his experimental programme. And 
even though the volume will satisfy 
schulars.it remains open in the general 
reader who wants to make direct 
contact with a seminal thinker of the 
scientific revolution. 

1 cannot sufficiently express my 
admiration for this excellent volume 
and for the achievement uf iis editor, 
Alan Shapiro. The volume cuntains 
everything I wanted 10 sec in it and 
many things I did not have the wit to 
imagine. The introduction does whnt 
an introduction is supposed to do, and 
does it very well, without attempting to 
supplant the text. The footnotes offer 
an excursion into recesses of the 
history of optics that I do nut recall 
seeing discussed in a similar way 
elsewhere. The English translations, 
which face the original Latin page by 
page, flow smoothly. 

It takes a bold man to venture into 
the editing of Newtonian manuscripts. 
Because of the outstanding achieve- 
ment of D. T. Whiteside, whose 
edition of the mathematical papers is 
generally regarded as the premier 
edition of scientific papers, the editor 
of Newtonian materials must expect to 
be judged by the highest standard. 
Unless! am badly deceived, Shapiro's 
edition of the optical papers can stand 
with pride beside it. 

Richard S. Westfall 

Richard S. Westfall is professor of the 
history and philosophy of science at the 
University of Indiana, and author of 
“Never at Rest: a biography of Isaac 
Newton” (7980). 



Construction of Britannia Tubular Bridge in May 1849. From Stephensons’ Britain by Derrick Beckett, 
published by David & Charles at £9.95. 


Transient 

pulses 

Introduction to Microwave Electronics 
byT.C. Edwards 
“ward Arnold, £4.95 

JSBNQ71313495X 

of signals around the 
woria for business, war, government 
has been built into 
Km?!? ^ e 2 tent that is Httie noticed 
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1 waves of wavelength 
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the domestic receiver. During the next 
decade it will be interesting to see 
whether parabolic dish anels two 
metres in diameter (or a little less) 
sprout from roof tops as H ariels did 
from chimneys in the 1950s. A second 
major application, radar, requires 
transmitter powers up to gigawatts, 
although it has the same need for low 
noise receivers as does trammltter-to- 
receiver communication. To make all 
this possible, powerful, efficient trans- 
mitters and sensitive receiving devices 
and circuits have been invented and 
perfected. 

In this short introduction to tbese 
topics. Dr Edwards outlines many 
different devices and explains their 
uses and their advantages over alterna- 
tives. Underlying theory Is not pre- 
sented (mathematical demands are 
Slight), but there isenough material for 
readers to solve a useful set of prob- 
lems (numerical solutions included). 
Topics introduced include vacuum 


cults, ariels, modulation methods and 
codes) the author does hot attempt to 
discuss them and so presents only a 
part of the picture of communication 
systems - a topic that would produce a 
much larger book. For example, 
another major advance in communica- 
tion methods has been the use of 
optical fibres to guide signals carried 
on infrared' beams. .Although the 
maximum frequency which has been 
used to control these infrared sources 
has been below the microwave bands, 
a fusion of microwave and fibre optio 
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.Gunn, IMPATT, TRAPATT, PIN, 
varactor and backward diodes. Noise 

concepts are briefly direussed. 

However, although thcre are other 
tdbfcs fbtftate cldsefy relate dtrfttiicrb- 


do occur, then journals like this one 
may peed to transform themselves 
from solid paper to transient pulses 
guided along strands of glass or 
through the air. 

As the book is really a long review 
article put into its own covers, it might 
appeal to students considering or start-; 
ing courses in communicatipns or mic- 
rowave electronics or to anyone with A 
general technical or scientific .backr 
ground. ; . • ■ 

D; A. Fra^ 


Digital 

systems 

Fundamentals or Modern 
Digital Systems 
by B. R. Bannister and 
D.G. Whitehead 
Macmillan, £17.UU and £8. 5H 
ISBN 0 333 32898 1 and 3290D 7 

As the addition of Modern tu iis title 
would suggest, this completely rex'ised 
version of an earlier text by the same 
authors published in 1973 does indeed 

f ircscnt a broad coverage of all of the 
undamcntals of present-day digital 
systems, ranging from simple com- 
binational logic through to software- 
proErammablc devices and systems. It 
is inis latter range of material which 
distinguishes this text from those of a 
decade earlier, when software prog- 
ramming was generally confined to 
computing systems only. 

The authors emphasize in their pre- 
face the importance of presenting 
fundamentals common to all modern 
digital equipments, and have attemp- 
ted to base all their material upon this 
principle, concentrating on basic mate- 
rial rather than highlighting specific 
examples of current digital logic pack- 


ages and other hardware products. 
References to Further reading, how- 
ever, aic given at the end of each 


chapter. 

The eight chapters range through 
combinational logic, number systems 
and coding, semiconductor devices 


and circuits, logic design techniques, 
sequential logic components, storage 
systems, programmable devices and 
systems, and data transmission and 
conversion. The first two of these 
provides a conventional coverage of 
elementary material, in a very clear 
manner with numerous worked exam- 
ples. Further examples are given at the 
end of every chapter, with solutions 
being given to the numerical questions 
at the end of the text. 

The chapter on semiconductor de- 
vices and circuits is rather short and 
may be inadequate for some readers. 
Although transistor-transistor logic, 
integrated injection logic and cmitter- 
coupied logic bipolar technologies and 
fl-channel and complementary metfll- 


Calculus 

cookbook 


Differential and Integral Calculus 

by R.L. Wallis 

Van Nostrand Rein hold, 

£9.95 and £5.25 

ISBN 0 442 30578 8 and 30579 6 


A quarter of a century ago when 
British vehicles reigned supreme on 
our roads, British textbooks on 


oxide-silicon (MOS) unipolar tech- 
nologies are mentioned, NMOS in 
particular receives very scanty cover- 
age. Enhancement-mode rather than 
depletion-mode is shown as the load 
transistor in the NMOS logic circuit, 
and mctal-gate rather than silicon-gate 
is infeued m the MOS device construc- 
tion details. However, for engineering 
purposes this may lie a perfectly satis- 
factory basis upon which to build 
further details when necessary. 

The following two chapters provide 
a sound introduction to both com- 
binatorial and sequential design tech- 
niques. Read-only memories, progra- 
mmable logic arrays and multiplexers 
are introduced, as would be expected 
in u modern digital text; and in sequen- 
tial design the usual state- tables and 
state minimization techniques are con- 
sidered. The marriHge of read-only 
memories and programmable logic 
arrays with storage is also noted. 

Leaving the fundamental device and 
circuit design level, the final three 
chapters then deal at system level with 
storage, bus orientated structure 
and general data transmission. The 
coverage of storage is broad ami 
i merest ing, ranging from bipolar and 
MOS memory, bubble anu charge- 
couple device memory, and magnetic 
tape recording. Principles of software- 
programmable systems then follow, 
the concluding chapter dealing with 
further practicalities of various inter- 
face bus standards, together with the 
Cambridge Ring and Ethernet net- 
works ana other data communications 
procedures. 

The authors, both at the University 
of Hull, have had wide experience in 
undergraduate leaching and this is 


reflected in the clarity of exposition 
and accuracy of their text. Though 
primarily a very useful basic book for 




mathematics for engineers and scien- 
tists occupied a similar position in the 
classroom. To take a well-known ex- 
ample, tiie volumes of Advanced 
Mathematics for Technical Students by 
Geary, homy and Hayden were wide- 
ly used and respected, and provided a 
sound and thorough treatment. Cer- 
tainly these authors would have been 
aghast at the slip by Wallis in calling 
logarithms to base ten '‘NDperian*’. 

More seriously, they were careful to 
explain that, in general, operations On 
infinite series require absolute con- 
vergence, whereas In Wallis's book 
this condition is ignored because only 
Taylor series are discussed, thereby 
providing a potential source of confu- 
sion. These two points illustrate that 
, the decline in British workmanship 
over the decades has hot been confined 
to the shopfloor. Further shortcomings 
in Wallis's text are apparent in the 
introduction to functions, the handling 
of differentials, and the definition or 
the Riemaan integral. On a different 
level, examples are given involving 
partial fractions without adequate ex- 

E lanatlon of the general procedure to 
e followed. : 1 

To be fair, the publisher claims that 
the book should be regarded as an 
overlapping (ext between advanced 
level and first year at university; but' 
even viewed in this light there are. a 
number of popular topics, such as sets 
and convergence of series, which are 
;riot included. Of course, ds the author 
admits, it is impossible to be exhaus- 
tive in such a short text, and most of 
the basic material Is covered- Simple 
iWtiqhfe- OT* W0Ctipns7and 'llto% ate 

v ‘ffiWWif Wrwmii f-. 


all university and polytechnic students 
studying digital electronics and digital 
systems, it would also be very suitable 
for students studying alone, as it is not 
burdened by unnecessary mathema- 
tics. It may not, however, be of 
sufficient depth for the latter part of 
specialist degree courses in this subject 
area. Nevertheless, it is a very worthy 
successor to the earlier text. 

S. L. Hurst 

-r -- L - 

■S. L. Hurst fs settlor lecturer in electric- 
al engineering atthe University of Bath. 


ferentiation and integration, albeit 
without going into any great depth. 
Partial differentiation and Taylor 
series for functions of one or two 
variables are dealt with in similar 
detail, and the book ends with a useful 
treatment of determination of extreme 
values. 

The overall approach is very much 
of the "how-to-ao-it" variety, and Ido 
not agree with the claim that the book 
could meet the needs of the specialist 
mathematician. The problems Wallis 
expects students to solve are of a 
routine nature and contain very few 
applications, a disappointing feature 
for a subject wliich is taught above all 
for its usefulness in other disciplines. 


Indeed, there is no coverage of ap- 
plications of definite integrals or tne 
Newton-Raphson method, although 
the trapezoidal and Simpson's rules 
are briefly mentioned. 

The market is flooded with text- 
books on calculus, and the book- 
shelves groan under the weight of 
American imports. Any newcomer 
must therefore have something differ- 
ent to offer. The present work may 
appeal to first-year college of universi- 
ty students wishing to brush up their 
techniques by following through the 
generous provision of worked exam- 
ples. However, the “technical student" 
of yesteryear would probably have 
been disappointed with the very con- 
cise, informal and rather shallow de- 
velopment of the subject given in this 
book. As Ihe complexity or technology 
increases, so does the importance of 
mathematical understanding. To make 
the vital step beyond the “recipe'’ 
stage, today's students need to read 
much further than this book. 

Stephen Barnett 

Stephen Barnett is professor of applied 
mathematics at tbe University of Brad- 
ford. 


A second edition of B. K. Ridley's 
Time, \ Space and Things has been 
published by Cambridge University 
Press at £15.00 and £5.95. Dr Ridley 
surveys in simple non -mathematical 
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ENGLISH 

The King’s 
two texts 

The Division of the Kingdoms: 
Shakespeare’s Too Versions of King 
Lear 

edited by Gary Taylor and 
Michael Warren 
Oxford University Press, £35 .00 
ISBNO 198129246 

Textual criticism of Shakespeare has 
recently been experiencing something 
of a renaissance. This resurgence oT 
interest has its connexions svith the 
world of commerce: the decision of 
with Oxford and Cambridge Universi- 
ty. . resses to publish completely new 
editions of Shakespeare is no doubt 
both symptom and stimulus of the new 
development. Contributors to the pre- 
sent volume include many of rhe 
notable new names, in particular those 
associated with the Oxford Shake- 
speare. Its publication therefore offers 
an opportunity to take stock of current 
practice. 

On the whole, the prospect is en- 
couraging. Reading the volume, it is i 
true, requires formidable reserves of i 

nflflP nrp nrirf onnlinntlmt. j on 


To understand the debate on King 
Lear a reader must be familiar with 
recent books including P. W. K. 
Stone's The Textual History of 
Lear", Steven Urkowitz's 
Shtikes/ietire’s Revision of "King Lear " 
and Peter Bloyiicy's The Texts of 
"King Lear" ami their Origins. For 
those who cannot find opportunity to 
acquaint themselves with these rather 
daunting volumes, Stanley Wells's 
opening chapter offers a succinct and 
judicious summary. He also reminds 
us of the essential facts obscured by the 
editorially-conflated texts with which 
most of us work: the Folio has l(KI lines 
absent from the Quarto, and lacks 
almost three hundred which are in the 
Quarto: there are more than 850 
verbal variants between the two. The 
accepted explanation has been that 
Quarto and Folio variously and imper- 
fectly reflect n single original. Contri- 
butors to this volume regard the two 
texts as distinct, and argue that the 
Folio represents u revision. 'ITie con- 
sequences are clear: Folio and Quarto 
King Lear should be studied and 


of the technical difficulties of the 
scene, and a wish to intensify the effect 
of Act IV scene 6, where similar issues 
arc considered. In his detailed study of 
Act I, MncD. P. Jackson endorses 
Clayton's view that revision renders 
the King “more culpable, human and 
forgiveable”. Sometimes, in the ex- 
citement of a new perspective on a 
major play, contributors lose their 
sense of proportion: but in general 
these interpretations convince. 

Among the more technical essays, 
Paul Werstine’s offers an overwhel- 
mingly detailed demonstration that 
neither the Folio’s two compositors, 
nor the press editorfs), could have been 
responsible in a major way for (he 
variations between the two texts. Ran- 
dall McLeod’s pica that editors in 
making emendations should thorough- 
ly contextualize their decisions is both 

K ersuasivc and showily over-written. 

lore modestly, Beth Goldring de- 
monstrates (Imt Albany and Cordelia 
(not Cornwall) should sneak I he 
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patience and application: its 489 pages 
incorporate almost fi50 footnotes, 
some of them up to half a page in 
length, 18 appendices, a 12-page “in- 
dex of passages discussed", and seven 
pages of addenda. Yet the great merit 
of the book is that this massive com- 
pilation of evidence is not merely 
conspicuous but useful, contributing 
towards the solution of one of the great 
puzzles of English literature, the exist- 
ence of two considerably different 
texts of King Lear. Beyond that, the 
book leads to a belter understanding of 
the play itself. Textual studies have too 
often tended to inhabit their own 
nenneiically sealed world. Here the 
writers move readily and with profit 
between textual bibliography ana liter- 
ary and theatrical analysis. It is a 
welcome advance 

Seeing 
Dickens in 
Isolation 

A Dickens Companion 
by Norman Page 
Macmillan. £20.00 
ISBN 0333 315391 

SSS&kS 

lion. It presents a wide variety of facts 
and comment: an extensive chronolo- 
gy! concise biographies of “the Dick- ' 


r played separately, and printed in sepa- 
rate editions. This argument I find 
persuasive. The only puzzle is that so 
elegant a solution, and one so consis- 
tent with the ways of the theatre, 
should have taken so long to establish 
itself in scholarship. 

Steven Urkowitz provides a re- 
trospective explanation by showing 
how the authority of a great scholar- 
editor such ns Edmund Malone Im- 
posed on his readers essentially the 
mongrel text we use today. Other 
contributors take advantage of the 
theory of revision to cast new light on 
episodes and characters. Michael War- 
ren, for instance. shows that in revision 
Kent s role is markedly reduced during 
the play’s second half, apart from the 
very end. This reflects n reviser’s move 
away from moralizing. Thomas 
Clnyton s case is that the King’s part is 
amplified during the later acts, and is 
adjusted in emphasis early on - to- 
wards both firmness (or obduracy) and 
humanity. John Kerrigan shows, with 
both scholarship and grace, that the 
Fools part is substantially altered 
during the rewrite, with increased 
emphasis on the alienation between 
Foo and King; furthermore* "in F, the 
Fool is consistently a wise and worldly 
jester, more urbane mid more oblique 
than his precursor”. For Roger War- 
ren, excluding the mock trial from the 
Folio represents an acknowledgement 


ens circle”, and a novel-by-novel com- 
pilation of notes on authoritative texts, 
brief histories of their composition, 
serialization, publication, reception 
and subsequent criticism. Tile charac- 
ter check lists for each novel arc 
supplemented by a character Index at 
the end of the volume: neither is 
exhaustive. Relevant biographical in- 
formation for the readings, speeches 
■ and minor works Is provided.’ 
;.P e concluding section is perhaps 
the most obviously unsatisfactory. The 
£5? biography lacks guiding com- 
\* h « nc « far less helpfol than 
JJfSP. ^? H, ns s , comprehensive entry 
in Victorian Fiction: A Second Guide to 
research. Television adaptations are 
omitted from the filmography: the list 
of early dramatizations Is made "highly 
selective" and hence one fails to grasp 

SSirfKwf* a L d ,?P l ations. which 
rapidly followed publication. And the 
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i and that in rhe Folio Cordelia should 
herself introduce her suitors. Gary 
I Taylor has two chapters, one arguing 
> that, apart from a short passage in Act 
I scene 4, the Folio is unaffected by 
political censorship, the other, at 118 
i pages and 170 footnotes, virtually a 
book in itself. This major essay identi- 
fics Ihe dates of the two versions as 
1605-6 and 1609-10, and shows that 
the reviser can only have been 
Shakespeare - a view that has been 
questioned. 

Tiie Division of the Kingdoms 
proves itself finally a wondrous neces- 
sary book for the study of King Lear. 
Daalcd by the scholarship, cleverness 
and sheer energy of its contributors, 
one almost welcomes the error (on 
page 334) that introduces an unpre- 
cedented and remarkable new reading 
into a famous crux: 

. , . , but now our ioy, 

Although the last, now least in our 
decre loue . . . 

Several pairs of scrupulous, prac- 
tised and informed eyes must have 
scanned this misquotation unnoticing, 
ft is a happy reminder of our common 
frailty. , 

J. R. Mulryne 

oW U,y ?/ th « a PPcndices is question- 
abte. [ho autobiographical frage- 
mcn and Dickens’s will are both 
readily available in Forster's Life 
(curiously, Page omits Loy’s annotated 
1928 version of this from his bibliogra- 
phy). ITie joltings from the Berg 
notebook, wjth the information that 
an edition is In the course of prepa- 
ration, are tantalizing, but hardly 
ordered or Informative. The notes on 

, L , number P ,ans ore scrappy, far 
ulterior to the material supplied bv 
Butt and Tillotson, to whom the reader 
is In any case referred. 

It is because Page puts forward so 
much potentially useful knowledge 
that ode feels this book's inadequacies 
so keenly. The commentaries on each 
ET* 1 1"® Signed, with remarks 
uttered by Dickens, bis contempor- 
aries, and subsequent critics, but, with 
an irritating lack of scholarliness, we 
i are rarely given specific sources. 

| However, Page highlights well some 
mess in which further study is needed . 
He regrets that Dickens's comedy has 
not received more attention: rightly 
remarks that “much detailed work 
!S^ bc 'dgfic;. on , Dickens’S 
f ^ Observations 
on t for example; the thickets of manu- 

S revl i ons ^ Hora Rnchings’s 
speeches, show his own ability 4n mis 
area. r • • , 

infe *»? pUiei- Beld, Qfcrilldsm 
to Which Page is curiously bllrid. He 

Si, pdptributiOft made by 
^nfct crifidsm to, -Dickens studies; 
own more culpably j he foils to place 

Dickens within the : wider ranie of 
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mjl oairative. So while the 
Compa/rto/j_ is useful in gathering 
SfK ^formation, h is decidedly 
old-fashioned in its outlook: It pit- 
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University of Bristol. 


; Against 
8 formalism 

f Blake's Prophetic Psychology 
by BrendaS. Webster 
Macmillan, £20.00 
ISBN 0333 32847 7 
Blake In Context 
i by Stewart Crehan 

Gill & Macmillan, £25.00 
“ ISBN 07171 13132 

_ Unusual nnd provocative views of 
t [jmke »re offered by these two books. 
Brenda Webster iipproaches his work 
in terms of its "psycnologicnl content'', 
I Stuart Crehan In terms of its "sociul 
and historical context". Aliliough 
these stances nrc very different they 
f "aye one thing in common: Ixitn 
Di n l cr5 J- c . cr ‘ dca l of mninslreum 
olakc criticism as heitig merely for- 
malist preoccupied only with the Iso- 
lated literary text. 

Dr Webster attempts to escape from 
such formalism by concentrating on 
what she calls the ’’intensely personal 
emotional components of Blake’s 
work . Her puiposc is to draw atten- 
tion to Blake’s inner torments of love 
and jealousy as they are embodied in 
his works throughout his career. Her 
, method is to analyse those psycholo- 
gy conflicts In terms of traditional 
Freudian psychoanalysis. 

The strengths of this way of reading 
Blake quickly become clear. Dr Webs- 
ter offers fascinating readings of nec- 

f? ea # w ° rk f 8Uch *» “An island 
in the Moon in which she sees 

dIn ^ P urll y” as express- 
“Jft ? k e a i: ano,a , bis fear ofrival- 
iy, and his highly ambivalent altitudes 
to women. She analyses very imagina- 
forms of “devouring" arid *self- 
sacrifice in Tiriei and *Thel. Lei 
orignai but at, || valuable, are her 

' hS Vffih d i? r ■ : for exa mple, she 
* jES k 0 -*5® Marn °Seof Heaven and 

SSij ti, U J!i dc5!oo , d not ln terras °f 
2611 moral, argument but in 
l of profound internal struggle. 

tcwiLvu tWO "fi? su 8geslive chap- 
SS 1 oo TT»e Origins of Loss” 
and on Vala. The first brings together 
v i riows poems about Orizen 
GQtes o J Paradise in order to 
"P! 0re sp much the oppressive 
Pjwerof the authoritarian father as 
^en mord powerful force of the 

de^ring mother. This is then Lx- 

r'^- f Va,ff which , as 
' hot, drily ib the text but 


could be argued that Blake’s lumiy, 
pictorial style, and narrative tectaip 
resist, indeed undermine, this kiodd 
analysis of "content". A major 
ness in the hook is that there is si 
reference here nt all to the Lacaniu 
re-reading of Freud, which crasidn 
that the psyche is in fact a constreeta 
language. Indeed, Dr Webster s 
separation of “text" from “psydicfc 
gical themes" causes her boot toWa 
nt the end when she tries, binfaili.fi 
deal with Milton and Jerusalem, St 
offers very reductive readings of tbs 
works mid in doing so she only shoo 
that in these works “psychology" eu- j 
nut be divorced from ^language", j 
The challenge or Dr Crehan s sii^J 
of Blake is to insist that Blake's led 
far from being the expression of eid» 
an individual cunscionsncss or ascb 
lypal experience, is in fact theemtw 
men t of the class struggle at a part® 
kirjHiini in lime. His assumptions her 
about the nature of art anditspjw® 
society arc those of Trotsky in Wf? 
lure and Revolution. On this badibj 
offers n strongly Marxist study of w» 
and iutellcctunl context of Bldti 
work. . 

This involves bringing dlfrcf Jr 
perspectives together in a new way- 
sees the social and intellectual conrwa 
of the lime in class terms, anderap 
sizes the importance of Blake 
cialion with radical craftsmen w 
artisans. His book is a series of esup 
on the poetry and art, rather jp^ 1 
sustained argument, and most of®* 
essays are a mixture of histon™- 
critical, and theoretical writing- 

Dr Crehan certainly makes one 
afresh at Blake. He brings out >» 
persistently political chBmrier 
Blake's work as forcefully as Dr^ wj 

ler does its psychological chan»J 

He shows very acutely that the w® 
Blake's poetry is not merely 
but embodies a corporate vision, 
he argues well that tiadtooaa !«■* 

criticism has over-emphasjzed_w 

age of the Romantic artist as 
individual. He propose that trier* 
political implications in Blake * 
style in that its anti-illusiomsffl 
cends the limitations of 
rea,iHn * 

But while (his approach to BBJ' 
lively, the book is marred 1 by 
and presentation. The sudden snu. 


Also Dr Crchan’s way of 
depends upon large g ener !v^, 

abopr literary styles.econog ^ 

social experiences andhutoriw 
ments, and few of fhesc geo ^ 
tiqns can be sustains. 
valuable parts or the book a» 
which describe a detailed 
situation and those which ^ 

not In generalization, blsUwiW^ 
ism h4 moved beyond the consul 
of formalism. 
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Digging up 
ideology 


Arthurian Literature and Society 
by Stephen Knight 
Macmillan, £20.(10 
ISBN 0333 30052 I 


This is an attempt to write "the real, 
the socially realized history, of the- 


the socially realized history, of the- 
legend of Arthur", in a series of 
studies, in which he examines the early 
Welsh Arthurian narratives. Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, the Chevalier au Lion 
of Chretien de Troyes, Malory, Tenny- 
son's Idylls of the King, and Mark 
Twain's A Connecticut Yankee hi King 
Arthur's Court (ns well ns some more 
recent manifestations of interest in the 
Arthurian story). Stephen Knight uims 
to show how the reshapings of the 
legend cinhndy the social and political 
attitudes of the authors and their 
patrons, or their class. It is an unmis- 
takably trendy, mildly Marxist 
approach which is unlikely to upset 
literary scholars much, since they have 


now got used to this kind of tiling, hut 
which historians may find rather large 


which historians may find rather large 
on historical generalization and thin on 
detail. 


The early chapters, where in any 
3sc the historical context of the 


case the historical context of the 
literary works under discussion is 
rather shadowy, arc inevitably vague 


and speculative. The first chanter, 
where Dr Knight has done a lot of hard 
work, is on the whole unrewarding. 


Two 


voices 


The Elusive Daniel Defoe 
by Laura A. Curtis 
Vision Press. £14.95 
ISBN 085478 435 7 


Laura Curtis is already known to 
students of Defoe through her useful 
selection from his voluminous non- 


fictional works (77re Versatile Defoe). 
In this new work her primary focus is 
on the novels, but she also draws 
substantially on her familiarity with 
the rest of nis oeuvre. 

In particular, she uses her reading of 
the 22 volumes of The Review, the 
journal Defoe wrote, single-handed, 
from 1704 to 1713, to identify two 
obtinct voices (the ‘plain-dealing" and 
tne “worldly" Mr Review), ana pur- 
associated styles and images of 
f™ s ouahsm through the novels, in the 
oope of arriving at a more satisfactory 
understanding of what is often seen as 
jne unconscious irony of Defoe's fic- 
tional presentations of easy virtue 
rewarded. Crusoe and "H.p.", the 
journalist of the Plague Year, are 
5ML Wlt * 1 l ^ c l ess complicated 
'deal perspective of the plain-dealer. 


Turning 

points 


:md he often finds hintsell telling its 
what rite Welsh stories are ahum and 
saying that this is their “ideology". 
Geoffrey of Monmouth is similarly 
resistant, and there is a good deal nl 
resort to old-fashioned historical spe- 
culation concerning the presence uf 
contemporary historical events in hid- 
den form in the pseudo-historical 
narrative. 

For Chrdiicn there is some good 
earlier scholarship to work with, and a 
quite convincing account of the way in 
which his romance serves to resolve 
tensions between the upper and lower 
ranks of household knights, and be- 


tween barons und king, bv offering to 
unite all in a common idealism. The 


ambitions of landless juvene\ to marry 
a rich heiress likewise find a satisfying 
expression. It is sensible in recognize 
that the “idealism" of romance has its 
mots in the needs of n particular class, 
and the conflicts and stresses within 
that class, though worth remembering 
ton that this recognition adds u dimen- 
sion to imaginative understanding 
rather than subduing such understand^ 
ing tu the imperatives of socio-econo- 
mic reality. 

Dr Knight writes well on Malory, a 
subject where he lias already estab- 
lished his authority. He shows how 


the patriarchal role", and how in the 
later Idylls, with their attempt to 
consliitcf a model nt an authoritative 
society, sexual sin is seen as the potelll 
source nf destruction, in accord with 
Temivsnn's increasing alarm ai the 
mural relativism of his society. Tinaily. 
in Mark Twain. Arthurian society 
provides an opportunity to criticize 
and ridicule the "medieval"' practices 
of contemporary backward societies, 
such as those of England and the 
old South, but ultimately a means 
of attacking the horrors of modern 
industrial capitalism. Dr Knight ends 
with sonic illuminating comment on 
modern Arthurian writing and scho- 
larship. in which he is extremely widely 
read. 


Malory's portrayal of a unified mid 
powerful kingdom, dominated by the 
aristocracy, provides it distorted and 
“cuphcmizcd" version of content por- 


aristacracy. provides it distorted nnd 


ary means of keeping order, ft is “a 
huge set of cases that establish the 
common law of chivalric peacekeep- 
ing” - or “policing", as Dr knight puts 
it in his more politically self-conscious 
moments. The speculative historical 
analogies work better in this chuptcr. 

The last two chapters are fresh and 
enjoyable. In examining the idylls in 
the order in which they were written. 


The book will be serviceable as a 
primer of the sociological interpreta- 
tion of literature in ;i series of related 
fields. It is prone to the statement of 
the obvious, and there isii tendency to 
assume that the content or themes uf a 
literary work will he made more excit- 
ing if they are called Its "ideology". 

The socio-economic jargon some- 
times seems no more than a careless 
und common plucc way of putting 
things that arc perfectly intelligihlc in 
themselves, as when laying waste an 
enemy’s lands is called “liquidating bis 
productive capacity". I don't want to 
see “cuphcnuziilion" or "mystifica- 
tion" again for u long time, nnd 
“ideology" perhaps never again. But 
the jargon, to be fair, is inseparable 
from the approach. A measured jude- 
ment would acknowledge that t5r 
Knight has written a useful hook, and 
that, even if the bandwagon he hos 
jumped on has been rolling for some 
time . he conveys something of his own 
satisfaction and sense of discovery in 
getting on it. 


Dr Knight is able to show how Tenny- _ 
son is first concerned about the arow- Derek rearSBll 
ing power of women in the enclosed 


family, and the need to "ideologize 
away that power in order to preserve 


Derek Pearsall is professor of English 
at the University of York. 


while with Moll Flanders we enter the 
world of the trickster, of “hoax", a 
comic arenA of disguises and doubles 
which modulate in Roxana into night- 
mare. 

There is a dear need for a book on 
Defoe which will alert the ordinary 
student to the range and qualities of his 
miscellaneous output, and to the ways 
in which his other works may illumin- 
ate our reading of the novels. This is 


without clearer and less sporadic con- 
textual guidance than is offered here. 


Too insistent a concern with pat- 
terns of argument rather than their 
suhstnnee enn be confusing; but it 
accords with the author's central aim, 
of providing a context “not of Defoe's 


ideas : . , but of his temperament”. In 
her certainty of being able to draw this 
distinction, lies the most disappointing 
aspect of the book. Traditional literary 
expectations of authorial organization 
have always made Defoe seem less 
intelligent than he is; the very difficulty 
of pinning him down lias, on the other 
hand, encouraged more radical and 
open-ended readings of the texts. Dr 
Curtis allows Defoe his complexity, 
but sidesteps much of the challenge of 
authorial ‘’elusiveness” by simplifying 
it into psycho-biography. Thus, for 
example, what might dc read on the 
level of exploration of the nature of 
desire becomes here merely a symp- 
tom of Defoe's own particular ,5 rest- 
lessness". One is left, frustratingly, 
with an odd sense of discrepancy 
between the sophistication and sugges- 
tiveness of the material and the ulti- 
mately reductive pattern into which it 
is made to fit. 


not simply a matter of documenting 
issues and attitudes; and one of the 
undoubted strengths of Dr Curtis’s 
book is her demonstration, through 
close readings and generous quota- 
tion, of the subtler thematic and 


stylistic insights to be gleaned from this 
approach. Again nnd again she is able 


to establish an unexpected phe- 
nomenological precision in Defoe's 


nomenologicai precision in Defoe’s 
apparently hasty prose. 

Although in general the discussions 
of the novels rather confirm than 
advance the directions of recent critic- 
ism, most readers should find the 


detailed readings rich with suggestion. 
The book does, however, suffer from 


various kinds of over-schematization 
which qualify its usefulness and its 

E owers of conviction. Too much has to 
e taken on trust, ft is symptomatic 
that no reference is made to possible 
problems of attribution, and there is 
often an odd incoherence in exposi- 
tion: many of the passages adduced 
wilt mean little to the uninitiated 


Penelope Wilson 


Penelope Wilson is a fellow of New 
Hall, Cambridge. 


I, the editors give Browning more 
credit for the final form of the oiogra- 


re vision through the textual notes is 


phy of Strafford published under the 
name of John Forster than some 
earlier students of the. problem have 
been willing to grant. Was the concep- 
tion of Strafford’s character in the 
Life, so different from that in the play, 
Browning’s or Forster's? No new evi- 
dence is offered here, but the question 
is interesting; For if both conceptions of 
the character were in fact Brown- 
ing’s, we may see in the play Strafford 
his first grasp of that tension between 
external ana internal interpretation of 
character which is the essence of the- 
dramatic monologues. 

Tliig volume makes full use of all 


pie Poetical Works of Robert 
Browning, 

^jumetwoi Strafford, Sordeno 

I*n Jack and Margaret Smith 
Tendon Press: Oxford University 
fress, £48.00 1 

ISBN019 8123175 1 

vd lume of the Oxford 

.235^.**® of the most important 

ImnnL'M - his Career: Strafford, the 
-impossiMe play; which; begSii hU un- 

Plav *l eI ^ucfion to Browning’s 


fascinating, but it reminds one of the 
claim, in me amusing editorial jargon 


of the “Ohio Browning,” that the 
author is “an unstable ana continuous- 


ly innovating continuum.” The text of 
Sordello here presented may be the 
best that can be established by modern 
editorial methods, but it is not tlie 
poem that astounded and baffled a 


sort of poem which Browning was in 
fact writing, a ‘‘brother speech” which 
was for ahead of Its time. The new 
Oxford edition of Browning is planned 


i • ' r 1 ■ . "■ 


known materials. There is an appendix 
devoted to the copy of Strafford in the 
- Berg Collection and the notes describe 
the surviving proof coby of the 1840 
Sordello. and Browning’s marginal 
continents in Alfred r Domett’s copy 
and in the volume now at Syracuse 
University which he probably used in 
' his revision. The running- titles oHhe 
:. 1863 Sordello are restored j and a 
■ summary. of the ppon-Jq proyiaw- - . 

1 -,.FQlIq^gi4h^itO«iWUSi:pro?^iPf 

' .fiai«H>r. v.ijrtWH »f»»! 


on so spacious a scale that it may seem 
churlish to ask for more; but the 1840 
Sordello was a major event in the 
history of English poetry and it would 
have been valuable to have had it 

f iresented for comparison with the 
atest revision, as was done 1 with c|ie 
earlier and less Interesting Pauline. - 


J. Wk Harper 1 ! ; 

J, W, Harper Is senior lecturer in 
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Allen & Unwin 


LITERARY 

CRITICISM 


The Ambassadors 

Alan W. Bellringer 

This Aludy of Henry James’s favourite among his novels combines a 
persona! interpretation with a detailed examination of the biographical, 
historical, aesthetic and critical context. There is a full account of the 
evolution of the text and a useful summary of the often elusive incidents 
which constitute the plot. 

June 1984 Hardback £16.00 
Unwin Critical Library 


Middlemarch 

Kerry McSweeney 

In this first foil-length critical study of Georgo Eliot’s finest work, the 
reader ia presented with the information, discriminations and evaluations 
essential to an informed understanding of all its aspects. 

June 1984 Hardback £15.00 Paperback £6-95 
Unwin Critical Library 


The Iliad 

Martin Mueller 

Professor Mueller gives an extended analysis of Homer's poem, relating it 
to the 'historical 1 events it describes, to the contemporary world in which it 
originated and to the ’heroic society’ of which it is an image. 

July 1984 Hardback £15.00 
Unwin Critical Library 


Signs for the Times 

Symbolic Realism in the Mid-Victorian World 

Chris Brooks 


An exploration of imaginative and creative relationships between mid- 
Victorian literature, painting and architecture. 

June 1984 Hardback £18.00 


Criticism and Objectivity 

Raman Selden 


English literary criticism has long considered 'theory' to be alien to the 
felt experience of readers and writers. In this text, Dr Selden defends the 
notions of 'history’ (the effect of historical conditions on literature) and 
'oly activity', without ignoring the challenge of post-structuralism. 

April 1984 Hardback £12.50 


George Allen & Un win 
(Publishers) Ltd 
PO Box 18, Park Lane 
Hemel Hempstead, 
Herts HP2 4TE 



.win 


The Proper Lady and the 
Woman Writer 


Ideology as Style in the Works of 
Mary Wollstonecraft 


Mary Wollstonecraft 
Mary Shelley and Jane Austen 
MARY POOVEY 


genius 


effacing 'proper lady' that dominated middle class culture by 
the late eighteenth-century. Mary Poovey focuses on the work 
of Mary Wollstonecraft, Mary Shelley and Jane Austen, whose 
approaches to the dilemma of 'woman as writer* are as varied 
as their professional careers and literary legacies. 

£17! 00 Hardbaqk ' 304 pages 0-226-67527-0 


Renaissance Self-Fashioning 

From More to Shakespeare 
STEPHEN CREENBLATT 


Renaissance Self-Fashioning focuses on the works of Thomas 
More, William Tyndale, Tnomas Wyatt, Edmund Spenser, 
Christopher Marlowe and William Shakespeare To trace the 


conflict between Individual creative will and the pressures of 
society the forces of Church and State. Greenblatt suggests 


that a piece of literature is always the product of a personifying 
within a social context, even ifihe author perceives himself to 


be autonomous. 


£8.45 Paperback . 322 pages 0-226-30654-2 


Also available in cloth 


.00 . 0-226-30653-4 


CHICAGO 


• , Univfflsilyof Chicago ftuw 

126 Buckingham Palace Rood London SWIW950 


J. W, Harper ts senior tcaurrr mi,- . » ■ . • 

English >(&mUtU96rriiy of.^k.^A f nnhaivl ."7 bLoft , ;. _J 
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Taking 
Shaw to 
the limit 


The Art and Mind of Shaw: essays In 

criticism 

byA.M. Gibbs 

Macmillan, £20.00 

ISBN 0333 286790 

Bernard Shaw: a bibliography (I wo 

volumes) 

edited by Dan H. Laurence 
Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £80.00 
1SBN0 198181795 

Shaw has not yet received his academic 
due in Britain, though he has gained 
rather more than his due in the united 
States. Professor Gibbs seems well- 
placed as an Australian to offer us a 
balanced perspective. His new study of 
Shaw does indeed offer a perceptive 
and even-handed account of a still - 
contentious figure. 

This is not a formal treatise on 
Shaw s work. The early general chap- 
ters are illuminating but somewhat 
diffuse. A chapter entitled "Critical 
Perspectives " turns rapidly into a dis- 
cussion of Shaw's theatrical technique 
which, while interesting in itself, is 
barely relevant to the seated topic of 
the vicissitudes of Shaw’s critical repu- 
tation. The later chapters are more 
cogently based on individual plays. 
These are subjected to an informed 
but sceptical analysis, although the 
links between the plays might be more 
clearly established. There is little com- 


ment on Shaw's overall development 
as a dramatist, and several major plays 
arc left out altogether, including Sami 
Joan and Back lo Methuselah. The 
bonk draws on Shaw's biography and 
on his critical and political writing, hut 
primarily in order to elucidate the 


plays themselves. 

Professor Gibbs explores the crea- 
tive contradictions in Shaw's work - 
the tension between realism and ro- 
mance in t he eurly comedy, the clash of 
opposing idea and will in the mature 
drama, (he uniquely Shavian comic 
dialectic of nspiration and deflation. 
And throughout his creative work, the 
sense of disorderly life escaping from 
whatever pattern mankind seeks to 
impose upon it - even the patterns of 
Shaw's own contriving. "Making life 
means making trouble", as Professor 
Higgins ruefully observes. 

Tjic emphasis in this book is on the 
positive aspects of Shaw's work, but 
the author acknowledges his limita- 
tions loo. The final chapter on "Shaw 
and Suffering" quotes the playwright's 
response to the complaint by Tolstoy 
of a fundamental lack of seriousness in 
his writing. "Suppose the world were 
only one of Goers jokes, would you 
work any the less to make it a good 
joke instead of a bad one?" It is a retort 
which illuminates both the strength 
and the limitation of Shaw’s genius. 
Professor Gibbs helps to substantiate 
the case for Shaw as a writer of major 
importance, while also indicating the 
limits of his scope. 

Scholars owe a considerable debt to 
Professor Dan H. Laurence for his 
thirty years of toil on the canon of 
Shaw's work. This includes the indis- 
pensable seven-volume edition of the 
ploys, the complete music criticism, 
and the steadily-accumulating series of 
collected letters which has now 
reached 1910. Here we hove a two- 
volume bibliography of works wholly 
or partly by Shaw, including the 
ephemera, together with a checklist of 
books on Shaw -though not articles or - 
essays, which would furnish material 
for a third volume. 

It has been a massive undertaking, 
made still more difficult by the dis- 


t appearance and subsequent dispersal 
s of many of Shaw's papers in the last 
l years of his life. Professor Laurence 
: writes with feeling restraint about the 

i activities of the old author's dubious 
t ammanuensis. Dr Fritz Laewenstein, a 
; character to whum only the pen of 
Vladimir Nabokov could have done 
full justice. 

Over a thousand pages of text, 12 
different sections ranging from books 
f and journalism to “Wraiths and 
Strays" and "Misattribulion", a com- 
prehensive index, ten pages of ack- 
nowledgements - the sheer scale of the 
opus is staggering. Thnt it should also 
provide a good read is almost beyond 
credibility. Vet (here is much fascinat- 
ing material in these pages: the jour- 
nalism alone provides a rich vein. 
From "Musical Notes" in 1876 to "We 
Sing Better than Our Grandparents” 
in 1950; from “England’s Difficulty is 
Ireland's Opportunity” in 1916 to 
“Shaw Hails ae Valera for Mourning 
Hitler" in 1945; from “The Menace of 
the Leisured Woman" (1927) to “Hie 
Bishop Would Be a Nudist” (1935) - 
the title headings give us a sense of the 
range of Shaws interest, though one 
somehow doubts that he was responsi- 
ble for their phraseology. My own 
favourite is the headline to an inter- 
view in 1921: "G. B. S. Threatens 
Pains and Penalties: If Anyone Turns 
Pygmalion into Musical Comedy." 

So vast was Shaw’s output, so keen 
was the appetite of the press for his 
most flippant observation, so assi- 
duous was the author in both creating 
□nd supplying the demand for his 
work, that a bibliography of this kind 
will inevitably continue to require 
emendation and addition. The pub- 
lishers arc generous in their provision 
of blank pages for this purpose. It 
would be churlish to conclude other 
than by saluting a major new work of 
scholarship, worth every penny of its 
daunting price. 



The sleeping Little Nell, as she appeared in the fourth weeklvtm^ 
of Master Humphrey's Clack by “Boz” Nottingham SSStS 
issuing a facsirnile of the entire run of the 88 parts of the mwE 
round £100 including postage. Nottingham Court Press is St 44 £ 
Russell Street, London WC1B 3PA. 


Teasing 

verse 


Timothy Kidd 

Timothy Kidd is lecturer in drama at 
Ithaca College, London. 


Pope's “Essay, on Mon" 
kvA.D. Niitfail 
Allen* Unwin. £15.00 
ISBN 0114 8000175 

In the year in which publication of An 
Essay on Man was completed. Pope 
wrote in a letter: "Wlieilier I can 

C rocecd in the same grave inarch like 
ucretius, or must descend tu (he 
gayetics of Horace, I know not". 
Professor A. D. NuUall observes, in 
his admirable new contribution to ihc 
Unwin Critical Lihrnry, that the rival 
attractions of Pope’s two Roman mas- 



The Odes of 
John Keats 

Helen Vender 

\ " Vendlet's study of die Odes is as sym- 
\ pathetic, as fundamentally Kcatsian, 
ns ic is persuasive. Ir contains the 
S j most searching expansion 

j / or these six poems. , . that has ycr 
I |- appeared. .. (Her treatment] is so 
\ masterly that ft will certainly become 
the standard by which others arc 
Judged ."-Times Uiemry Supplement - 
J'Ij.Aj 


The Belknap Press of 
Harvard University Press 
1 26 Buckingham Palace Road, London SWl W 9SD 






“Not §lmp>iy a better text but a new. conception of ■ ' 

rpm^f ea h re i 15 m is a ma ^ r achievement of twentieth- •; 
CfiptUfy .scholarship. ‘ Times Literary Supplement ; ' t 

Now : gvailg ble in paperback - Juli us Caesa r ' ; | 

'}• • ' .'j-s ‘ i 'Arthur.Huif|phy^:£2i^0:- ! 


OXFORD 

PAPERBACKS 


J - . Henry- V 7 a -i"-:* 

' >/ Ed: Gary Taylor £2,50 : . V-'‘\ 

v The Taming of the Shrew ' 

■7 Ed. H.J. Oliver £2.50; 

Titus Andronlcus ; 

•" Eugene M. Walth £2.94' :• 

Troffus and Cressida i 

,£d Kenneth Muir £2.95 1 


Poetic 

licence 

The "Inward" Language: sonnets of 
Wyatt, Sidney, Shakespeare, Donne 
by Anne Ferry 

University of Chicago Press, £21 .25 
ISBN 0226 244660 

When my love swearcs that she is 
. . . . , made of truth, 

I do bclceve her though I know she 
I lyes 

Tne first two lines of a sonnet, and 
already two dissemblers. The beloved 
is accused of hypocrisy. She says she is 
made of truth (maid of truth) but she 
really lies (tells lies/lies with others). 
The dissembling of the poet himself is 

S.JW to . K believe means 

that he says he believes her, then he is a 
hypocrite too. But the more we allow 
believe its normal sense, the more we 
puzzle at the way the poet presents 
himself to us, as both deceived and 
deceiver.: 

This gap between the poet's state- 
ments about himself and his self- 

feK 8e J S u tb6 . SU I bject of Anne 

Ferry shook. Her aim is to show how it 
widened ihrouah the sixteenth century 

6 of , " e 1 m ®j° r sonneteers, so 

that, with no real change in vocabul- 

ble. to know if language ,r is being used 
to reveal or disguise- , . . 6 

J*"*" of this development is 
'Hamlet, frequently invoked as the first 
'modern man. He Is a "speaker who 
cannot be known, from filsoutward 
it is a deliberate 
dupuse but because 1 it is so widely 

f“ t n tWs sentence ^nn^ Ferry first 
-Sg- to , . the ,. speaker , of 
“hakes pe are s sonnets: nnH 



aiwstmattion of thastrength of Sid- : 

JPJS- .^.FO-Wyait’S £te .Of it nre- « 

^eted.dit did notactudiy influence •' 
Sidneys; Ibrin hissohne ^ • 
ambiguous quality not fbund in fos j 


Wyall, after Holbein 

other poetry. Sidney’s ambiguities, 
again round only in nis sonnets, arc 
more complex because they expose not 
only the slipperiness of poetic lan- 
guage, but question the sincerily of the 
poet who uses this language. 
Shakespeare is said to have developed 
this insight of Sidney's into “what 
amourns to a new conception of human 

^LL.r.. Whlle Donne z who carefully 
avoided the sonnet in his love poetry. 

uskJ it in His divine poetry lo explore 
? nd rev J? 1 his uncertainly about his 

■HaL^A^S 0 ! 16 whic " makcs thc 

^cakers in his holy sonnets "dramatic 
creations who are more like AslrophH 
and the poet-lover in Shakespeare’s 

Sveil’V ■ they are ^ Donne's 

In this book are In 
the early chapters, in Anne Ferry’s 

iss 

SSwraxs 

sSiaaaaaa 

Unfed it both to the new ftoSfaS 
arid to a considers! 
& ff r ( 8ni1 sexuality. Anne 

affi JCLf? 1 her speculation 


tors create a tension between ihe£«. 
as n system and the Emt a \ 
miscellany. 

He seems to incline to tbeofai 
that it is a miscellany, for, mtfc 
William Warhurton in Pope's dayid 
May nurd Mack in ours, herniknfc 
attempt In prove the overall ft 
sophicnl integrity, least of all & 
Christian orthodoxy, of Pope’s p«2 
on the contrary he freely accepts ih 
imich of what rope asserts isino© 
tent with our experience, and k 
exposes Pope’s doctrinal contra^ 
lions for what they are. Helsahtljil 
companionable guide, who don n 
parade his learning, but unpreta 
(iniisly insinuates it, defining the inc 
of the trade ("theodicy”, jluni 
as we go, and, as occasion irisn 
introducing Spinoza, Leibniz, Loch 
Shaftesbury, William King, Mmdmk 
Butler, Hume, Voltaire, and ate 
thinkers lo illuminate Pope’s pH® 
phy, by complementary or oppoij 
strategics of argument. 

The substance of his buokisawt 
alert commentary or running dislop: 
with Pope's poeiii. ns it unloraj® 
graph by paragraph, constituiiuf i 
dramatic experience, rather tfe*i 
static system: at one point he nrol 
compares himself and his readme 
"ill-bred spaniels", teasing at * 
verses imd sniffing mil the 
I lis manner may be illustrated by® 
coiidmling purnuruph of a dozen 
ilc voted to sjuiuid-likc worrying 
inanifnlil ambiguities of the Hm > 
lines of Epistle iv: , 

Yet Pope has a way of pnljwg® 
very elusive ness to work. Tk^ 
ner in which the reader's 
lions are half-frustrated and » 
fleeted is paralleled by the ntW* 
happiness itself, as Pope 
For happiness is both oDWPt®' 
unohvious. as palpably ava' late 
some as bread ane butter, yet ® 
find that the harder they w»r 
less they find. It is thcreforein jjV 
quite proper that ,hc .P?!fi 
itself should shimmer before 
reader's mind. .. 

Moving to the concluding co |T, P ! 

,0 .rn«c bough,. h-W 

And fled from MonjJvf 
JOHN! dwells with ‘tet 

Nuttoll adds: "The last 
figure arc fuultlessly 
the reader, formally «duW ^ 
personal pronoun, ? IB6 t ,C5a* 
plautfs from the sidelines - 1 ( ^ 
cannot help but apolaud Nuti®^ 
Professor Nutiall is a ' l ?^ l[ fo C itI 
ably a beautiful movenhj' 5 '' ^ 
only when he feds obliged to . ^ 

burdensome, unnecessary. ., Roe ^ 
lively misleading catcgori^-^ 
tic" and "Augustan 
represents the Essay ,n Sjdh 
lures as the wpr| ofjW ^ 

pilloried figure, the -Aug^ffi; 

letters, cntiraJ, ur * )a f e, l | 1e Rfi* 
in its better moments ip t\ 

quires "a prc-RomMjJ ^^td 
which Augustan control 
ideas and emotions begMJ* n^tt 

a kind of rapture". o f 
vpvauon on 


inception bf hjginnerS Sf 

Hammond 


afeor hmt th 
$ “tty VMer&y 


exhilaration^. Vexation w* 

ing Ibose Outdated an ^ 

crude “RomaritiC;Aug»^ w ^W; 
ies is, jf anything. 

■ sensitivity and alertness 
criticism overall. — 

A. J. Sambroo k^^- 

ai the lihi of Soiitk ar> ^] 
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BOOKS 

ENGLISH 

For all 
seasons 

The Later Poems of John Clare 1837- 

1864, two volumes 

edited by Eric Robinson and 
David Powell 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £85.00 (published May 10) 
ISBNO 198118740 

Fifty years ago, Clare was almost 
unknown; now he is given the ultimate 
accolade of a presentation in this Fine 
and expensive Oxford English texts 
edition. During his own lifetime he 
could have had few expectations that 
he would, like Keats, be among thc 
English poets after his death; yet here 
he is, given thc full treatment - 
authentic texts, accurate dating, ex- 
planatory and textual notes, glossary. 

Come from 
the grave 

Shakespearian Dimensions 
byG.R. WUson Knight 
Harvester Press, £18.95 
ISBN 07108 06280 


“I have always, from my first publica- 
tion Mvth and Miracle in 1929 on- 
wards, Been concerned with this furth- 
er dimension," says Professor Wilson 
Knight, the dimension in question 
being the spiritual. Indeed the present 
collection of essays, drawn from many . 
different times and places, underlines 
the continuity over many years of his 
interest in the visionary and occult. 

“Shakespeare’s poetry offers us in 
varying degrees an idealized, and 
therefore spiritualized, reading of 
man" he writes, and Timon of Athens 
remains for him the principal testa- 
ment of that dimension, "central to the 
prophetic literature of Renaissance 
Europe,” according to a piece first 
published in 1940, and "our one sup- 
reme expression of the central enig- 
ma .. . of religious inquiry through- 
out the human race,” in the words of 
another essay forty years later. This 
extraordinary preoccupation with the 
figure of Timon has to do with the 
mythic import of his progression away 
from a materialistic society to a world 
beyond, an elemental world of naked 
sublimity which finally leads to the 
mysterious “life-death transition”, the 
uihmate dimension. 

In his most recent essay on the play, 
WiUon Knight sets out to assimilate it 
o the teachings of Buddhism, cbmpar- 
Ujj* Tenon's rejection of mankind to 
me Buddhistic will to surpass human 
existence" and his voluntary death to 
ne state of Nirvana. In these terms, 
me misanthropy and nihilism of 
nmon s attitude to temporal existence 
revalued transcenden tally. It is 
miner late in the day to take issue with 
Knight’s long-established ven- 
omUon of Timon, but the case is 

VrOlfal- tQ his intpmrwtBflnn nf 


and a good, (hough brief, introduc- 
tion. 

The result is strangely moving, if 
only because of thc very uneven quali- 
ty of thc later verse. Here is the whole 
of the later Clare, long after he had 
.given up hope uf being published 
again, and long after he had even given 
up collecting his poems together as he 
had done in The Midsummer Cushion. 
There is a certain sense of authenticity 
about these poems, which comes from 
thc fact that they arc all included, the 
good, the bad and thc mediocre: this is 
Clare in all moods, a pact for all 
seasons in more than one sense. And 
from so much that is tentative and 
derivative, the great poems of the later 
years rise like rare Birds. 

The period covered by these 
volumes dates from Clare's admission 
to Dr Matthew Allen's private asylum 
near Epping in 1837 to his death in the 


mental hospital at Northampton 27 
years later. The reason why the poems 
of these years are the first to appear is 
simply that the originals are in a better 
state than the manuscripts of the early 
poems. Many of them were trans- 
cribed by the house-steward at North- 
ampton, W. F. Knight, who earned an 
unexpected immortality by his en- 
couragement of Clare and his pre- 
servation of the poems. 

These volumes are full of surprises, 


Do you sec this? Look on her, look, 
her lips. 

Look there, look there! 

A. C. Bradley tentatively supposed 
that Lear dies believing Cordelia lives, 
a reading which is open to Wilson 
Knight's objection that the hero can- 
not oe presumed to die in a state of 
delusion. Wilson Knight proposes that 
Lear’s final words are prompted by the 
“sight of her soul-body released”, a 
reading which requires that we awaken 
our spiritualist faith. The tragedy sure- 
ly insists op the fact and finitcriess of 
death in each case. 

When Paulina requires us to awaken 
our faith in the statue scene of 77ie 
Winter's Tale, we are indeed in a 
dimension beyond tragedy. Wilson 
Knight takes up the question of Her- 
mione’s survival, or revival, in several 
of the pieces included here; the prob- 
lem ot understanding this climactic 
scene has evidently continued to 
absorb him as persistently as the. 
death-passage of Timon. The sense of 
mystery and miracle attending the 
spectacle of a work of art apparently 
coming to life Is certainly at odds with 
the commonsense awareness that 
Paulina has kept Hermione alive in 
seclusion, but noth’ would seem to 
co-exist, although Wilson Knight 
would make them mutually exclusive. 
In his latest essay on the scene, he 
suggests (hat we are witnessing, within 
thc limitations of human art, some- 
thing akin to a spiritualist conception 
of a ‘’manifestation”, with Paulina as 


Twii “ be y°nd tragedy itself, 
foe msuc of death and the limits of 
“Bgedy is raised again in a kind of 

KEF 1 !?* Ki " 8 Lear ' suggests 

nJl-; 1 *8 cliff scene presents through 
gSggCTVhHndnws and Edgaf’s 
“Pscriphon of a non-existent precipice 
au_ rn ? nal °gy -to our mistaken 
pprehension of death as “a fall into 
Uiujgnesg ; The perception is com- ‘ 
P^Mnted by a sh interpretation of ‘ 
much-debated last Wrds: 

0F rfUDYABD klPUNQ 

& ®r A* 1 * Husain 

work, both on the study of 

S toorfw* muillBr 

Interested In, the study of 

iSSfflW- gjtwtei.: D t/jShS • 

- .''SJBBiS PpBonpl 'alyls' In detail i 
' hriflant methodology . 

bt modern 

: tonne. > .. . 

•firm .I, r i innn :• o«j 


of unexpected twists and turns: the 
accumulated effect nf reading thc 
pnems together is ih:it of finding an 
undirected, random poetic intelligence 
at work. There arc. for instance, many 
poems to young girls; as Geoffrey 
Grigson once remarked, their names 
grow up like weeds round thc pages. 
But what might not have been antici- 
pated is a poem such as "Angels of 
earth", which is n kind of heterosexual 
version of Herbert’s "Providence": 
woman becomes creation's master- 
piece, the loving hand of God seen in 
their soft bosoms and gentle eyes. 

Similarly, thc folk-song tradition is 
an expected element in these poems; 
what is less ofren noticed is that Clare 
was a very good mimic, able to catch 
the turn of phrase and even the tone of 
voice of others. There arc Scottish 
poems, after the manner of Bums, ot 
of Byron's Hours of Idleness-, there arc 
even references to the Highland Clear- 
ances, which probably drew Clare’s 
sympathy from his own sense of being 
uprooted and dispossessed. There are 
biblical paraphrases, too, and poems 
such as “Trie Maid of Jerusalem” 
which are clear imitations of Byron’s 
Hebrew Melodies. 

In addition to such a striking variety 
of subject-matter, there arc immense 
variations of tone and quality. From 
the High Beach period alone come the 

the medium: 

Shakespeare, or his inspirers, arc 
trying to get some great truth home 
in terms of his own limited stock-in- 
trade, which included fascination 
with visual artistry, itself on thc 
borderline always of the supernatu- 
ral, together with a reliance on 
religious terminology and belief. 
What is missing from this is a recogni- 
tion of the warm, breathing physical 
reality of Hermione's embracing 
Leontcs and the blessing of her no less 
miraculously living daughter: 

Tell me, mine own, 
Where hast thou heen preserv’d? 

Where liv’d? 

There needs no ghost come from the 
grave to tell us this. 

Paradoxically, while Shakespearian 
Dimensions recalls the principal con- 
cerns of an interpretative approach 
that has had a major influence on 
modem critical discussion of the plays. 


Fifty 
years on 

George Moore In Perspective 
edited by Janet Egleson Dunleavy 
Colin Smythe, £10.50 
ISBN03 89 203955 

The fiftieth anniversary of the death of 
George Moore has prompted publica- 
tion of this volume. of essays. Com- 
memoration volumes have the virtue 
of bringing together work otherwise 
scattered through periodicals, but 
there is a danger that the occasion may 
elicit slight pieces, written to order. 
With certain exceptions the present 
volume seems to fall into that trap. A 
reader seeking a background to a 
neglected author would learn little 
about his work, and the book’s appeal 
is likely to be restricted to existing 
enthusiasts. Like some weekend con- 
ferences, it offers contributions which 
differ so considerably in tone, depth 
arid approach that they leave a doubt 
whether the occasion could not have 
been put to bitter use. 

The opening essay, “George Moore: 
a reappraisal", by-Janet DunleaVy, cite 
be excepted from such strictures. Pro- 
fessor Dunleavy describes the various 
phases of Moore's career , outlining the 
nrnbtems ' of • classification .which face : 


unpretentious “Song on Tobacco", thc 
lovely lyrics of "Child Humid”, and 
the ottavarima stanzas of "Don Juan”, 
which often echo Byron and add 
Clare’s own bitter coarseness. It is in 
such inclusive contrasts and contra- 
dictions that thc value of this edition 
lies: it enables us to see the Inter Clare 
steadily, and sec him whole. 

"Real poets must he truly honest 
men", Clare wrote in "Child Harold”. 
There is certainly an ingenuous hones- 
ty about thc puems in this edition, 
which is given more emphasis because 
he cannot always write with the mag- 
nificence of "A Vision" or the grace of 
“I'll enme to thee at even tide”. This is 
ordinary John Clare, as well as ex- 
traordinary John Clare; for the other 
Clare, the poet of Helps tone and its 
enclosures, author of "The Parish" and 
"The Flitting”, wc shall have to wait 
for further volumes in (his edition. Thc 
whole enterprise should be quite re- 
markable: an act of faith in a poet who 
is unique among the romantic poets In 
the simplicity and directness of his 
expression of experience, and an in- 
dication, if one were needed, (hat we 
cannot think of Clare as a minor poet. 

J. R. Watson 

J. R. Watson is professor of English at 
the University of Durham. 


idiosyncratic mind reaffirming Its own 
abiding personal convictions. It Is true, 
in the words of one commentator 
quoted here, that “we are all the 
inheritors of Wilson Knight”, yet, as 
these essays show, he remains an 
arch-exponent of the heterodox. 

D. J. Palmer . ' . 

D. J. Palmer is professor of English at 
the University of Manchester. 

is widely known for the early Esther 
Waters, a "realist” work in which he 
made his most sustained attempt at 
objectivity. His other novels are little 
read, ana many readers probably pre- 
fer the books which are closest to 
autobiography. Confessions of a 
Young Man and the- trildgy. Halt and 
Farewell. 

Two essays in George Moore in 
Perspective discuss Moore’s possible 
effect on younger Irish writers: Joyce 
and Beckett. Any connexion between 
Moore and Beckett Is conjectural, and 
Melvin Friedman’s essay is concerned 
with affinities rather than with direct 
literary influence. The relationship of 
Moore and Joyce has been analysed in 
the past, but Patrick MacCarthy makes 
some perceptive speculations about 
Joyce’s artistic jealousy of an older 
writer whose techniques were often 
close to his own. 

Robert Stephen Becker gives a 
glimpse of his forthcoming edition of 
Moore’s letters. Like Edwin Gilcher's 


Moore’s letters. Like Edwin Gilcher's 
thorough account of variant published 
editions, it reminds the reader of 
Moore's commitment to art. He .once 
told Lady Cunard: “Other men have 

_LITJ T Wnva 




Wilson Knight as Timon, 1976 

city, a dty transfixed in the movement 
from empire to imagination with a 
democratic heart” is the first sentence 
of an essay which never seems quite 
sure of its direction. 

Richard Byrne’s fresh and readable 
account of his own discovery of 
Moore's family home tells us about Mr 
Byrne rather than about Moore. In the 
course of his work for the Electrical 
Supply Board Byrne enjoyed swim- 
ming, rowing and fishing in Lough 
Carra, near the burnt-out shell of 
Moore Hall. The author does not 
comment on the juxtaposition of a 
19-year-old, away from liome. for the 
first time, with one -of Moore’s most 

K otent artistic symbols. We must supp- . 
j oiir^own memories of TM Lake , 
whose hero,- a priest, endures an 


. piroplems , of ■ ciassincauon wiucn 
^serious. students"; Much of Moores 
writing is ;aii! amalgam of -fact and. 
fiction, autobiography and invention, 
Unreliable as a souroi, whichever 

. i.iMrllilif iieirirr np hflfl A 


Ostensibly Wing , tie bad d 
habit of twisting events to suit his own. 
jppto-flF 

.v;.* tow. 'A -iiiA’JVuvJ .'A 


loveliness and grace which J totiow 
always”. 

Three of the contributors attempt 
to . set Moore . .In his geog- 
raphical background. Mayo, raris 
and Dublin are selected, rather ^tb an 
London, where Moore probably $penf 
;at thyCh timp:as jn all three together. 

. The Paris essay is ^fascinating sttidy of 1 
the iciry between 1873' and ^880 but 
- Modre’s involvement is largely 
■ peripheral. If W£ learn more about his 
. time in Dublin , ihe effedt. is curifiu sly 

, ( rr.ni eiiylK'qn ’»niwp ; 


lake in every fcnan’s heart’, he said.” 
The most substantial essay is Gareth 
Dunleavy's study of Moore's 
medievalism, which Opens up a little- 
known area of his fiction. In an 
analysis of HiloUe and Abelard and A 
Story-Teller’s Holiday , Professor Dun- 
lcavy explores Moore’s "sustained 
artistic effort to describe thc destruc- 
tion visited upon Ireland from earliest 
times through the beginning of the 
twentieth century". There is a confi- 
dent breadth of response here, and one 
is not surprised to learn that the author ' 
had been working bn the subject: for. 
many years. It is tor expositions of this 
kind that .commemorative vqlum^s 
should exist. . 

. -I — . ..... ...j- >— 

Leonee Ormond ;■ 

Leonee Ormohd is lecitirer In English 
i at King's Collage London. ■ 


Literary 

Meaning 

From Phenomenology to 
Deconstruction 
WILLIAM RAY 


'One of the finest, most 
Interesting studies in literary 
theory which [ have read for some 
time. The book offers at once an 
attractively wide-ranging survey 
of a whole set of major modern 
literary theories, and a particular, 
controversial and challenging 
case about them. It is packed with 
Insights, a pleasure to read . . .’ 
Terry Eagleton 
240 pages 

hardback £17.50 (0631134573) 
paperback £5.95 (0 63 1 1343B 1} 


English 
Satire and 
the Satiric 
Tradition 

Edited by 

CLAUDE RAWSOM 


Written by some of the most 
distinguished scholars of the 
subject, this book represents a 
major and panoramic 
reassessment of the satiric 
tradition In English literature. 

304 pages 

hardback £19.50 (0 631 13271 6} 
paperback £7.50 (0 631 13272 4) 

Thomas 

Hardy’s 

English 

RALPH W.V. ELLIOTT 

Thomas Hardy is undoubtedly 
one of our most popular authors 
and yet his language has always 
attracted considerable criticism 
as well as praise. Now, In, what is 
certain to be regarded as the 
definitive study of his English, 
Ralph Elliott focuses on the raw 
material of Hardy's language — 
his eclectic vocabulary. 

384 pages, £22.50 (0 63 1 13659 2) 

The Poems of 
John Wilmot, 
Earl of 
Rochester 

Edited by 
KEITH WALKER 

Interest In Rochester has recently 
‘revived, and this edition — the 
first for fifteen years — provides ■ 
authoritative, scholarly editions of 
all his poems. The book Includes 
an introduction outlining 
Rochester's life, and giving Keith 
Walker's approach to. the ^edition. 
(July 1984) 304 pages 
£35.00 (0 63112753 5) ’ 

The Reading 
of Proust 

DAVID ELLISON 


An important and original 
contribution to the understanding 
of Proiist; both by exploring the 
connection between Proust and 
John Rusk in and In Us application 
of literary theory to detailed 
readings of Proust's work; ; ;■ , 

256 pages, £17*50 ^(0631 13369^3} 
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VIS I OI\l 


CRITICAL 
STUDIES 
SERIES 

'Vision Press's Critical 
Studies series is rapidly 
becomi ng one of the most 
significant and striking 
developments in 
contemporary English 
literary criticism 

- British Book News 

Forthcoming: 

THE ART OF OLIVER 
GOLDSMITH 
edited by Andrew Swarbrick 
200pp 0 85478 026 2 
£13.95 

HAROLD PINTER 
edited by Alan Bold 
224pp 0 85478 495 0 
£14.95 

LAURENCE STERNE 
edited by Valerie G. Myer 
184 pp 0 85478 445 4 
£12.95 

MARK TWAIN 
edited by Robert Giddings 
224 pp 0 85478 006 8 
£14.95 

MODERN AMERICAN 
POETRY 

edited by Herbie Butterfield 
224 pp 0 85478 385 7 
£14.95 

MURIEL SPARK 
edited by Alan Bold 
208 pp 0 85478 475 6 
£13.95 

19TH-CENTURY 
AMERICAN POETRY 
edited by A, Robert Lee 
224 pp 0 85478 375 X 
£14.95 

SAMUEL JOHNSON 
edited by Isobel Grundy 
224 pp 0 85478 485.3 
£14.95 

Recently published: 

THE ELUSIVE DANIEL 
DEFOE 

by Laura A. Curtis . 

2T6pp . 0 85478 , 435 7 
£14.95 

E.M. FORSTER 
by P.J.M. Scott 
,215pp 0 85478 255 9 

•.i£V4;95 j.’.,; . .y • ... " ... ' ‘y 

b ^dlfedby^iR^rt life- w 
■ Cloth: 0 85478 - 3&5v 2 l . ; 
£14.95 : 

• Paper'; 0 85478 036‘ . 

L5.95 y v ./.: • y: ; - 

.:ij: r> r; VoLlkiiEisi-*-: n- ;ju , 

edited by RobertCiddings 
<2Q6 : pp:* :0‘ 85478 : 335 0-: : 
•.:£i3.95 ‘ 

Virginia Woolf • ■ ; ! 

edited by Patricia Clements ! 
and isobel Grundy 

224 pp 0 85478 055’ 6 ' 

£.14/95 


VISION PRESS LTD., 
Alan Moore . 

22 Queengate Gardens: 
Lbndpn SW7 512 , : 
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ENGLISH 


Ideology 
aside. . , 


Tbe Novel and Society: Defoe to George 
Eliot 

by Grahune Smith 
Balsford.fl4.95andf6.95 
ISBN 0 7134 2698 5 and 26993 

“Discussion of the social context with- 
in Persuasion", Grahame Smith com- 
ments in this book, “demands critical 
tact". So tactful is he, indeed, so 
elaborately wary of all sociological 
reductionism. that for whole stretches 
of his study the “and Society ” of the 
title becomes effectively superfluous, 
submerged beneath a much more stan- 
dard form of practical criticism. Such 
criticism will now dutifully acknow- 
ledge the social dimension of art. since 
it is no longer fashionable to be 
full-bloodedly formalist - but because it 
is still traumatized by the prospect of 
mechanistic determinism, that ack- 
nowledgement is often little more than 
notional. 

The supposed reductionism of Marx- 
ist criticism is, in fact, for the most 
part a liberal fantasy. Almost every 
Marxist cultural critic of note has 
vigorously combated auch an 
approach, insisting on the centrality of 
artistic form. Liberal critics, however; 
arc reluctant to be deprived of their 
Aunt Sallies; so Dr Smith clings to the 
view that Marxism is an economic 
determinism, however few Marxists he 
would find to support him. Social 
conditions, he holds, may facilitate the 
novel fom in general, but varieties of 
form must be accounted for by "indi- 
vidual genius". The social criticism for 
which he argues, that is to say, can by 
his own admission tell us almost no- 
thing specific about literary works. 
Faint-hearted hnd self-doubting, hts 
book nervously undercuts its own 
thesis at every turn. 

Tt is hardly surprising, then, that 
much of what it has to say of particular 
English novelists is either tangential to 
its declared preoccupation, or "social" 
in so nebulous a sense that the concept 
rapidly -sheds all precise meaning. 
Defoe is praised for his "hctcrogenei- 
ty" , a quality pinned extremely loosely 
to social change; the concept of melo- 
drama in Clarasa has equally obscure - 
sodal roots; the treatment of Tom 
Jones is a good deal more Immanent 
than contextual. Austen, Dickens and 
Thackeray, perhaps unavoidably, re 
mortal 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


I ■ 


“The small hours in the sixties at 16 Cheyne Walk” by Max Bcerbolim shows Swinburne reading lo3 
and William Rossetti. Taken from Margaret Stonyk’s Nineteenth-Century English Literature (Macula 
£15.00 and £3.95). ^ 


Poetic 

zeal 


tion, but much of this is as unoriginal as 
the concluding chapter's claim that 
Daniel Deronda marks a break With 


classical realism. A telling sentence 
from the Richardson chapter begins: 
"Leaving aside the Intricacies of ideol- 
ogy ; ■ Any Marxist critic who 
dared to write "Leaving aside the 
intricacies of literary form" would be 
properly upbraided; bqt the intricacies 
of ideology , are apparehtly alien to pr 
smith s mildly commonsensicAl view- 
point, and so, even in a study purport- 
ing to deal; with social corisdpusness,' 
may be. cavalierly dismissed. 

The author's view, roughly summa* 
rized, would seem to be that all literary 
works are sodal, but some are more 
social than others; WurfreWire H eluhti 


Edmund Spenser: prolestant poet 
byAntheaHume 

Cambridge University Press, £18.50 
ISBN 052 1 258073 
Milton's Puritan Masque 
by Maryann Calc McGuire 
University of Georgia Press, J20.0U 
ISBN 08203 0674 6 

That both our greatest Renaissance 
poets appear to have been Puritans has 
caused some puzzlement, not a little 
disappointment, and occasional 
embarrassment to critics and commen- 
tators, who have shown a marked 
disinclination to believe that when 
cither poet's imagination was engaged 
his religious convictions were also in 
piny. Since Wake ninJ Shelley found 
(he revolutionary heart of Paradise 
Lost henting in Salim's brcnsl, (lie 
argument that the epic’s theological 
villain is its poetic hero has been 
rrequcnily deployed. Critics linve simi- 
larly confessed to feeling a good deni 
more companionable towards Camus 
and his Cavalier gusto than to the Lntly 
and her chastity, from which it is not a 
large step to supposing Milton the poet 
felt so too. 

In much the same way the biog- 
raphical case for Spenser's Puritanism 
has little relevance to his poetry 'for 
those who discover an entirely healthy 
interest in female flesh in The Faerie 
Queene and catch Spenser getting 
grace and religion quickly out of the 
way In his first book. If Spenser must 
have a religion, it had far better be the 
liberal conservatism of Richard Hook- 
er than the reforming zeal of Thomas 
Cartwright: in the ecclesiastical ec- 
logues of The Shepheardes Calender , 


Diggon. Dr Hume discerns the same 
consistently religious purpose in The 
Faerie Queene, arguing that it moves 
not from grace to nature hut from 
grace to the works of faith, becoming, 
in fact, a pilgrim’s progress. After 
Christian faith comes Christian lire, 
"the pursuit of perfection", “growth in 
moral virtue". Like nil (lie best critic- 
ism, this interpretation hits the author- 
ity of simplicity. It has, furthermore, 
the persuasiveness of hislnriail prob- 
ability. Dr Hume’s iirgmucnt (hut 
there is no change in the poem's frame 
of reference nfter Book I restores to it 
n unity of conception mid design 
demonstrably compatible with Puritan 
teaching. All Spenserian 5 will hence- 
forth have to take account of this 
crisply written and compelling study, 
ana they will no longer find it easy to 
show Spenser the Puritan the uoor 
when they admit Spenser the poet. 

In Mnrynnn McGuire's view u simi- 
lar commitment and dynamic lends 
Milton in Camus to reform am! In 
rc-fnrni the Caroline masque. '1 his has 
been, to a degree, acknowledged by 
most accounts of Cut mu, but Dr 
McGuire goes further in her conten- 
tion that Milton's Puritanism is the 
controlling force ihrnughout the nuts 
uue. She begins by addressing i la- 
in sufficiently pondered paradox Hint 


Milton should have essayed a gam 
closely associated with the vslindf 
the court and with the roysiistm 
oluccncics of Charles II and Htwnl 
Maria. She resolves the parafar 
noting that Comus sounds vmioi 
like a defender of Charles irsiiflb 
lion of Sports: Milton is, wiling 
same audacity us he would lata (kg 
an epic in which to redefine !m 
values, taking up the masque tojp 
say die very values the fonnawK : 
being to express. His "chaslily’B&lt • 
distinguished not only from Reas 
Cat In die abstinence hut also (ns Hi, 
romantic neoplatonism of itieCxck ” 
version of courtly love. Asitsatote 
linn in St Paul's triad suggests, ih 
comprehends the works of f3ih. An£ 
faith litre - as everywhere in Milra- 
thrives by exercise. Hence, in pliced 
the masque's usual ritualistic situ 
lion of harmony und stasis, 
offers a dramatic pilgrim's pWS 
his characters journeying bolb M* 
cully and spiritually. Dr wGfflt'* 
tlie 'most convincing explanaiwnn 
have of wliy Milton should ewinw 
writ ten Cimn«. 
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Universities 


N. II. Kecblc 


Dr Kerhle is learner in Engfak^ 
University of -SViWiMg. 


we are often assured, Spenser's large 
sympathies are not confined to the 
views of any one of the interlocutors, 
Md certainly not to his anti-clerical 


T 



ires. 

is the contrary case which is 
argued in the books under review. 
Both contend that we wrong these 
poets If we take them at less than their 
Puritan word. Neither pursues its case 

fnstYCIfrHIfirayfivnftli.A l_--.il 1 « 



Eh% Brantg, bs often; acts: as the 
bftniu test of social criticism: if eVeri 

those, transcendental mysteries art ; SF’V’WW? ;WhIcb is champlonec 


Wtlis 

corrlrrtltment which is championed kg 


Coming 
to terms 

The Thistle Rises: an anthology of 
poetry and prose by Hugh MncDIarmid 
edited by Alan Bold 
Hamish Hamilton. £12.95 
1SBN0241 111714 

At eighty-five, Hugh MacDiarmid was 
content to borrow lromlliomBS Hardy 
to sum up his artistic position: “Litera- 
ture is the written expression of revolt 
against all accepted things". Perhaps 
only Ezra Pound borrowed more. 
MacDiarmid's borrowings were often 
unconsdous ami mystifying; the poem 
Perfect" turned out to be a typo- 
graphical rearrangement of Glyn 
Jones s prose; and Hardy seems an 
astonishing choice of proxy for 

TS? " 
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NAFlQhAl INSTITUTE fQfi WKR EDjCATCN DUBLXJ 


Applications are Invited for the following position In the 
School of Biological 8clenoea 

Lectureship in Microbial 
Physiology/Blochemistry 

The euooeaeful candidate will contribute to the development 
ana Implementation of microbiology syllabi of the Institute's 
B.8c. Degrees In Biotechnology and Analytical Science. 
Applicants should be well qualified academically and have a 


s rang baslo background In microbial physiology or microbial 
Dloohemietry. The school has major research programmes in 
microbial physiology and fermentation whloh are heavily 
supported by Industry and other agencies 
Mary Seale i Lecturer: IRE1 3,474- £18,607 

Assistant Lecturer: IRE1 0.B67- El 2,908 

Application form and further details are available from the 
Personnel Of floe, National Institute for Higher Education, 
Olaanevln, Dublin 9. Closing date 25th May 1084. 


£ 


national Is t/rommunist. 

• . V? und : MBhri’ MacDiarmid 

rarelv achieved a balance between 
Ml 


The Thistle Rises, includmz jewg 
nieces excluded from the GWJ 
)‘oems. These seven arc scawlj 1 ^ 
reprinting in a general anibfflR&“j 
show MucDinrmid at his www'r 
most unpoeiically “occauonal, 
diatribe on the American 
ui Holy Loch is entitled (uuitepK® 
ably) htio Unholy Ltfh 
"Nay. Hell itself it wouldis^ig 
a Polaris base there is NO PL"™ 

The real value of The -i 

in the succeeding three hundnw^ 
of prose: essays, MacDiOTj«S 
lected short fiction, y 

terviews. Understandably. 
has just published 80 

book. Bold includes only 

from the remarkable 
Senses, MacDiarmid s 
published under his 
brieve. The selection itmjX 
Scene, his collaboration 
equally pseudonymous 
Gibbon » a , strange ipne* 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 
FACULTY OF MATHEMATICS 
COMPUTING DISCIPLINE 

LECTURER IN COMPUTING 

oatkHiB are Invited for a permanent post of Lecturer tn Computing, 
«h the Computing discipline In the faculty of Mflthemadca. 

Thb post la one of eeverel eslaMshed In response to major now 
developments In Computing. In filling this and other available poaia, we 
tops to appoint ona person with special Interests in software 
engineering to loin an existing Bmall, dynamic group working In this 
area, but applications will also be considered from those with 
spproptlBto academic qualifications and experience to make a slgnmclant 
c ontribu tion to the long-term development of any of the Computing 
DIsdpllnB'i existing areas of Interest — systems software, Information 
systems 8nfflclal ,nt8ll| 0 B P ca < khowfadga baaed aysiema and real time 

The post Is available from 1st October 1984. 

Appointment to the Lectureship wlH be made at e suitable point 
“L-cwdlnq to age end previous experience) on thB Lecturer salary scale 
(£7190-£1412E>) under review. 

.. ^rther particulars and application forma may be obtained from 
tC ^btant Secretary (Maths) (4728/2), Faculty of Metfwmstloa. 
™ ?P«n University, Walton HeK, Milton Keynes, MK7 BAA. or 
telephone Milton Keynes (0908) 663784: there la a 24 hour 
anewaring aanrloa on 883888. 

Closing dele for applications: 28th May. 
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, . . 1 wholh or 

Brtmrt htrsclf shafed this anxiety: her 
iW^Lstrtnriy us to believe 


and expression. He could be 
Sly mosaic and in later years 
» xWicied to diatribe and to 



socially inferior ’stiltor. 


on 


Terry f^l^onis feUbw. end mdt in 
English at Wadham, College, Qkfgrd t 


• ZJZTZrn ‘■"ft*' J«uuMn.u IH me p 

m l969, th^anthoidgy includes eKahvf 


irinci- 

and >7!-. 

Of the two, Antbea Htime’B 1$ the 
more wide-ranging and radical. Her 
opening discujjlonof TheShephiardeS 
Cflfehdfir argues " that Spenser has •' 
organized the dialogues In such jb way 

of the 



ful closet drama. His 
Major Douglas, Pound* 

the theorist of wdal.cr^i.'f” 

more worthy of Fepnniing- 
HovrC ver , there is » n w 
able materia]- . 

• edited down MacDidrmk Is ^ 

and. • lengthy ' 
tampering with Ihe P r “f ■ ■ 
leaner anij far ‘ r,orc 5?J«ij 
; , We are slowly coming 
Hugh MacDiarmid. A»« ^ J 
tribuiion W our “ nde J3F3% 
been euonriow- -{,1V 

. valuable ediiiops, 

Tenible Crystal, 

. ' and is working on 
. •: Perhaps his mo* viduahl cm ^ 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
# SOUTHAMPTON 


APPOINTMENT OF 

VICE-CHANCELLOR 

' i The University intends to appOin( a Vice-Chancellor in 
to Professor J. M. Roberts, ft U hoped that an 
^mtnjentwill be madewith effect from 1 September IMS. 


•- wets suggesUng the name 

for.Jd^ ftw. la «4L 

be addrrtled to:— ; 

- : ^r A- SlrBenerd MlUei 1 , 


Sir Berasrd MlUefy MA, tLD, : Kil8, 

* :. .N OudrmAa of ConfidJ > 

. v'TbeUniveiilty 


- !■- 


; , -• i .v , V VWIOMB OI WWW *: 

vi. 4 V - caieualvwity •• •. ^ 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND 
Australia 

Chair Appointments 

The University of Nbw England Invitee applications for the following 
tenured Chain: 

ENGLISH felling vacant on the retirement of Profeeaor 
J. D. Halnaworth. TT 10 Department offers 
courses In English language and In English. 
American and Australian literature. 

PHYSIOLOGY vacant following the retirement of Profeeaor J.V. 

Evans. The Department offers courses In Physi- 
ology In the Faculties of Science and Rural 
Science and in Human Bloadance In dia Faculty 

« of ArtB - 

ZOOLOGY vacant following the retirement of Profoasor 

A.F. O'Farrell. The Department offers a range 
of courses with emphasis an ecologlcally- 
ortented subjects. 

Each of the three Departments teachai both Internal and external 
students (the latter being required to attend residential schools). All 
Departments have active research programmes and supervise post- 
graduate student research. 

In each case the appointee will become Head of Department for an 
Initial period of flveyeera. 

The professorial salary la 6A48.997 per annum. Academic salaries are 
at present under review. 

Full particulars can be obtained from the Staff Officer, University of 
New England, Armldale, New South Wales. Australia 2361 (telephone 
ISO 81 67 73 2100), with whom applications, which should Indude the 
nemos and addresses of three referees, dose on 21 J une 1864. . 

Informal enquiries may be directed to the Chairman of the 
Academic Board, Professor I. ft Falconer (telephone I8D 81 87 73 
2938). (14639) 



University of Bradford 


CHAIR IN COMPUTER SCIENCE 

Applications are Invited lor this newly established additional poet. 
Purlharpirileulars from llw Biolitrir ind BMriljry, 

. University of Bradford. Waal Yorfcahtrs, BD7 1 DP. 

Closing dele twraoelpl of applications la IS JunB, 1BS4. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 

Lecturers in 
Computer Science 

As a result of the IT initiative, the department seeks applicants 
for three lectureships. 

(1) The Formal Methods Group of Professor Cliff lone* 
wishes to appoint a lecturer who is familiar with specification 
and verification techniques. The department has an excellent 
engineering group and preference will be given to someone who 
would pursue research in applying formal methods in the 
hardware area. 

C2) The dataflow research group, led by Drs. Gurd and 
Watson, is working on the design and implementation of 
unconventional computer systems. Research is currently in 
progress into both data-driven (dataflow) and demand-driven 
(reduction) architectures. Applications are especially sought 
from candidates with interests and experience In the application 
and Implementation of declarative (functional and logic) 
programming languages. 

(3) Applicants should have rnearch experience and be shield • 
tench at undergraduate and postgraduate level lit micro- 
processor systems or networked workstations. Groups are 
currently involved in developing systems for text processing, 
speech synthesis and recognition and the use of micro 
computers in medicine. 

Initial salary range for all appointments £7, 190-£I4,I25 p.a. 
(Superannuation). All posts are tenable from October 1st, 1984 
or as soon as possible thereafter. Particulars and application 
forms (rciurnable by May 15th) from The Registrar, Tbe 
University, Manchester M139PL. Quote ref. I02/84/THES, 

1147271 
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MONO KONQ BAPTIST COLLEGE 

Head of Physics Department 

ApplHMi should hm (al s retowit sMdsmWpf ofstotanal etisIfkaMwi of ai Inst 
bSla. deem, prefer*** a P“.D. dsgfw: lb) at fesn a v«i» of posmurtteattm 
wHh a lining basic physics mtalng and preferably funhsi svpwlenea.ln 

a pK iX Dvdu l*ludi teschfefl and 

In resairch w»k of related vu^ccis and mtisr dspanpiannl admHstreiivo 

W< Stay Scale: HKI14.0K to HK41B.0S0 par month by six lncrenisnte fetenlng 

BuoefiisiuBilontSlIso#- life, appoint** B%). kmg tosyd (about 3 ntom)is ahtr 
■wyllmonths of aarflea), suliridlMd housing andlmdoal 4 nd dMWbatteffte W 
appoint** and family; and whare *ppropri*u chldran'* Wfoomlon akwsntre and 

send deESilxf return* and erthsr rekvant cmdeinfelt id P*Hoon#t Office, 
Hong Kong Bapitot Cotefl*, 224 Wttarioo fioad, Kowtoon. Hong K«»9- |14a4W 


UNIVERSITY OF UNCASTER 


i . 


■ University of 
Edinburgh 

! COLIN MACLAURIN 
CHAIR OF 
MATHEMATICS 

APOHcqtlona ■» tnvttod for 
. ■ tha Colin MacLaurln Chair of 
Main am* tics In tho U rilvomf ty 
or 1 . Edinburgh which will - 
become vacant on thi retire - 
' ment ot Profawor F. :F. Bon- 

a a F hfero^“o^r°?9B^ 

?o r r“ ^ Sn°d« ftiHS 

exppct&d to hoVe a dla- 
tlnflutetiod rocord of rMaarch 
In tame OontrSI. brea. of 
ijmBtHsniBtlcd. 

P'dr-thar : partlcMlBra br the 
Mt may ba obtalfiod front lha 


University of Hong 
Kong 

CHAIR OF SOCIAL 
WORK 


whld 

deo 


Choir ■ 
Ich bectti 
itn of Pr> 


for 

ipclal Work 

lrib vhco^t ^n^th* 


Appointment of 
Vice-Chancellor 


The University Is seeking a successor to Professor 
P. A Reynolds, who will retire on 30 September, 
19B5. 

Persons interested in being considered for the post 
or wishing (o suggest anyone for consideration are 
Invited to writs, In confidence, to Sir Alastair 
PI Iking ton, 1 MA, D.Teoh, D.Ertg,, FRS,. Pro-Chancellor, 
eta Mr. G. M. Cockbum, Secretary of tlie University, 

; University of Lancaster, University House, Ballrigg, 
Lancaster, LAI 4YW, not later than 31st May 1934. 
Further Information may be obtained from the 
Secretary. 


Heriot-Wati University 

□apartment of Computer 
. Sc lone a - 

TWO LECTURERS 

Application* ar<»' invited u 
on M op** I bid Tor the above 


I • . " ' 
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araasor 

ilsry fauperanriu 
> within " 

» and 


■a 


able) will he within the oro- 
reaaorlal range and not »** 
then HKS301,&flO (£26.908 


fSBBOrle^ 

then. HK*3ui.ptu> 

. : L po . r , o iU e is! ln ,48"fl u ' , *" ,, ‘ 

At turi*«nt' rate*, an Jar fas 
u» -will. '-not axcoBd 1S% 
(expect ed to increase to 17%) 
■ of groH Incorne. Houalna et * 
ntal or7V&%, of salary, chi 


* nB ^ ^S rt aTd4g5S' £? ■ 


E°ne a 'iW.£Tei«§roter 
ptnea number 1 7/84. 


' drSn“‘9“idunT»3(dir oJ Iowan ce*. 
' ledvs and medloBl bartefit* ore 
provided- ;• 


; University of Aberdeen 

Dapartmeat of French 

LECTURESHIP 

- Applications ore Invited tt»t 
■ r^ctureehlpln Fronch with 
effect from 1 Octobar 1984 or 
oa soon thnreaftor ea may be 
arrsnoed. Preference will be 

Sm^SSBSSfflTSlMft 

(This Is e. separate post 
s . :nsw Blood* ..L* 
recently advert 
fa tor tnet poet 
ButotnatfaaUy be i 
ror ihu poet also). 


which Is avs liable 
reoent UGC fnl- 
. Info emotion 
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Jr ptn 

tureahlp recently advertlsedl 
mndldBt^e far tnet poet Will 


from the . -Mew Blood 
tea 

■BtiaeUy 


considered 


soon ee domII 
posts one or v 

roiiowlna the 

Native In 
Technology. 

The Department qrrere • 
dspree course in' Computer 
Science, e Joint .degree In . 
Computer Science ft Account- , 
Ing end an MSc fri. Knowledge 
Based System ■. . 

' Preference will be given to 
candidates with a strong 
rsaserch, interest particularly 
In (he nrees of either Kn owl- 
edge Based . Systems,' Man 
Msclilne Interlace or Date 
Management. ' 

£7, 1 96- 
" unc 
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Universities contihued 


UNIVERSITY OF EAST ANGLIA 
NORWICH 

CHAIR IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 

Applications are invited far a Chair 
in English Literal ura In thB School 
of English and American Studies. 

The successful candidate will be 
expected to provide academic 
leadership In a group of mora than I 
twenty academic staff, and to 
promote links with other subjects In 
an Interdisciplinary School of 
Stadia's. Appointment will be at an 
appropriate point on the 
Professorial acale £I7.27E to 
£21,160 iunder review) and will be 
tenable from April 1086. 

Applications Hive oo pleat, 
flitting full particulars of age, 
qualifications and experience, 
together with the names and 
addraaaoa of three parsons to 
whom reference may -ha made 
should be lodged with the 
Registrar and Secretary, 

University of East Anglia. 
Norwich, NR4 7TJ (telephone 
0603 BQ161 ext 22081 from whom 
further particulars may ba 
obtained, not later than IE dune 
18M, No forma of appRcatkm are 

baUBt< . (148341 


MSJL the; 

::i V< W UNIVERSITY 


Department of Economics 
Applications ara invited for the post 

LECTURER 

in Ills Department of 
.Economics 

Candidates should be qualified at 
'../east to graduate leva! in an 
appropriate subject but may hava 
teaching and research Irmteets In 
any field of Economics. 

The appointment win be made on 
salary scale D 190- £460 (1BT-E14.12S 
per annum, (under review). The 

f lnitfal salary will depond on 
qualfficarrons end experience. 

Further partlcuiera may be 
obtained from DJLS. Copland, 
The University, Southampton, 
809 6AIH to whom appBoatlons |7 
coplsa from U.K. epplfoantal 
should be sent not later than 30 
, T8H quoting refaranea 
soaimiEs. „™ 



Per*, o 'detailed i 


UNIVERSITY OF 
EAST ANGLIA 
Norwich 

CHAIR IN 
ECONOMICS 

Applications are Invited for a Chair 
fn Economics In (ha School of 
Economic and Social Studies. In 
succession to Professor A. 
Schweinfaerger. There is no 
restriction of field within economics 
but applicants will be Expected to 
hava one or mora specialisms as 
well as broadly based Inrerests In 
the discipline. The appointment will 
ba at an appropriate point on the 
Professorial scale £17.275 to 
£21,160 (undBr review) and wifi be 
tenable from January 198S or bs I 
soon as possible thereafter. ( 

Applications fflva copies!, giving I 
full particulars of age. quefificatfons. 
and experience, togather with the 
names and addresses of three 
persons to whom reference may be 
made should be lodged with the 
Ragletrar and Secretary, 
University of East Anglia, 
Norwich, NR4 7TVI (telephone 
0603 E6181 ext 2200] from whom 
further particulars may be 
obtained, not later than IB June 
1984. No forma of application are 
hBuad. 

(14830) 
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UNIVERSITY 
OF BRADFORD 
'NEW BLOOD' 

LECTURESHIP 

In Mechanical 
Engineering 

Thb new post hai own weaud io 
reinforce and a<pand iha Brisling 
■eaaarcli and connibura toKhfng In elihoi 
ol iha following tlalda: 

Manufacturing SystBmi Englnaarbig. 
The aiesi of reuarch. funded bf SERC 
and manufaciuilrg companfa, Include 
computer emulation, comp uiar- aided 

E roducilon control, and Iniaillgeni 
nowladga -based ayiiams for 
man ufac luring. A wida range ol 
equipment for CAD. robotica. numerical 
control and compute rhed Inspection ta 
already available. The leaching In ihh 
subject Includes inch areas ag (lardbla 
manufacturing ayatsma, robotica, 
automatic Inspection and quality control, 
computer modelling and simulation 
ol manufacturing systems. 

Polymer Engineering. The research, In 
collaboration wirti staff In Polymer 
5 dance and Chemical Engineering and 
Industry, funded by 8 ERC and Industry, 
•mbtaesa the analysis of polymer 
processes and computer-aided design 
and control of processing equiptnant. 
There la equipment for Injection 

moulding, tulrualon, vacuum forming. 

and reinforced reaction Injection 
moulding, an United to mlnl/mlcro- 
computers, together with rhaomatry and 
mechanical testing fadMes. Applicants 
should bo under the age of 36, with 
proven research Capability and an 
appropriate combination of academic and 
industrial s (parlance. Salary on acata ’ 
£7l90-CI4,126p.B. 

Further parti solars and appfloatlon 
forme from the Paraonnel Saoreurv, 
Raf: MEJNBITH, University of 
Bradford. Waal Yorkshire BD7 1DP. 
Claalng dntaaiap. (14848) 


iT] LOUGHBOROUGH 
Ff0 UNIVERSITY 
W OF TECHNOLOGY 
Lectureships In 
Ergonomics/ 


Applications are Invited from 
graduates In ergonomics, 
psychology or a cognate subject for 
two posts of Lecturer In the Deport- 
ment of Human Sciences. Special 
emphasis will be pieced on the 
ability to cariy out basic and applied 
research on human factors 
problems arising from the 
application of Information 
technology to Industrial, 
commercial and consumer products 
and services. 

Salary within the scale £7,190- 
£14,125 per annum (undar review). 
One poBt la a temporary three year 
appointment In the first Instance, 
on the lower half of the salary acale; 
for the other present holdora of 
pormenont university posts are not 
eligible. Further details and 
application form from P. L. 
Johnson. Establishment Officer, 
rar. 84/21 HU. 

Loughborough Leicestershire 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
DEPARTMENT OF 
PHILOSOPHY 

RESEARCH FELLOW 

Applications era Invited lor Iha 
above post for woric on phllosophE- 
oal problems of Artificial intel- 
ligence Involving Hie use of 
compuling and/or other formal 
techniques. 

A good honoure degree In Philoso- 
phy and proven competence In a 
relevant formal discipline such as 
mathernattcai logic, computer sci- 
ence, or formal Hnaulsflcs, are 
required. 

Poa^avattebta from 1 st October, 

Salaiy on the IA Range (or 
ftesjantf 1 and Analogous Staff 
” El 1,616) (under review) 
according to age, qualifies Dona and 
experience. 

W 08 mQ y mada to 
Department ol 
PMtoaophy. (Tel: 0503431761 , Ext. 

Application forma and further pai- 
maybe obtained from ihe 
Rjgfetrar, The University, Leeds 
^l^^oUnareferaree number 

3181 May, 1984. ( 14744 ) 


university of 


DEPARTMENTS OP . 
PHILOSOPHY AND 
■ COMPUTER STUDIES 

lecturer ; 

Applicaiiani on jnvhed for the 

above post,, which jiubcpn awarded 
ip Uie.Uniyenity oOe«is under ihe 
UGC Npw : Blood Scheme. The 
t^ipbub ol 1 tfje. poH riArfjl he in the 
fe* tofolligencr,' ;the 

?PPr?Pn , *f jtfU haw > background 
to pMmwhy aqdiopc fra ft* fr 
,“>«««**» CprtiputCT Smfier. . V 
^ Ur y OT-iKe .cadin.it jjl.ry 

for, - lacrortot ' injyo-fM.ias) 

handtr review); ihf up„ t ifr*. 
applicann (in«H!r tW New Bipod 


The Queen’s University 
Belfast 

NEW LECTURESHIPS 

Applications ora Invited 
from pemonn under Ilia ana nf 
35 years for tlm following new 
lectLiroBhlps tenable from let 
October 1984. 

ETHNOMUSICOLOGY 

Candidates Tor tills pom In 
tlio Department of Serial 
Anthropology should prefer- 
ably hava Homu training In 
social anthropology ami hava 
carried out at I ram one yum-'* 
eihnomuslualanleul l laid work 
as part of n I'liD proorninme. 
They shrill Id nlno liuvn 
ucqulrud a runnonnhlft IiivkI of 
perl nrma non skill In two musi- 
cal traditions. Closlnu (lain: 
31st May 1084. 

INORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY 

Applications are par- 
ticularly welcoma from 
candidates with interests in 
tho ourly transition elnmonts. 
high oxidation stata transition 
mntnl chemistry, or 

orflnnometallic chemistry. 
However, well qualified can- 
didates with other Molds of 
Interest ore oncournned to 
1§84.‘ CI °slnndato: 1»tl«Jiinn 

COMPUTER SCIENCE 

L Tl . l !!,E«»l l» funded under 
the UGC s Information tech- 
nology Initiative. Tim primary 
abjective Is to ntrennthan 
research In Information tech- 
nology; however, the success- 
ful candidate will be expected 
to help with teaching of 
undergraduate and post- 
graduate students. Candidates 
suitably qualified in Computer 
Science, specialising In soft- 
ware engineering will be con- 
sidered. Previous experience 
or research on sortwnre and 
algorithms on array und vector 
processors would be advun- 

May 0 { , 98 4 f" l0a * n,, d “ le: 31st 

MECHANICAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING 

Candida Ins should prater- 
abiy have touching and 
research liiterenln in enaliiafir- 
Inu design with a particular 
emphasis on tninputar-aldod 
design, computer-aided man- 
ufacture and madaru inunufoc- 

nsnunw'. clOBlno ‘ jn,o: 

THEORETICAL 
ATOMIC PHYSICS or 
A9TROPHYSICS 

m JI’U 1 ® P° Ht Ip In tho Dopnrt- 
ApplKad Mathematics 
and Thoorailcal Physics, pref- 
oronca will ba nlven to candi- 
dates having oxporlence and a 
strong research Inte.-eat in 
thaprotlral atomic and 
molecular physics and/or 


Inp datei 31st May 1084. 

The salurv scale for the abuva 
, ri C l U ig% h ' p “ ,B 47.191- 
. i. 1 1 87 P»r annum with con- 
triliutm v nonsinii rhilitn iintlrr 
V as - liMtlnl nlnrliui tm srale 


TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
GREEK 

win lr?^cdvo^*wi a t^ n ?lmpn n nf 

CH?^rnSb ? th ° ClOiSl- 

nblo from tho Paraonnel Office 
qf.«e° CntMR: <P,naa ° 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT IN 
EXERCISE 
PHYSIOLOGY 

W«l? Involve* h re a 1 year 


Kgosa 


3rd;5.-.hK" 0 “S.“Sh|£ : - b "; . 

graduates with laboratory 

/WgSVS^MSd*, 0 . ■ nro1 

£7f."4V' B .r£SS.. 

th^ P J?2«7*!‘J n ,ornl and fur- 


apss 






THE TIMES HIGHB1R EDUCATION SUPPi evn^ . 


UNIVERSITY OF ZIMBABWE 

Applications arc inviied for the following posu 

PROFESSORSHIP: DEPARTMENT 
OF CHEMISTRY 

Applicants should have a sustained record nf rccoori«H i„ 
excellence in their epedullst urea. The ^ii«c«KS,!, rntr *^l 
expected to leach and conduct research in cilhcr anSP* ' a ^ 

SCS ff--"' i— •>*-*- «rw 3 SSSgj; 

LECTURESHIPS/SENIOR LECTURESHlMi 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSORSHIPS W 

(3 E posls™ ENT ° F BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

(a) Hoi any (2 |»«h|: ApnUcanlx must have a first do DrM lnH - 
nnd/or mearch experience in some uspccl of plnm scKnM [ Th, nd, * I> 
cunilitlnlci will Ik- required It. contribute to underg^duj^^ 
gciien . 1 bpinny. plant taxonomy und plum phydoto»m£ n!S 
Of Hiolo^ical heicnccs. Aj.plie.mis from any urea of^ 
be otitMilcred Init the arena of special preference arc tSmSSSSt 
lie botany, where cundnlaies with exjwriencc of the fiora o/cfc 
Southern Africa will he of jiarllcuhir Interest; fil) Plant phrioU^ 
Ocularly plant grnwili. w..icr re Unions or seed physlofogy. 

(h) Nenialolngy/Soil Zoology (| post): Applicaois Ahm l 
experienced in ihe general urea of Neinululogy und/ur Soil Zoob«v P 
iireu of spccmlisution w iililu ihi>u> Su T. 


should have n first degree in some aspcci of hinkrtd oraatalS 
sccnce und PI, D and/or research experience in IhespreijCS 
speernhsanon. He/she will be required lo conlribute tfSEjS 
courses in mvertcbnlc loology, pnrasik.logy and soU ecolJS 
appropnaic postgroduntc courses. ^ 

LECTURESHIP/SENIOR LECTURESHIP/ 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSORSHIP: 
DEPARTMENT OF CURRICULUM STUDIES 
(HISTORY) 

'« .t- 


subject areas of siuily, andul leasl a Muster's degree incutrfculumiteij. 

su . ccc “ f “ 1 , canJidnic will he requited to leach Grad. CE histai 
methods. B.Ed history unit in offer ui least one area of currkulnraiiit 
nmg und cumcnlum cvahuikin. ^ 

LECTURESHIP/SENIOR LECTURESHIP/ 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSORSHIP: 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL ENGINEERING 

Applic ants should have a good firsi degree in Civil Engineering rte 
corporate niemliership of an approved engineering institution galatdni 
professional interview after stifficienl ihivI graduation praani 
exper cncc. LVindidntcs who additiomilly luivc had resenreh and Indite 
experience nnd who hold higher degtccs or posignulualc diplomnmdrt 
engineering will Ik ai an udvnniagc. The successful candidate wS be 
expected to be nolo to contribute lo icucliiiig nnd rescurch In the Stiwtanl 
engineering field and In one other major field of civil engineering write 
Wnicr engineering, Civil Engineering Materials, GculechnoloeyorCo- 
siniciion Management 

LECTURESHIP/SENIOR LECTURESHIP/ 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSORSHIP: 
DEPARTMENT OF ANAESTHETICS 

Applicants must hold l-[-'AK('.S or equivalent higher qualifications. The 
successful ciinditlnie will he cx|.eeted in engage in clinical work and take 
pari in rcwurdi and (caching 

LKCTURKSIHP/SENIOR LECTURESHIP/ 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOKSI IIP: 

CENTRE FOR EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 

Applicants s^jouhl be quiilihed uiut/or experienced 1 -ducalinnBlTedititto 
gisK, an|u looker holh llieory und pratllcc of cducollniifll lochnokay.'n* 
successful candidalc will usslst iliu Chuirmnn in the |ilnnnltig, ImpKont 
ing and ovuluation of educational leclmnlogy nl totlh graduate indpod- 
graduate levels. 

LECTURESHIP/SENIOR LECTURESHIP/ 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSORSHIP: 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS STUDIES 
CLASSICS AND PHILOSOPHY 

This is a Philoiophy post. Applicants should have a Ph.D or ojutv*« 
qualification and be competent to teach a wide range of subjects, *®» 
apcciahsaUon in one of the following; Philosophy of Language, Mus® 
Moral Philosophy. ’ 

RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS/SENIOR 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS (2 posts): 
FACULTY OF EDUCATION 

Applicants should be suitably qualified, preferably with a higher degj* 
and must submit a research proposal in one of ihe following arrtiiW 
Visual literacy; (b) Multfoilluraf Education; (c) Analysis of liu»J*** 
since Independence; (d) Design and Produclion of sppropriateI»«» 
uonal Health Education material for Mass Dissemination 
(o) Designing a Multicultural Curriculum for pre-school ehiurw w 
Co-ordinal ion between Educational loslilulions. Appointment wat* 
one year in the first instance. 

8 ALARY SCALES (Under Review): 

(Non-Medical) 

Lecturer :ZS9,936 X 432- 13.120 X 468- I5.5M X 4 * 0 

- . ■ $IW« . 

Scntor Lecturer ;Z*17,028 X 4K0- J 19,423 

Associate Professor iZSUJOB x 480 -*19,908 
Professor' - :ZSJ‘M52x612-20.67fixM0-S23,J» 

, (Medical) N.B. AD Medka] scales quoted below art loeiudrt 

Sto«l Sopplemeal 7 y. 

:Z4f4.6l«x 432- 15.120 x 468-15^88*^ 
$19 908 

; ZS20'.l«Jx 600 - 22.500 x 504 ! ■ 

Associate Professpr :ZJ 2 fl ,?00 x 600 - 22^00 x 504 - 523^08 

: ■ fOlher) 

Research FejkjW Grade f| ;Z$7,7I6 x4fi0- 19.6J6 , , 

JwMfdi Fclkny Grade 1 - :Z$]I.I60x 504-S)3-^S . ■ ; 

Senior Roscajc^ FcEoW :Z312.396 x 468 - 515^72 r 

Appbin (merit orj above scales according to qnaiiOcauons and 1 

Conditions, of service: Both pen^."^' 

peoticted. persons Who are noi , 

■ oa 1 fi fhorHenii conuaclbastowiihaatold 

^ Short-tcnn oont^acls may. tn excepito #* 1 . , 


wtteqded. ( , : i =-- . ■ 

^M^ORMStelKi further mrticalert 0 * j 
^ *e Diredor. Apppwimmui JSffi* 


UnlyerjtityofZinjba 

babwt.orfronblie 




Universities continued 


The University of the 
South Pacific 
Suva, Fyi 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
READER IN 
MONETARY 
ECONOMICS 
rpoat a 4 'SO| 

ApplIcatlQiia are invited 
irom suitable candidates ror 
i i 9 above poat. Tho candidate 
■haiild be an economist with 
ooitareduatn training In mac- 
roeconomlca and moneinry 
policy end preferably with a 
PhD and a proven Interest in 

development or 
developed countries. Field 
experience In doyaloplng 
countries and publlcatlana 

relating ta monotary aspects 
of development are highly 
daslrabla. The appointee win 
primarily promote teaching or 
money, bankina and finance 
work on such subjects as 
impact of various proposals 
for International monetary 
reform on email lalana 
nations; special problems of 
monetary policy In such coun- 
tries; balance or paymente and 
development, problems and 
potentrol of economic Integra- 
tion. otc. Tho appointee may 
also be asked to teach micro 
end macroeconomics. Salary 
will bo In accordance wltn 
Qualifications and oxparlnnce 

( n the Senior Lecturer acale; 
'115,748-18.487 or Reader 
rango: FS1B.48H-B1 ,058 (£1 
= f$l.4775 on 17.4.84). 

In addition the University 

C rovldes gratuity amounting 
□ 13% or basic salary, 

appoliitmont allowance and. 
subjrct to the Unlvarslty’a 
current housing policy, partly 
Furnished accommodation at a 
rental of 12V4% of salary. The 
University will pay an 
ellowencn in lieu or superan- 
nuation of 10 % standard 
salary. In some cases this 
allowance may be paid direct 
to the appointee's existing 
superannuation scheme sub- 
ject ta s decision on accept- 
ability Of the scheme by the 
Commission of Inland Reve- 
nue. Appointment will bB for 
s contract period of three 
years. Candidates should send 
three copies of their curricu- 
lum vltee with full personal 
particulars, names and 
addresses of three referees 
•nd date of availability, to the 
Registrar, The University of 
the South Pacific, PO Box 
1168 Suva, Fill, to reach him 
no later than 18 June 1884. 

Further information may bo 
obtained from the Hood ordls- 

Kanbur PrarBa,or M - G- 

_ Further particulars also 
available from the Secretary 
□aneral. Association of Com- 
monwealth Universities 


(Apptsi, 36 Cordon Square. 
London WC I H OPF. to whom 
candidate*, resident In thn UK 


»imiuBhaD i cBtuem m inn uh 

Mould send on addUlonal ropy 
of their applications . H I 


The University of 
Dundee 

Centra for Petroleum and 
Mineral Law Studien 

“NEW BLOOD” 
LECTURESHIP IN 
MINERAL LAW 

Applications are Invited for 
°f. Lecturer In \tln- 
SS l Lew (including coni) — 
for Petroleum 




of Dundoo. Thn 
will be expected to 
ta2i2ff.2! Mrch with a view 
“^•‘“bliahinB a Syllabus and 
tar la la ror a now 

COVaSm .5? Law to 

j? ,K*9HT"ntlegal Issues both 
HoKS » n d °n Jha interna- 
th« l } B *F?I’* '. the basis of 

SouiH“^5££ h toe appointee 
SSPJ? become responsible. 

_ or the 

Centre, Tor the 

e nu * 0n Bnd teaching at 

■ new course ' 

■r reaeareh. 

th^SSi lc ?r^f, aho, i ld be under 

'« y i ant 


casafui -SJr.i: ™“iiy ■ auc- 
a*5He»»rt Bp El le * nt would be 


tnla year, 
particulara 


■PPllcatlo™ 1 w, .to whom 
P«*tad over«5R.°°S ,Ba - or lr 

a*?®* dSSBB 

»«e y quo H l ? 


l»o“fequirod 


. >'s ^r., " B,ary 

aw fe of cgPRKcetipn with 
• a?e e ^ ! WJB* vitae. 

Sl'w o fe# 


tulty; Senior Lee 
K20.520 per annum 
tulty. (at 17.4.84 £1 


The University of 
Papua New Guinea 
Port Moresby 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
AGRICULTURAL 
ENGINEERING 

tP. 161007/84) 
Department of Agriculture 

Applicants should have a 
first degree In Agriculture or 
Agricultural Engineering and 
rolevant postgraduate 

qua) Iflcat lon(s) and tertiary 
teaching axperlunce In 
Agricultural Engineering. 
Experience In a developing 
tropical country would be an 
added advantage. 

The Department's pro- 

B rammo is taught both at tlie 
University or Papua New 
□ uluaa ( Walganl) and the 
University of Tectinaloay in 
Lao. The appointee will be 
stationed at Lue. Tho 
appointee will be responsible 
rar teaching all aspects of 
Agricultural Engineering at 
tha undergraduate and post- 
graduate levels and will be 
expected ta contribute effec- 
tively to the Department's 
Starr Development and Local- 
ization programme by training 
citizen stair. 

The successful applicant 
will be required to play a sig- 
nificant role In the mainte- 
nance and management of 
machinery, building and gen- 
eral development of the 
Department's farms. 

Salary: Lecturer Grade I — 
K16.820 por annum plus gra- 
tuity; Lncturer Grade 3 — 
K18.670 per annum plus grn- 
tultys Senior Lecturer — 
K20.52O per annum plus gra- 
tuity. (at 17.4.84 £1 “K1.23) 

Other conditions: the suc- 
cessful applicant will bo 
arferad a contract for a tlireo 
year appointment. The gre- 
tulty entitlement Is based on 
24% of salary earned end Is 
payable In Instalments or lump 
sum nnd Is taxed at a flat rnta 
of 2%. In addition ta tha sal- 
aries quoted abavo. tho main 
benefits Include: support for 
approved research, rontfree 
accommodation: appointment 
and repatriation airfares for 
appointee and dependants: 
financial assistance towards 
the cost of transporting per- 
sonal effects Jo and from 
PNO: 6 weeks annual recrea- 
tion leave with home airfares 
available alter each 18 months 
of continuous service: gener- 
ous education subsidies ror 
children attending schools In 
PNG or overseas; a salary con- 
tinuation schema to cover 
extended Illness or dlablllty. 

Applications, which will be 
treated as strictly confidential 
and should tncludu a full cur- 
riculum Vitae, a rncnnt small 
photofirnpli and tha nnmwnnil 
addresses or 3 referaon, 
should be forwarded to the 
Deputy Reglstrar/Btafflno. 
University or rapua Naw 
Guinea, PO Box 320. Univer- 
sity. Papua New Guinea, to 
reach him no Inter than 25 
May 1984. Candidates resi- 
dent In the UK should also 
send a copy of tliolr applica- 
tion to the Secretary Gonnral, 
Association or Common- 
wealth Universities lAppts), 
36 Gordon Squnrn. London 
WC1H OPF. HI 


University of London 
Chelsea College 
King’s College 
Queen Elizabeth College 

Department or Elecironlca 

LECTURER 

Applications sra Invited 
from suitably experienced 
candidates to fill a 'New 
Blood' Lectureship in Satellite 
Communications In the 
Department of Electronics 
Cl; si Sea College. The Depart 
mint Iibb research expertise Ii 
satellite communications sya 
terns, associated microwave 
circuit techniques, signal pro- 
cessing and relevant comput- 
ing techniques. A background 
or research In one of these or 
related topics Is required. The 
Lecturer will be Jots' — — 
enthusiastic research 
working In this area. 

The currant salary scale la 
£7 , 100 to £14,129 p.a. (und 
revlawl plus £1,186 Londc 


not more -- — 

and preferably should have 
some Industrial experience. 
Technical enquiries can . be 
made to Professor C. 8 . 
Ailchison, Department or 
Electronics (Tel: 01-736 

12441. 

Application Torms and fur- 
ther particulars can be 
obtained from the Personnel 
orrice, Chelsea Collage, 
University of London. ,583 
King's Road, London BWlo 
QUA. Closing date: 18th M|y 


University of Liverpool 

Department of Dental 
Sciences 

RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIP IN 
BIOMATERIALS 

applications are Invited for 

m^ssss^s-i^ssi; 

4 for Research In ap area. 
>lamn Uriels science. Con- 
should possess or 
p obtain a good hone- 
either a physical 


or bio , 
Lais sale 
riology 
he 


.aspect qf the 
between ' sy v ,.-- — 
and tissues In the 
bn plan table 


the - context of 


National University of 
Lesotho 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
ECONOMICS 

Aiiplli.nl Inns nru Invited 
from siiliubln rnmhttcrt randl- 
dates for th» post ol Lri.tiirer/ 
Senior Lnciurer in the Dniinri. 
inant of Eronnrnlrs. 

Quallfitutlrins und ntlu-r 
rnqulrcmunU: A nustnrudiinle 
degree In economics. pri:fur- 
nblv a Ph.D. Ability to ten cl i 
bath Micro and Macrn- 
ui anomies, end ut leasl any 
,w - !'!" loltowlnii: Money 
end llankiuo. Lnbour Econom- 
Icb end Royloiinl Eronumlrt. A 
strong ecailanilc barkaround 
will be un advimtagu for 
epnoiiitmonl. 

BmIc salary: Lecturer 

M8.244 - Ml 1,160: Senior 
Lecturer Mll.aria - 
MIS. 248. Entry point uccurd. 
Inn to qualifications and 
experience. 

Superannuation: Non-con- 
tributory pension scheme Tor 
appointees on permanent 
terms of service. Appnlnteos 
an short contract terms 
receive 25“i gratuity In lieu of 
superannuation for the first 
two yesrs of the contract, ris- 
ing to 27.5% and 30% for 
each subsequent and similar 
period or service. 13% Induc- 
ement allowance for expatri- 
ates not qualifying ror any 
supplementation scheme. 

Accommodation is available 
at reasonable rentals. Pas- 
sages and baggage entitlement 
on riret appointment and at 
normal termination for 
appointee, wife and dopnn- 
dnnl children under the age of 
21 . Education allowance ror 
expatriates. Vocation and 
study leave. 

Detailed application 13 cop- 
ies) Including a full curriculum 
vltee naming three referees 
with addresses by IS June. 
1984 to the Administrative 
Assistant (Appointments). 
National University or 
Lesotho, P.O. Home 180, 
Lesotho, and In the case of 
applicants resident In the UK 
with a copy to the Secretary 
General, Association or Com- 
monwenlth Universities 

(Apptsi. 36 (Jordon Square. 
London WC1H OPF. rrom 
either or whom further Infor- 
mation may be obtained, HI 


University of 
Waikato 
New Zealand 

APPOINTMENTS IN 
PHYSICS 

Applications are Invited for 
a junior lectureship and a lec- 
tureship within the Depart- 
ment of Phyalcs. The 
appointment to the Junior lec- 
tureship will be for not more 
thun four years. 

Tho successful applicant for 
thr Junior lectureship should 
have either uu M.Bc. in phys- 
ics or a D.E. In electrical or 
electronic engineering. The 
appointee should have basic 
interests In micro-processors 
and semi-conductor devices. 

Tha appointee to the lec- 
tureship should have a Pli.D. 
In physics In an electronics 
area, and would be responsi- 
ble for the teaching or elec- 
tronics and associated super- 
vision or M.Sc. students. 

The present research inter- 
ests of iho Department of 

Pliyaira Irtrliirln; Plaoma Phva. 

lea, 

Sta , . ... 

Electronic Instrumentation. 

The appointments will be 
mode at an appropriate stop 
on the scale for Junior lec- 
turers, which Is NZS16, IBS - 

C ZS18.73B per annum end Tor 
cturera NZ$21,660 - 

NZSBB.6B4 par annum. a 

All enquiries,' Including 
details of the prescribed 
1 method of application end 
conditions or appointment, 
should ba addressed to the 
Registrar, University of 

S 'Bikata, Private Bag, 
am) 1 ton, Naw Zealand, or 
the Secretary General, Asso- 
ciation of Commonwealth 
Universities (Apptsi, 36 Gor- 
don Square, London WC1H 
OPF. 

Applications close with the 
Registrar on 31 May 19B4. Hi 


University of Essex 

Department of Electrical 
Engineering Science 

LECTURER IN 
COMPUTER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

ppllcadons are invited Tor 
Lectureship established 
undar the UGC InTormafion 
Technology Saheme. The 
salary scale la £7,10 

4, i BB (under review). Ci 

hold a permanent a 
merit In a ” 

The successful candidate 
Will be expected to. have a 
knowledge or computer net- 
works and protocols and be 
e about research 
and teaching at postgraduate 
level. Applicants with exper- 
tise In other areas, who era 
to make a transition 

...j ' Important area or 

computer communications 
will also ba considered. The 
Department Is systems orl 
anted and Is wall known ror 
research and postgrad ui 
teaching In telecom munlce 
tlons end Information sya- 
tarns.' Other current research 
activities Include laca 
natWorks,__, protoMl 

ommup 
Inform i 


engineering 


Applications, (tea 
Including , s currlcu 
and tha names and 
of two referees, she 
■* — • • Registrar, 


(tan copies), 
rlculum • vltee 


> I (ratio ns io the 

Vat 

Ve 


a a curriculum -vttei 
names and odd 
areraes. should react 
teglstrar. (AO/ 1 92 
University of Essex 


Boa . Park; ^Colchei] 
B 8 Q, fronvwhomfujlli 

CulajMI 

■mi 


Cambridge University 

I lUilltV or r:i Ire 

UNIVERSITY 

ASSISTANT 

LECTURER 

Apiilli iiIIliiis urn 111 vll n-fl fin 
u mini uf University A-.-.lst«nl 
Letturur In the raculty or 
Cliisslis, lu inku up iiiipiilnt- 
mcm on 1 Dciohhr 1^R4. or us 
soon os posilbh.- lliemurtur. 

Ihe sunesRul uppllcilili will 
be required lo lecture and pur- 
sue rosearrh in Clnesli a| 
Arcliexulogy, mid will be 
(ixnoclcd lu have lilt or linr 
prlnripal fluid or rnernrch In 
the CIubsIchI Gr nt k or 
HellrnlBllr pnrlo'Js und lo 
offer toBchlnn. In both peri- 
ods. or n si op 0 extnndluu 
beyond tlio exclusively urt 
-hlvtarlcnl. Other things being 
eauul, nreleroncn may be 
ul von to s candidate nuallflud 
to take, in nrldltion lo the 
obovo mentioned taarhlnn, 
some pari In the leaching or 
Greek or nomuii history. 

The opplnhnnnl will bn for 
three years, with the pos- 
sibility or mappuintmunt for 
two years. 

The pensionable scale of 
stipend, (or persons not 
ordinarily resident In Collego 
Is: £7,630 a year, rising by 


four annual 
£9.424. 


Increments 


Further information about 
the dutlee and conditions or 
appointment mny be obtained 
from the Secretory of tha 
Appointments Committee. 
Faculty of Classics, Sldgwlcit 
Avenue. Cambridge CHS9DA, 
la whom applications (ton 
copies). Including curriculum 
vitae and Lha names of two or 
three referees, should bo sent 
so as to ranch him not lutor 
than IBIh May. 1884. HI 


University of Hong 
Kong 

LECTURESHIP IN 
SOCIOLOGY 

Applications are invited loi- 
e post of Lecturer in Sociol- 
ogy. It 19 hoped to appoint a 
candidate with apodal inter- 
ests and experience In crimi- 
nology and related fields, but 
candidates with Interests and 
experience In other rinlds may 
apply. The appointee will bo 
required to contribute to tho 
teach Ing or other under- 
graduate courses In addition 
ta courses within hie or her 
own special Hold. 

The appoint ao may Lakn up 
the appointment at the begin- 
ning of the ecBdomlc year 
1945—85, l.e. an or about Sep- 
tember 1 st, 1984, or as soon 
as passible thereafter. 

Annuel salary ( supersun lia- 
ble) Is on an 11-polnt scale: 


ble> la on an 11 -polnt scale: 
HKS135, 780 - *227.100 

<£12.123 — £20,276 approx. ) 


(Sterling equivalent as at 
April 12 th, 1984). Stnrtlntt 

salnry will depend on 
quail f lent ions and oxperlunco. 

At current lutes. Buturlns 
tu\ will not oxcacil 17% of 


» ross Income. Housing buno- 
tsofn rental of 7Vt % ©fgalqrv. 
cldldren's education 

allowances, loave and medical 
benefits are provided. 

Further pertlculers and 
. Ion forms may be 
obtelnod from the Secretary 
General. Association or Com- 
monwealth Unlvorsltios 

(Apple). 36 Gordon Square, 
London WC1H OPF. or rrom 
the Appointments Unit. Sec- 
retary's Office. University of 
.Hang Kong. Hong Kogg. Cl os. 

■ — ^ate: Slat May 1 


University of Aberdeen 

Department of Engineering 

LECTURESHIP 

Applications ara Invited for 
the above post. Thn deport- 
ment conducts courses 
reaeareh and Industrial con 
sultancy across a wide spec 
trum of activities, embracing 
civil, mechanic a 1 end electrical 
anal Nearing. The post 
within tha civil group and 
available from 1 October 1 9 _ . 
or as soon thereafter as 
possible. 

Candidates must have a 

B ood first degree and should 
nva a higher degree and/or 
corporate membership of the 
Institution of Cvll Englneeers. 


corporate membership of the 
Institution of Cvll Englneeers. 
Those having postgraduate 
Ch Incudes full- 
time work an construction 
sites are particularly enrour 
. — — ... of bob 


I J ' d I'M 4 ■■ I .»■ 

rz r \ m r. I ttzth ifv r "j rr. “ 


applications would be par- 
ticularly welcome from candi- 
dates with a vvoll developed 
Interest in ona or more or the 
areas or civil engineering con- 
struction, soil mechanics und 
foundation ermine Bring 

Salary will be cm' tile Lao 
hirer scale £7,180— £14. 125 
par annum (under review) 
with appropriate placing. 

Further particulars and 
application forms from The 
Sec rotary. The University. 
Aberdeen, _ with yvltom 
applications (2 Copies) should 
be lodged by 25 May 1984. HI 


University of the West 
Indies 

Cuve Hill Campus, 
Barbados 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER IN 
ACCOUNTING 

Applicutlons arc Invited ftn- 
ihi) nliovn post |n tin* n.iiisrl- 
m**nt of Munuu"mcm biuilirs. 
Fur nil v nf Srjrlel hetencr-s. al 
the Cuvr lllll Campus nr the 
Uni vnrsltv i,r (hu rttest Indies. 
Bnrbailos. Anpllcunin should 
bi* rompotent to tnarli I liian- 
clal Munaqi'iiient und Manaua- 
meiiT Aci.uiiniliii) und Aiuflt- 
Ino. I*ralfirenm will bu given 
to npijllcnnis who arc nlso 
roinpnlcm tu tnucli althm- 
Duslniiss Ecunaml' S or Socinl 
Psychology. Duties will bn 
by September 15, 
1984 or iis soon as possible 
I liorouftcr. 


_ Sal o ry Scales i£l ** 
BDSS 2 842 on 17.4.84): Sen- 
ior Lac tu ror BDSS41.976 x 


1-368-30.184 x 1.4 64- 
54.576 I Bur) x 1.464-57,504 
pa. Lnciurer tins S3 1 . 644 x 
1.358-89.852 (Bert x 1,368- 
48.060 pa. Up to five full 
economy class passaqaa plus 
y sag nap allowance of 
USSl ,200 an appointment end 
normal lermlnailou. Special 
allowance up to USS400 for 
shipment of academic books 
and toacmng/reaoarcli equip- 
ment on appointment. Unfur- 
n la had accommodation at 
105b of bnalc salary; or 
optional hnualng allowance or 
20% of imslr salary to stuff 
making own liauslnn 
arrangemonts. 

UW1 contribution of equiv- 
alent of 10 % or basic salary to 
Superannuation Schema. 
Annual Study ami Travel 
□ rant Tor eeir. spouse end up 
to three children. Book Grant 
up to DD5S600 per annum. 

Detailed applications (thron 
coplan) glvlnu Tull particulars 
of qualifications and 
exporionco, Unto of birth, 
marital Statue and tha namea 
and aridrassos of three 13) ruf- 
erees should be Sent as soon bb 
possible lo the Campus Secre- 
tary. University or the West 
Indies, PO Box 64, Bridge- 
town. Barbados. 

Tho University will sand 
furthor particulars for this 
poat to all applicants. These 
particulars may also ba 
obtained from the Association 
of Commonwealth Univer- 
sities (Appaintmonis), John 
Foster House. 36 Gordon 
Square, London WC1H OPF 
HI 


University of London 
Bedford College & Royal 
Holloway College 
Regent's Park and 
Egham 

LECTURESHIP IN 
COASTAL 
PROCESSES 

tenable within the Dopart- 
mant of Geography. The 
appointment wilt involve, 
teaching coastal processes to 
undergraduate and poet- 

B raduate students and under- 
■ king roeearch and graduate 
supervision on theoretical 
aspects or. nearshore coastal 
dynamics. In addition, in the 
longer term, the person will 
ba expected to Introduce some 
teaching on elementary 
hydraulics tu students Inearth . 
sciences. 

The appointment will be 
tenable from a date to he 
arranged, tlio latest date bolnu 
tar October 1984, Grose 
.£§,3 76 p.a. — 


united Kingdom and to per- 
sons under the age of 33 , Fur- 
ther particulara and applica- 
tion forniH (returnable by 23th 
May 1984) may be obtained by 
sending a a. a. a. to Paraonnel 
Secretary. Bedford College, 
Regent's Park, London NWJ 


University of Stirling 

Department of Economics 

ESRC RESEARCH 
LINKED 
STUDENTSHIP 

The Department of .... 
nomlo Invites applications for 
. an ESnc Research Linked 
Studenshjp tenable From 
October 1984 to pursue poat-' 

B raduete research leading to 
iq degree of P]|D, 

Candidates should have a 
Masters degree or be expect- 
ing to graduate with a good 
degree. In Economlca/Econo- 
me tries and will be willing to 
work in tha area of "Taxation 
and Labour Supply” sup- 
ported by HM Treasury. 

Further details may b« 
obtelnod from Professor CV 
, Brow n . Uni vanity of Btlrllng, 
Stirling i FCC8 4LA. to whom 
appllcatlone with full curricu- 
lum vltee should be asm by 18 
May 1984, hi 


University of Reading 1 

Department of Applied • 
'Statistics 

A STATISTICIAN 

with good communication 
skills, and Intereal in applied 
work. Is required fqr con- 
sultancy work, with clients 
Inside and outside the Univer- 
sity. and to assist In the 
Department's teaching pro- 
gramma. Appointment for ond 
year, possibly renewable fora 
further year, .preferably start- 
ing 1 September 1884 

SaMi? on scale £7,190— . 

■mMur ;; 

Application form . and fiir- . 
ther details from Parsopnel . i 
pfffcB, university of Raedlngi . 

'SsHsssflnd ■ i 

■ ' • f v ? » :« * •« * 7-r' r'pi' 


University of Aberdeen 

DtPtrlm|rt afTtBlIglaw 

LECTURESHIP 

Applications are invited for 
the above post. Applicants 
should be competent. In 'the 
history and phenomenology of 
religion, interested Ig the 
encounter, of religious tradi- 
tions and wall equipped ip the 
study of Islam.' Previous 
axpeVlonco oversea* la 
desirable.: 


MS (under review). . . 

Further- particular* and 

a pplication forms from Tha 
ecretary, The Clnlveralty,' 
Aberdeen.. • Vvlth ' wlioni 
applications (2 copies) should 


Tho University of 
Auckland 
Now Zealand 

A CHAIR IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 

A|i|i 111 lints mufei lint i- a 
hluli'ir ilcim.- und lie well 

nu.ilin.-l lu u ret uqnlBfil 

Mranc.li ul I'syrliolodf. Ii l-i 
•jhiiecif-d that thav will have 
wldl- icarhlnq uxpijriifn':L. ul 
tertiary leiul anil a Mrunn 
research rerun). The DL-pun- 
inciu ol Pvyi Iii,1<i,iv hue n his- 
tory uf losterlnil tlie subjnri ui, 
an exiii'rlnirntal illsi liiilnc uiui 
while nonn-u uf spe-' lallnai ion 
Is asrjiidail II Ih r>Kni<ciud thin 
thi' person appointed will 
mulntulii this iracMIan and 
pursue an actlvi: rasesn.h 
promamni':. 

Conimcnrlnig salary will be 
nsishllsliL-d within tho ranqr 
[or. PtofMors. at present 
NZS4 1.937-S5j.482 per 
annum plus a roet-ol-llvlnij 
allciwniirn of SB a week. Cun- 
dltlons of Appulntment and 
Mutliud ol Applli.ation are 
synlLable from the A^sistutil 
Registrur 'Academic Appoint- 
ments), University of Auck- 
land. Private Bag. Aurkland. 
New Zealand, ur rram the Ser- 
retary General . Atiucjmion of 
Cpnimanwoalth Universities 
t Apptsi . 36 Gordon Square. 
London WCIH OPF. Applica- 
tions should b« forwarded as 
spun as possible but not later 
than 30 June 1984. HI 


University of 
Sydney 

LECTURESHIP IN 

DEPARTMENT OF 
HISTORY 

Applications are Invited for 
n lac turns liio in Into madam 
European history. Preference 
Will bo given to applicants 
with exportlsn in nlnolaenth 
and twentieth century Ger- 


mnnfCentrel European his- 
tory. Tha succnasfui applicant 
will bD expected to teach both 


specialist courses and general. '* 
Introcluctnry ruunes In into- 
modern European hlatary. 

_ .Salary range: 2A2S.3B4 - 
330.734 p.a. 

Appointment to a Lecture- 
ship Is usually probstlanHry 
for three years and the 
Unlvoraliy reaervns the right 
not to proceed with any 
appointment for financial or 
other reasons. 

Applications, quoting ref- 
erence no. 15/01 and Including 
curriculum vitae, list of pub- 
lications and nemos of three 
roforecs, to ilie RnaLstrar. 
University nf Sydney, N.S.W. 
2006. Australia, by 31 May . 
1984. Furthor Information ■' 
also available from Assorla- 
tlon of Commonwealth Uni- 
versities (Apptsi. 36 Gordon 
Bquarp, London WCIH OPF. 

HI 


University of Durham 
. St John’s. College with 
Cranhier Hail 

Requlrod for October 1 984 

PART-TIME 
PERSONAL TUT0R(S) 

For tha University Hall of 
this Christian foundation. 
Accommodation In College 
trial suitable fur either young 
married couple, or tingle man 
or womnn) throughout tha 

r oar end full board, during 
anil- time, offered In return 
Tor personal oversight or Up to 
thirty undernraduotea. Appli- 
cants should Lhj graduates In 
any discipline who ora practis- 
ing Chrlallanti. Opportunity 
should ba of particular inter- 
est to anyone thinking of a 

S erlocl or laave (as far a 
choolteschar Fellowship) or 
to anyone hoplnn to road for a 
higher degree and looking for 
hnlp to do ao. 

Further particulara from 
tho Principal, to whom 
application should be made, 
wjth Tull curriculum vitae and 
the names and addrassaa of 
throe referees. HI 


The New University of 
Ulster 

Institute of Continuing 
Education 

ADULT EDUCATION 
AND DEVELOPMENT: 

IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND 

. . Residential Conference al 
Magee University College. , 
Londonderry. 1 0th— 1 2th 

May. 1884 Speakers Include: 

Mr Tarry Lacey. General Sec- 
retary or Co-operation for 
Development. Professor 

La] ago Brown. Director of 
Adult and Continuing Educa- 
tion at the University of 
Glasgow. 

For further Information 
contact: The New University 
of Ulster, Institute of Con- . . 
Ilnulna Education. London- ' 

270). Ref: 84/29. HI 


University College 
London 

Faculty of Laws 
Applications are Invited for 

TWO LECTURESHIPS 

1 Cre tob H r°l 3ft". ^ ^ ^ ,r ° m 






'• >' f! 


(■' '! 

5 * ' i* 






«,ww + w.i., 

Allowance. Initial salary 
according lo age. qualifica- 
tions ana experience. . 

. Apnlicatton* with partlcu>- 
lare of education, axpertanca. 
p ppol ntmenta held, publlca- 
tiona (If any) end tha name or 
two raferaea by IS Mqy 1B84, 


Oerdene, London 
WCIH CEO from whom fur- 
ther ii paticuisr*- - may ba*- 


, t 4 .‘ f i> .( (V r L ‘ii ; ^ ■; / * ; ^ « ; ;j 
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Polytechnics 


HUDDERSFIELD POLYTECHNJC 
Department of Computer Studios ft Mathematics 

LI I/S L (2 posts) Ref ACA501 

S a S^H P «™H ar8 T m £ ,fQm 1 S&terebi &TS?5t® 

EJJJS “ ndh ? fl ‘“- Applicant* should possess a flood 

cfladpllnB flnd tore lha necessary 
JjSrSjS' SlS£!* t pi S ,,,M J 0 makefln ^a«‘ve contribution 
!nnoi 8 h^°f!j,k f lhB rf ®P art 1 ment - Experience of rasaarch or carauliencfo 

Straetura^Desian MmSJS" 0 ^" 0 i” 1 * wou,d ^ an "dwani^S 
SvstarmT ° V Methodologies. Natwo/Unfl. Knowledae Based 

Deportment of Economic & Marketing Studies 

LI I/S L (2 posts) Ref: ACA603 

DasBR^m 8 .J? ,nv Ited fro . m 1 “ftabljr quelled candidate* to Join the 
J ha auc ““fal candidates will be required to teach 

^ tstrsssi,' ** "ss^s^tsrzsr^ 

^^Ttto n VAMnan ” a to UndB "^ fl mMK * "■ * !*lS 

Department of Accountancy & Finance 

UI/SU2 posts) Ref: ACA504 

ypjy« e1 ! 8 7" ,nv[tod far the post of lecturer to |o(n a progressiva 

dawTTSiSSAP lM ii h n ? an , d ,esewch apportunhlas at Honours 
“f'aneed profesJofla! and poat-uperiBnce lerels A 
5«Kf n 2L a ^ C °Ii n,,n ? torttoatton and a flnnw higher degree are 
F^nr b iiti5f 1 pUc- ? one from cendldates who are bUb to offer Advanced 
ISSPF ■ «P«Wfc ,n w« be particularly welcome. Grade 
vfamofmmana wfll be dependent on auallflcatfona and experience 

StejBK U ,t0kB fl0 ™ u “'fa«:fadlng research, friaddltlon 

Department of Qeogrephy & Geology 

LII/SL In Physical Geography 

Two year fixed term appointment AC A507 

* - *Sw?n!^L n il 2. r Si2 vlw< J« ,n i' T ! w * u graduates with research 

Fni-fha S H - £13.4*3 

8r d ? Ml J* end application forma (plea is sand SAEI from 


?.^RTMENT OF COMPUTING AND 
MICROPROCESSOR APPLICATIONS 

LECTURING 
OPPORTUNITIES 
IN COMPUTING 

OX,st ,n 11 flrow,n B department 
S / ? ni i r Uc ! ufer flnd Principal Lecturer 
level. Candidates should Ideally have experience at 

smlm Sf?!? h, * ,l,,d « ,l,rlB l «PBrience for the 
smlor posts. New poBt graduates are particularly 
wafeoma to apply and should be able to offer 
expertise In one or more of the following flekiB: 

Comp , utar Architecture, Artlflclel 
jntelllgence, Databases or Imaging and Graphics. 
Salary scales: Principal Lecturer: 

£12,610- £15,744 per annum. 

Lecturer 11/ Senior Lecturer: 

Forth «»,< » E ^* 21B_Ela «443 per annum, 

guv? application form from Staff 

S^'I nnt JS lvtaohnl * Burt °n Street, 
ottlngham, NQ1 4BU. Closing date 23 May 1984. 


L TRENT 

L POLYTECHNIC 

^indttinghami 

Preaton Polytechnic 



LECTURER 
3 I/SENIOR 

lecturer 

IN 

EDUCATIONAL 

COMPUTING 

9 ldSE?ium£i 8Chn,c 5.“ offered 

seW.r., C SSE! ,t '”S 

K? Wo»t cei>tw P dr 

■Stint ywTtfi mM epf* ueB 


’ l 1 ™* degree in _ 

' IJS° * related ddsclpuria 

tUm ‘ “-SIT n| lun o? 

jn* work Inyo] votT. (tin g U r. , 

EKiU ‘!S p !i!;; , W oK!L fl.' 

JmSSSIE rtgg: 


Teesside Polytechnic 

An ®ISS| gPP.wtuH'ty 

Dsnrtmant of civil Bnrf 

S,r “"“~%asis5*"™ 

MHKI. 


rmi and fur- 
pa reference 
‘om . the 
Preston 


1 . LII/SL MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Salary: £7,21 5-£1 3,443 (Level of appointment 
and starting salary dependent upon 
qualifications and experience). 


A lecturer Is needed with speciality In some aspect of Applied 
Mechanics and/or Engineering Design, with particular 
emphasJa on modem computer baaed techniques. Links with 
Manufacturing Engineering would be Bn advantage, es would 
recent Industrial experience. 

2 . Lll IN MODERN 
LANGUAGES 

Salary: £7,21 5-£1 1,668 (Normally with further 
advancement to £13,443 (SL)). 

* .. . ,fay award pending. 

£™1n2,fll 0 r u d hf? 2? 8 10 offflr Garmfln Hnd French. A 
Btrang interest In applied language studies Ib essential. 

Fri^u S ia2? a PP ,,oat,on fafni, returnable by 

EJ £ ! Y ^ are available from the Personnel 

p5»m2a h 2ffi" hnl1 D, ‘ k • clrcM - p,ym l ?"Si 

raytechnicl 


Lothian Regional Council 

NAPIER COLLEGE OF COMMERCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

SENIOR LECTURER A In BUILDING 

Salary on Scale: E12.22B-E1 3.572 (Bar) - £1fi,41 1 

par vuatzsvf vast ^ 

|£SSaSLn t S t .' 0lfOWJn » a, ““ : 

Agtaanrt should hare nrisvant degree or professional quarHkatkm, and feachmg 

LECTURER A In APPLIED PHYSICS 

Salary on Soale: E8.313-E1 2,228 (Bar) - E13 128 
S ' n ‘ h6 Dflpartn,am 0,1 «. higher diploma and CNAA degree 

■J^Wcfed lha. Ihs succSMful esnddafe ^|oln one ollha research Qroupa In the 
Applloanta ehodd possesi an honours degree or equivalent profesaloriBl quallflcartan. 

LECTURER A In BUSINESS STUDIES 

Salary on Soala: E8.3i3-Eia.228 (Bar) - £13,125 
required Cn Ihs Department o( Business Sludlss. 

AuDhCflnla ohruiH nnMoa. . » 


* mM *' k "™ ‘SSSEKaSfUSSS — ' 


The Polytechnic of 
North London 

principal 
lecturer in 
social work 

Ssif - "“.SS™ 1 sa*" 5 ?; 

™rk fl “. 0 “ “ “ ■ “"«> 
Candidates wishing to die 


5i-.o, 

“■vaT.triSc’ffis:®'™' 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
lecturer grade n 
IN COMPUTING 






lytechTiic. ^So^oraiiSS i 

_cio*|n 0 data.- ! 1 
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The Polytechnic of 
Central London 
Academic Registrar's 
Office 

faculty 

. REGISTRAR: 

management 

studies 

Facu^J. 1 b R h e ir?o r amt' car- 

or e * 1S5P° 8 S ,,,, Vl for “ 1a work 

Sfci?t n y : Bonrd ''end* 9 Faculty 

The .w 

Sft h y s rf n r t r ,n th " F “" 

ffjplntetretlon 

including the 

ana control of clerical' wnUX" 

f?o 7*1". lh . B range &TR 7 - 

do pendent onooo.i 
Hoag end enoerienee 


iiSSseSfi 


pma Cannes 


ondQn Allowance. 


... 

I requirement^. * "W»«lefioy 
• '» Cl odthe id > »• . 



THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION STrppihj^ | 


Queen Margaref Colleae 

EDINBURGH ° 


HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
OF PHYSIOTHERAPY 

(Re-advertisement) 

AppllcallonB are Invhed from suheblv durIIIi.h 
P hyelolheraplste for lha above poet which ImSS, d 1W| n : ' 
Septambor 1884 upon the retirement of thB □ra«m1L V8C Sl! 1 : 
pereon appointed will bo expected to lead a ' 

lha development and Implementation of a : 

Physiotherapy and to develop research and nmfarriZ5 , -- Wai1> * : 
programmes within the Dopanment. proresatonal sdvjoc®*, 

Salary: £18,641 per annum. 


■«.. . * mh*«io. itjiapnone uji-33sB 11 t 

Cloalng date forappllcatlona: 31et May 1884 , 


rim 

f| 


S treat! J^ndon WlR 8 

Brighton Polytechnic 

r&svsasp ^ : 

Smon^TlffiER 

/> 4 aaBS 8 agi;-:,., 

'S^^SWSe^THND *S2 


* U ; I wpjfwes may be payabl 

! APDii C e,./,o ^ J. F-Urther paijUouiam and at 


ROBERT GORDON'S 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
SCHOOL OF NUTRITIONAL SCIENCE 

LECTURER IN FOOD 
SCIENCE/CATERING 
TECHNOLOGY 

Good Honours Graduate In Food Science or 
In Food Technology. Teaching and/or 
industry experience advantageous. 
Research encouraged. 

Salary range (under review): E8,313-£I3,12& 
per annum. Assistance with removal exp era 
1 14845 1 Details from Secretary. Robert Gordon'* 

Institute of Technology, SohoolhML 
- Aberdeen AB91FR (0224 833611). 


* Middlesex Polytechnic smshm 

Faculty of Business Studies and Management 

Professor/Head of School 
of Accounting and Finance 

GRADE VI HEAD OF DEPARTMENT: 

£17,277-£18,972pa Inc. 

Applications are Invllod lorthoposl of Hoad of School of 
Accounting and Flnanco, from candidates with 
■ teaching experience In higher education 

• a record of achievement In research and consultancy 

• appropriate experience of academic admlnlalrallon 

• preferably some experience In Industry or commerce 

Demonstrable potential to lead a learn of accounting stafffB 
expected, logelher wllh the ability to make an effective 
contribution to academic developments through teaching, 
research and consultancy. 

Wrlia quoting ref A428B for further details andan 

* on ' orm ' Posting Ural-class to: Personnel Office, 

Closing datejSSyii" 10, ’ 14 Cha88 Slde ' LondonN,46PN 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Department of Molecular & Ufa Sciences 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN CHEMISTRY 

f ppa ^ Isd wfll be required to undertake a teadenHp « 
ref® r «nM to the further development ol the B » 
tl? & M8 9 a 9 8man t course offered by the department, » #« 
AnrA-Mh^L^ *ffvel and to supervise postgreduele rsiMw 

hin^H 18 riiouW I possess a good honours ctegree tofl«th«W* 
nigher d egree and research experience. Managerial sxpwlem* " 
awnlesl induspy would be of considerable advantage. - ... 

jW'f* Ittirrently under review): £12,228-E13.B72 Ibarl - tM" 
Rnnn!r.? fl | «fap«idlnfl upon approved previous 

esristsnee towards the cost of removal expenses may & 

payaoie. 

and application forms obtainable frow®! 
Dundee CoHsge of TechnoJocy, M JTO 
Msytraa? 01 1MQ whom ap^lcettorva ehouldbe W 9*** 1 

04MF 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
: Department of euaineBS Studies ' 

LECTURESHIP in MARKETING 

(«Jrentiy under review): eB.3l3^l&228(M , 

SteSMSssaawastfS : 




Further qariOoufare and application form obtainable from: 
The Porsonnel Officer 
Dumto# CiriUne of Teobnolooy 
to wk— i ^ Stftot, ftindoo 0D1 1HG 
appSoatJons shou/d be 



THF.TIMES HICHEH EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 4.5.84 


polytechnics 

continued 


Middlesex Polytechnic 
London 

LECTURER IN 
GERMAN 

LII/SL; X7.B60~X14.0B8 p.a. 

Inc. 

PL:£lSi 164— £16.389 p.a. 

Inc. 

An opportunity to Join the 
polytechnic'* School of Mod- 
ern LanonBBoa In SoptmnUnr 

igai to tench Carman from 
ab-initio on tuo Diploma of 
Higher Education to dngree 
(i ve I on the BA In European 
Builnoss Administration. 

The person appointed will 
be a native German speaker or 
have an equivalent level or 

srarcSjjs asm ss 

and experienced teacher of 
proven ability with a special 
research Interest in lanouafle 
leaching methodoloey and/or 
Applied Llnau 1st Sea. A knowl- 
edge of contemporary German 
society la essential and 
experience of German busi- 
ness lire desirable. 

Demonstrated research 
ability. flood academic 
qualifications and degree 
leaching experience will be 
expected for appointment at 
PL level. 

Writs quotlna ror AA27D 
For fiirther Information and an 
application form. postlnq 
rfrat-dass to: Personnel 

Of (Ice, Middlesex Poly- 
technic, 114 Cliaao Side. 
London N14 SPN. Cloalng 
date May 14th. HS 


Middlesex Polytechnic 
London 
School or Low 

PART-TIME 

LECTURERS 

INLAW 

Applications are Invited 
from suitably qualified appli- 
cants for the academic session 
common cilia Septambor 1934. 

For further details and 
application forma contact: Dr 
A. J. Hunt, School of Law, 
Middlesex Polytechnic, The 
Burroughs, London NW4 4DT. 

H3 


Fellowships 



NORWOOD HODGE 
fmOEmETIT CEnTRE 

SIR WILLIAM 
SHAPLAND 
FELLOWSHIP 

orlenuied graduate ii 
lo loin a small active team to 
^Wop.a.njige of ihon raanagcraeni 
“‘f* “I “ n, cel for Indu* Iry and husi- 
*«“ * h| ih icchiiolofy reiidentlal Man- 
Centre a Hacked to Nene 

^Frijoau ilntild have wtaianual man- 
^Wc/pcrieore, whhikllli Id thegen- 
WMDf wganlaailon developmenl; 

Si «i **«** iSS 1 hi 

market counei would be an 

S^^ ,p ^ 0f HP , ° lwn 

nwoorKsV 1 ^" of £, ‘. 50 ° io 

DlMn' ^ ,0f fUnher deltUi w: The 
S2 *«**to. Blackwood Hodge 
ri®g“«nl Centre, Nene Colkw 
HA, Nonhampion NN 2 7aP 

L^JkariMjm,, 19g4i (t4fl6tJ 


OF EAST ANDUA * 
Nomfch 

school OF EDUCATION 

Search fellow 

Mathematics education) 


2^*5 ?- ‘"N for this 
Fsflowshlp In 
•PMnSS^S? |4“oailon. Ths 
T 0 * 6 " MBthsmatles 

d^fiSSSS ln 1,18 eart v 

.01 JchMang With Dr. 
SMiry Bnri others. 

v * hin *8 range 

^P®^rS m,undflr; 

oolSShJte^'^. should 
WJ,/ SL?£2*to* vhse. 
W'iJfJ 11- ot birth,. 

rf JS* , and 

,h «*l be^iS! •"*» to made. 
School Dean, 

iBidWES 

nj « from^.K?* w,ch * NM 
P ,f tod*it!Li , 2!!jSlV Nrtfrer 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

HARWELL ELLIS 
MUSIC FELLOWSHIP 

r~- A,, 5 lle V ,,on “ “ra Invited 
from nrodunton or the holdarn 
dt'nliriiaitlons 
who have sliuwn thnniselvos 
to b« Lupulila of edvnnrecj 

study end reriearrli In mualr. 
xn» p«i7J, Ub i mn Position . 
7i! £ 9 ,lav vstilp Ib tonal, If, m 
tlia Department of Music In 
the Faculty of Arts for two 
X?“ r " Irani 1 October 1984. 
Stipend: £7. 190 in the rirst 
jear and £7.630 In ilin seciEd 

Furtlinr parllculars and 
application forms i which must 
|L e „ ralhi-ned by l June 19B4I 
may be obtained from the 

[^n¥il l ^ru ,F ^J IOWSh, P S> - ThB 

sr*-* up ss 


Colleges of Further 
Education 


Applying for 
a job 

in Gwent? 

The National Association of 
Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education is in dis- 
pute with Gwent County 
Council over conditions of 
service. 

Anyone considering apply- 
ing for a lecturing job in 
Gwent is asked to contact: 
Jim Munnery 
or 

Paula Lanning 
NATFHE 
Hamilton House 
Mambledon Place 
London WC1H 9BH 
Tel no: 01-3876806 


Inner London 
Education Authority 
AVERY HILL COLLEGE 
Bexley Road, Eltham, 
SE9 2PQ. 

Tel: 01 850 0081 

LECTURER II IN 
MATHEMATICS 

Required from 1st Septem- 
ber 1984, a wall qualified 
urailuuto In Molhamatlca with 
at least three years primary 
school teuchinn experience to 
Jolii the Mathematics Section 
of the Deportment of Environ- 
mental and Social Studies. The 
work or tha hoc lion Is chiefly 
cuiiuarnad with nrn-NorvIce 
and iu-servlca teacher educa- 
tion courses . The successful 
oppllcunt will bo responsible 
for tonclilnq Mathomatlca and 

B rorasBlomil courses In the 
■ EU.iEIonal Primary pro- 
gramme, oa woll oa boinq 
required to contribute lo 
in-service work in primary 
education. Experience In the 
use of the computer ea a class- 
room tool would be on added 
recommendation. 

Salary scale: Lll £7,919— 
£11,568 (plus C9B7 Inner 
London Allowance! subject to 
rormnl approval. 

Further details and applica- 
tion rorma may be obtained 
Tram the Deputy Senior 
Administrative, Complotad 
forms should be returned by 
18 May. 

ILEA la an equal oppor- 
tunities employer. H7 


Colleges of Higher 
Education 


Christ Church College 
of Higher Education 
Canterbury 

Required for the beqlnnlnfl 
of tne Autumn term 1984 

LECTURER IN 
PRIMARY 
EDUCATION 

Applications are Invited 
from experienced Primary 
School teachers, with a rele- 
vant qualification at higher 
degree level, ror an appoint- 
ment to the Field or Profes- 
sional Education. The success- 
ful candidate will be expected 
to work ai a member of a team 
of tutors preparing students 
on a BEd degree course to 
work In Primary schools and 
to contribute to in-service 
courses for teachers. 


The college has approx- 
imately 1000 studanta and 
offers BA, BEd and BHo 

3 agrees, PGCE, . advanced. 

iplomoa iUid higher degrees 
in Education . 

__ Salary '• scale: Lecturer 

Ii/Seblor Lecturer £7,215 — 
£]jS,443 p.a. (under review! 

For rurtliar . details write to. 

x&uss. tei-.r'ESfr'si 

Church College. Canterbury 
. enclosing a tumped addraued 1 
«nr slppe , ■ toP pvTiOfn • oppjjcs- 
llona should be natTrotnw 


S*Sf r 


has approx- 


HEREF0RD AND WORCESTER COUNTY COUNCIL 
WORCESTER COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Appointment of 

THREE TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIPS 
(LECTURER II) 

In the Schol of Education and 
Teaching Studies 1984-85 

Applications are Invited for three tomporary lectureships (Lecturer III 1st 
September 1384 to 31*1 August 1985. 

Applicant! ahould be prepared to contribute to Education end 
Professional courses In one or more of the following areas: 

Primary Professional Studies 
Language Development of Young Children 
Teaching of Reading 
Social Psychology 
General Psychology 

From among thB applicants, one pereon will be sought who la able to 
contribute to BA (Honours) Combined Studies teaching In Psychology. 

Application* Irom serving teachers wishing to be seconded from their 
present employment to gain experience In a diversified Collage of Higher 
Education offering Masters, Bachelors, Diploma end Certificate courses 
wfll be particularly welcome. 

Application forme and further pardaulera era obtainable from the 
Principal, Worcester College of Higher Education, Henwlck Grave, 
Worcester WR2 8AJ (09061 428080, to whom oompletad forms 
ahould be sent by return of poet. 1147341 


lyQIH , >FT Have a vacancy for 

f ns tItute head of 

Education DEPARTMENT 

A Major Polytechnic BUSINESS STUDIES 

type Institute (GRADE VI) 

Business Studies Is one of the Institute's largest 
departments. It has a well balanced spread of courses 
ranging over degree and diploma work with both full 
time and part time modes of study. The successful 
candidate will be required to further develop courses 
and continue the expansion of staff consultancy and 
research woric with particular reference to the needs of 
the local community and the growth of new 
technological applications in commerce throughout the 
region. Salary Scale El 6,632-El 8,327 
Application forms and further particulars are 
available from 
The Director’s Secretary 
Dorset Institute of Higher Education 
Wallisdown Road, Walllsdown, Poole, 

Dorset BH126BB 
(Send SAE) 

Tel: 0202624111 Ext 240 

The dosing data for all applications Is 

Tuesday IB May 1904 H46R3j 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH AND DRAMA 

Ths School seeks to make the following appointments from 
September 1984. 

LECTURER II INVOICE 

To teach voice on a range of courses Including the B.A. end 
B.Ed, degrees. The successful candidate wfll nave subtantlal 
qualifications and/or exparience In the teaching of voice 
theory, practical voice and Spoken English. Recent 
experience In Schools would be an advantage as would lha 
ability to teach some movement. 

LECTURER II IN DRAMA (Temporary) 

To work on a range of courses including B.Ed. (Speech & 
Drama) and tha B.A. (Language and Drama). Woric will Involve 
acting study and production exercises, history of dramatic 
literature and supervision of students on teaching practice. A 

S iraduate with recant experience of teaching drama la looked 
or. Ability to teach movement would be an advantage. The 
post la for two years in the first instance. 

Application forma from tha Principal's Secretary, 
Central School of Speech & Drama, Eton Avenue, London 
NW3. Application forma to be returned by 16 May 1984. 

(1«58) 


DURHAM COUNTY COUNCIL 
NEW COLLEGE DURHAM 

Principal: Leonard G. Bewshar, Aoari.Ofp.Ed.(Lond),B.So.(Econ).MA, Ffl8A 

FACULTY OF ADMINISTRATIVE AND BUSINESS STUDIES 

Application* are Invited for the post of 

Principal Lecturer 
in Business Studies 
(Travel and Tourism) 

to be responsible for coinaand curriculum development to 'degree level 
and to teach .both special in travel and tourism end broader fatnlnen 
BiucSss subjects. • 

Applicant* should be bbod honour* graduates, preferably with a 
higher degree, witK experience of the travel and tourism Industry end 
hm prior teaching experience, •■jv, . 

' Further detail* and application forma, returnable by Friday IBfh 

sk: 

receipt of a stamped eddresdei 


Librarians 


KING'S COLLEGE LONDON 
QUEEN ELIZABETH COLLEGE/ 
CHELSEA COLLEGE 

Post of Librarian 

The three Colleges, which are in the process of merging, are 
appointing a lolnf Librarian to lake uptha post on 1 0ctober i S84, 
and who will become Librarian of the merged College whan a 
single institution has been formed. The Job is therefore, initially, 
lo plan the disposal of Library resources within the three Col- 
leges and to coordinate the services which currently exist on the 
various sites, in the longer term, the Librarian will be responsible 
lor a fully Integrated Library service, with a single budget, senring 
the single College, King's College London (KQC). The post Is In 
Grade TV for Senior Library Staff, currently El 7,275 pa minimum, 
plu9 £1.1 B6 pa London Allowance. 

In view of the range of responsibilities outlined above, II is 
expected that the successful applicant will have had extensive 
experience at a senior level in a University Library. 

Applications to: The Personnel Secretary (KQC), c/o King's Col- 
lege London, Strand, London WC2R 2LS, from whom an 
application form and fun her particulars are available. Tel: 01 -836 
5454, Ext. 2208. 

Closing date for completed applications: Tuesday 29 May 

(14654) 


Research & Studentships 


KIRKLEESHBI 

HUDDER8FIELD POLYTECHNIC 
Faculty ol Engineering 

RESEARCH STUDENTS: 
SERC/CASE AWARDS 

Applications art Invited ter 2 ihrea-yrar SERC/CASE BiudrnuMpi. 
trom Candida im hokSng. or hoping hi attain, ai Italian upper ucond 
elaM honours da gree In lhe ■ pacified aub]eci areas. 

1. Department of Electrical and Electronic 
Engineering 

Dogra* In Electricjl/Elocironlc EnqinDerlng or appropriate phrUcal 
setance subject eg pJiyike. computer icnnco. etc. o» aqurvafeni 
qugBIlcatiOTii and nperlenCB. Tha project ta concerned with Itw 
daiign of high speed bipolar logic gates lor appScaiion In 
uncoromiiiod (ogle arrays under ihe supervision of Dr S. Were and Ii 
In co-operation whh British Telecom Reeewch Lebareioris* in 


2. Design of Systems 
O eara* In Engineering, or equivalent queilftcatfona end experience, 
and ■ knowledge of control theory end computing. The project le 


concerned with the ''edaptiv* 1 ' control ol ■ mac h ho lool bn feed 
(ysiMn under die supervision ol Dr. D. Morton end ie in co-oporadwi 
wHh Hepworth Engineering Ltd, e machine tool manufacturing 
company bated In Holmfi'lh. 


whkh ahould be returned by Friday 28 May 1984, are available 
from the Dean or Raioarah’a office. The PolyteclmSo, Oueene- 
geta. Hudderaflehl HD1 SDH. 


Kingston Polytechnic 

RESEARCH 
ASS1STANTSHIPS 
EXPERT SYSTEMS 
AND REMOTE 
SENSING 

Applications are invited Tar 
a Joint research aaalatanlahlp 
ln the Schools or Geography 
and of Electronic Engineering 
and Computer Science, to 
work on advanced expert sys- 
tem techntquoa for opera- 
tional remote aenalng under 
the supervision of Dr Q. C, 
Wilkinson and Dr P. F. 
Fisher. Candidates should 
poseoss tor expect to obtain) a 
1st or upper 2nd class Hone 
degree C preferably In an 
environmental, physical or 
computing science subject) 

J .nd have an Interest in aatel- 
ite remote sensing. Previous 
rpmputina, experience essen- 
tial . though not necessarily in 
expert eyetema. The post is Tor 
8 years and you will be 
expected to register Tor ■ PhD 
danree of the CNAA. 

SOCIOLOGY 


iHR 


V J*Y‘ 


m 



University of Wales 

CHEMISTRY 

Research 

Associate 

Postdoctoral, to work 
specifically In Chemical 
Spetiailon and Computational 
Modelling of Radioactive 
Waste Disposal Systems. 
Salary: Within Range 1A 
Research and Analogous Staff 
£7,190-£1 1,615 per annum. 

Requests (quoting ReL BSQ) 
for details and application form 
to Stalling Office, PO Box 68, 
UWIST, Cardiff CF1 3XA. 

Gosing date: 15th May, 1984. 

(148801) 

UMIST 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 

A Research 
required to work 
funded by tin. 

Research Of" — — ” 

Army, on the 
vaporization 


the fuel sprays 
diesel Injectors, 
ful applicant should 


experience In the 
tof Invent [get Ion of 

structure an-* — - 

mance. The 

be for an Initial period 
months, commencing 
December 1BB4. “ 


be sent to' Dr" "A 
Department of 


J. Yule 


adrirteead foohrotp envelope, . f ; 

‘ ' j - ■ !» 


i • ;i : v e /r.4 ■ 

■ y u * • . 














THETTMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPP^ ^ 


Research 
and Studentships 


Administration 


Colleges of Art 


Kingston Polytechnic 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANTSHIP8 

Futility or Arm nnd 
Languages 

FRENCH CINEMA 


Candidates hhould have a 
honours degree In 
fJPnoi or equivalent. The 
^arch. assistant win work 
on the Interrelationships of 
rreneli. culture, society end 
^''■’oiarcpm the 1930s to the 
Ua 2 : le l« therefore 
desirable that he/ahe should 
Jjjf ■'.“•Jlf' 1 French cinema as 
J h 5 ,r « ± , "B po ° course. 
Closing date lath May. 

Faculty of Engineering 

fluid mechanics 

IRof. ME) 

To work on an on-going 

KS2 a ^™ji r > 0 -lf ct Ifiycailoatlng 
pipe cant rad ion flaw Holds 
far application to heat 
sac changer and pipework 


SSfiP. 1 ? " * ha work, "which Is 
experimental la well 
eat a b[l shod and Jajupported 


hy h'dimtry and SERc: Candl- 
aates should have n good 
honour* engineering degree 
and have prove n practical abil- 
ity- Closing dote Slat May. 
The appointments are for 
and successful can- 
didates will be expected to 
c£?lK? p (?£, a higher degree, 
within ran go £3.393- 
““tall* and 
application forma. quoting the 

f?AST 0,1t 'lL i un . bo obtained 
from Academic - ■ - 


obtained 
Registry i 


from Academic Registry. 
fi?Enk A fP' Kingston Poly. 

. c - Fenrhyn Road. King- 
stein upon Thames KT1 SEE. 
Tel: 01-349 Ext. 318. 



University of London 
Wye College 

SERC CASE 
STUDENTSHIPS 

.K^if pl i£. a, . tDnB . <,rD invited for 
three postgraduate stuUent- 
commencing In October. 

Bclenjes*" 1 °* Blalo ®‘™l 

. ^orYoig^ePsa^ssli:: 

hnc a fi^^ a S ° l P ri^ a,tMat - 

JsJfsm eX 0, &r 

Resea^h inHtitut^. aUS ° Crop “ 

Departmenl of Biochemistry. 

■ 1 i-J.P ld metabolism In the 
developing chick embryo. 
Co -operating Body: T|i« 

Hannah Research Institute. 

Applfco lions should have, 
or aspect 10 obtain, at least an 
upper second class honours 
if”™® <{ l Biology 1 1 and 2i. 
Blachemlbtry (3i. or a cIdsqI v 

related subject or an. Iy 
Information and 

JEPlSy 0 ," forms may bo 
Wv2 , rv?ii f iSI r,: JbJVK.Oplatrar. 
T^S5 C 3AH?°- A " hfor «l- K«nt 

.«~ C,0 ?l n ? data for applica- 
tions 31st May 1984. Ml I 


University of Si 
Andrews 

D * PB M™MSBnt*ftinf ******* 

POSTDOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

V? n " “ r ® Invited ror 
tpe above three year appoint- 

laffi atTJ^bfiMSP ’V October 

renaVc? y&' to&.'&'j' 

annum, plus USB. PHr 

Kl ,Xbe n™* 1 funded by an 

s.a.a^s^.'sKiss.d 

pulham Laboratory. Some 
knowledge of plasma physics 
KT ® I a tad discipline and of 

an e ad” Smge r ? PUt,,r “ wo “« be 
fflcer. The Ufllvor- 

MsfttXl} fS 

n iga t IpA f (two - fa™ 


1 | : . ''■’lLLH“ 1 !? f , p ® r,, « , li«ra 

1 a;.v 'S&ftdh 




referees should be 

1884° no, . , * ,er «*an 


E Of two 

»3S 7LS 

H l* 


The University of 
Manchester , 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT IN 
• SOCIOLOGY/ 
ANTHROPOLOGY 

thi^ Pp ii£fi lar V * rB IRvlted for 
' !S! l i?.? or i‘ on “ esRcpm. 

or CI Implications 

SL . phangaa In Work and 

w^t > h«s > l!iil t ‘h " rh 5 assistant 
Will no a member of a team and 

• SniiflSlSSS!* 1 * changes In the 
■mpjoi'iiitnt -and work of 

f§&“" fs*i“ 


? e n B “Si" es .s* Te chnfclan Education Council (BTEC) advances the quality and 
availability or work-related education for those In. or preparing for, employment In 

I?«5?. and ,n ^? ry - Al presem (here are approximately 400,000 students registered 
with BTEC In ovsr S00 colleges and olher centres, including schools. As part of a 

tretngesiabn^ed^ Counci1,8 man a0flmsntteam, the following key postsare now 

| Chief Officer 

(Standards and Review) £24,600 p.a. 

2S2Sffi*Sff d J re ^jy acaiuntabla to Ihe Chief Executive, will be responsible for 

Assistant Chief Officers 

(Educational Operations) £21 ,500 p.a. 

Bd^tK!iSIlpm«^ n 0inB w Ba !^ Si ord0r t0 c °- ord, nate the management ot BTEC 

London WC1H 0HH. 1blr01-3BB32a8. ^ 


m 


Assistant Education 
Officer 

(Higher and Further Education) 

£12,738-£1 3,725) 

ssasssw 

Further Information end application 

form i8SB pleas a} from 

Chief Education Officer (P3I ^ 

County Hall. 

Exeter, EX24QG 

returnable by ^ ve^. a 

1IM.V1884. IM- <ksWH^ 


DEVON 


The University College 
„ of Wales 8 
Coleg Prifysgol Cymru 
Aberystwyth 

„ SWYDDOG 
DATBLYGU’R RADD 
ALLANOL 

B3raSWBS-,X4 

RymraL drwy ny,rvvn " v 

■HSffit 


COUNCIL FOR NATIONAL ACADEMIC AWARDS 

ASSISTANT 

REGISTRAR 

po “ 01 A “'" ,nl "■*“ 

n«ld«»?Sn ilV 1 bw wort! In the field of Technology, the Asstatant 
Kf g^Sll^ h dBVBl °P m6, ' t Qf *■ Cowwll'e Hcademfc 

should be woH quaMsd acadamlcally and/or 
S?JSS;1,1 hsm - p p™p*» wd/or nM. 

Further pertculara may ba obtahwd from* AmI stunt a. rrataw 

mjBaflKfl- Kixia *Ei,“3 

N • ■••■•M'rr.i ‘1*8371 ■ 

‘ Middlesex Polytechnic 

; London 

administrative 

Uni ASSISTANT 
tloildays and : eT.Bia-ck.sas p.a. ini) 

te, mmMl .,i oh gsasjsg 

•to' repBlftltta 


f® ^ i. to 

nr^2T. t . l . , .° f ?, ent for the past 
Til 3 


Colleges of Higher 
Education continued 


Cambridgeshire 
College of Arts am 
Technology 


PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER IN 
GEOLOGY (HEAD OF 
GEOLOGY) 

dEssas-*-- 

StarShafeB 

s55£- 


tlnet advarth 
y oology, qea 

nearing analog 

or Industrie . 
Qoology.- 


Adyfintflge; . economic . 

ifes&- eSSr apS?£d 


He' 

We offer a 


flood aaora- 
_6e required 






■ neBridto ■ ' «u»ii "7 - ■ 

iJMBA'fflia: fflAaiirs 

and St Kilda. Ida- Jnlllaljy, oraSi 
"1' Vaulted Tor all Interna Vend SnEVRSi 11 ™'* K 1 

Flea* a write or taieS education. eiik DH «, B profOB 

. AyraWro.. ® .^igS. 1 T’iSjflS 

c-ato . 

aa^»fflsjit5.4ss 

■aB8KS3BBK tBStes!s<\ 


.fil^-'ssssi.’ssrL 


wmklii 


LJGra* »b be 
8th May 1984. 


^etsona!' 


Jon pr c 
Bo* flee 

ortiia 33 


Home to eaejian 


DIRECTOR OF STUDIES 

— Resources 

DIRECTOR OF STUDIES ! 

u , _ _ —Management i 

A P ^fc?i? f „°T£^ r e ^ G :« d f a 'V Scales ! 

1 September 1984 in this developing Crttega to **** ^ 
Tha successful applicants will be roqulred to auht ih. i*. 
Principal in the day to day running of the Collsoa 
preparation and Implementation of developments^ ** h h 
^f rec * or Studies — Resources shouw y 
considerable experience of the field of SoSdnSS 
and/or computerised technology and their aoHal"* 

£53 

™d , S B .n3'!h? a a3 a s fl8ment ,aChn ' qUM and 

Applications will be considered from candidates wM. . 

commercial Industrial or academic background ‘ 

»,«n rt i 0r and application forms (s.a.e. plugi 

available from the Registrar at the College, B™S 
Road, Carlisle, Cumbria. CAS BAY. tel. (0228) i 

whom completed forma should be returned by 21«J 

(UU 


Inner London 
Education Authority 
Central School of 


Art and Design 
Southampton Row, 
London WC1B 4AP 


Telephone; 01 406 1826 

Llbi'rii! KtuilloH lla’iuirlmi'ii! 

fru| n Suirtonilwr 

. (i) 0.6 SENIOR 

LECTURER IN THE 
HISTORY OF ART & 
DESIGN 
(ii) 0.5 SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

ri8 ll l?l?.E ,,,, ‘ r,, “ ClO,fta3 - 
fi&BV 13 ® ‘ * ~ *13.443 plan 

AIUjwniicn. ,M,,< ' r 

tic 1,1 ni»nllm- 

11... jiV. r,,, 7 s AC 1 ill 

me hi liinil, hornis ishtiiilii In* 

""iiruwl vvlll.n, "4 .I.1VT 

■ ...!!< ! ;A ,a * ! m win«l ci|»|M«r- 
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Stourbridge CoUeged 
Technology and Ail 
Dudley Metropolitan 


3y Metropt 
Borough 


LECTURER n IN 
GRAPHIC DESIGN: 

£7.2 1 5-£ 1 1,368 ihmjJ 
Imr tn £13.443- in the Fanil 
of Art anil Design rarigK 
liar. Applicants should b 
□rnptik' ncslgneri/L«ctw« 
Willi a broad ranga Df griftt 
nkllln and an IntereK u 
(Icvuliiplna computar DM 
nrniililia tu teach on MI 
llliihnr Diploma Count U 
timiihlr Design. 

Amilu-atlan forais/dM^ 
frtnn rrindpol (raf. M« 
Nldlil'lu-ltliie College of T<<» 
■mliiliv and Art. Unuley B« 
Stlliirurldttn. Wflll MldlM* 
( Fin ilNi:ap SAC). El 


Overseas. 


Technical 

Education 

Post 

Seychelles Polytechnic^^ 

jyoiMes vocational education related to the economic needs 
ine RepubJIo. lor students who will have had a secondary T 

w^Uon within the Nattonal Youth Service and al the SsyeheliM 
col^e. Applications are Inviled Irom suitably qualified 
candidates for the post of 

Head of Department of 
Mathematics and Science 

Dutleai The successful candidate will be required to develop 
courses In mathematics and science and to teach mathematic 4 u 
2$ f * fSd L 1 10 dByBl W assessment techniques; to order textbook 
equipment; to participate to staff and student selection. 
Cuallfloallonai Must be UK citizens with a British educational 
“ywnd, preferably aged 30-45; Honours Degree in 
Mathematics or a Science subject ; PGCE or equivalent; 
substantial FE leaching and administrative experience at e 
layer Language of Instruction Is English but knowledge ol Frendt 
an advantage. 

Salaryi A basic salary paid locally by the Government of 
Seychelles on a scale commencing at ca E7.500 plus a tax toe 

^pwnent paid by the British Government under its aid 

R5EEJT 0 0,1 8 808,9 commencing at ca £7,700 (single rate) or 

£10.700 fma/rfed rate). 

Cylrao tiThe boniract will be with the Govemmenl of 
Ssytheties fpr an Initial tour of two yeare, preferably starting a$ 
“op as possIWe but by September 1084 latest. 

Closlpg Pel* for Applications! 18 May 19B4. 

■tefereneei 84 K IB TH 

i Forfurth er detalteandan ■ : ‘ 

eppllccttoh form, please ** J iii 

; wrtje, quoting the post . 2Sl 

. nfirence number to: finMy 

EdiiPatiomi Cs^!5f 

- ... - • 
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Overseas continued 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 


W/ 


Architecture/ Art History 


Search Re-Opened 


McGill University invites applications for appointment to the newly 
established Saldye Rosner Bronfman Chair in Architectural History. The 
appointment is to be held jointly in the Department of Art History in the 
Faculty of Arts and in the School of Architecture in the Faculty of 
Engineering. The successful candidate will hold a Ph.D. or have equivalent 
qualifloations, will be a scholar with major publications, and have 
established an international reputation as an architectural historian and 
critic. For this chair, the University Is seeking an individual who has broad 
experience In teaching and who will attract graduate students and direct 
their research, working closely with the Master's and Ph.D. programs and 
utilizing the unique resourses of the Canadian Centre for Architecture. 
Fluency In French as well as English will be an asset. This tenurable 
position is at the rank of full professor and will be tenable from June 1 198B. 
Salary Is negotiable depending on academic qualifications and experience. 
Interested candidates should send a detailed resumfi and the names of 
three referees before July 31, 1984 to: 

Dr. S. O. Freedman, Vice-Principal (Academic) 

McGill University. 

F. Cyril James Building, Room 604, 

845 Sherbrooke Street WeBt, 

Montreal, Quebec 
CANADA H3A2T6 


PRINCIPAL 


MANANGA AGRICULTURAL MANAGEMENT CENTRE 


Arising from its wide experience in establishing, financing and managing 
agricultural schemes in Third Wbrld countries, the Commonwealth 
Development Corporation (CDC) established Mananga In 1972 to provide 
management training in agriculture, rather than teaching agricultural science. 
The Centre occupies an attractive campus 300m above sea level in Swaziland. 
Since Its opening more than 1200 students have undertaken programmes at 
the Centre, from 42 countries. 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified candidates for the position of 
Principal. Candidates are likely to be aged 43-53 with an authoritative 
knowledge of the economics of agricultural development and business 
management training. They should be experienced administrators with, 
desirably, an ability to promote the activities of Mananga to Governments, Aid 
Agencies and Commercial organisations operating In this field of activity. 
Expatriate conditions of employment will be most attractive. The post is 
pensionable and offers such fringe benefits as educational allowances for 
dependent children, furnished housing at a low rental and generous home 
leave arrangements. Applicants should write to Mr. Christopher Garf it, who is 
advising CDC on the appointment, enclosing adetailed CV by not later than 
30th May at:— 


D. BRYAN ANDREWS ASSOCIATES 
St. Martln'B House, 29 Ludgate Hill, London EC4M 7BQ. 
(Tel: 01-248 8033. Telex: 261000) 


RHODES UNIVERSITY 
GRAHAMSTOWN - SOUTH AFRICA 


Scholarships 


Institute of 
Social and Economic 
Research 


The Australian. 
National University 

SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 
Ph.D DEGREE 


Research Fellowship 


£ e t fc'ty Fellowship, tenable at tha Institute, Is offered 
1888 00 Bnoar year 19S5 or for thB period July 1985 to June 


^ulmd to engage In full-time research in 


■nvflaHi.7.i.f ,. “r '“Huirea io engage in ruii-ume resea ren m 
preferan™? ^ >r ? ad ran 0 0 of the Social Sciences, though 
. South AH-.1 09 *° a mature scholar from outside 

! P»tbuhr iSWSjS? r6s9a mh relates to Southern Africa fend In 
, wmt to Transkei, Clekel and the Eastern Cape). 

X?!, 88 Africafi Languages, Anthropology, 

• ■EdudSr6l^ e MiS^ dte ?/ Eoo nomtee, EthnOmusIcoiogy, Folklore, 

• p «YcholnrAi * *2^'. H uman or Economic Geography, Politics, 

.; . 0, °flV- Consideration wilt not normally be 

' ■ canaida,M engaged in studies for a higher degree. 

°*H17 - 0f J^ 9 FBllow *h1P at present are at the rate 

< Pro rets bailor - The Fellowship may be awardecj on d • 
i. , peals for shorter pn^fe of time if necessary. . 

I ^ details should be submitted to 

' Series' • UfitJaS?^ of ftootal and Economic Research, • 
% South Aftlc^ fi,tv ' i Of»h«T»toWn, 6140, Republic of ; 

' '■ 



Tenure. Scholarship* ora 
normally, tenable for three 


yaara and may be taken up at 
any time of tha year. 



Posts 

Overseas 


Kuwait 


Department of English, 

Faculty of Arts ^ 

Kuwait University 

Post 1 : 7 English Language Instructors 
Post 2: 3 Lecturers or Assistant Professors 
or Professors of Applied Linguistics 
Post 3: 1 Lecturer or Assistant Professor or 
Professor of Classics 


Post 4: 1 Lecturer or Assistant Professor or 
Professorof Drama (Shakespeare) 


Dutfeii Post 1 : lo teach English to post-aacondaiy students In 
preparation lor advanced courses hi Literature and Linguistics; to 
participate In setting examinations and other duties assigned by the 
department Poet 2: to lecture in Applied Linguistics, toset 
examinations and lositon committees. Posl3; lo teach Greok 
mythology and poetry Including Homer s Iliad and Odyssey, end to 
give an introduction lo tin Latin language and Ihe intellectual and 
literary ubb ot Latin in post-Roman European science, education and 
church. Post 4: to leach drama especially Shakespeare and the poets 
or the Elizabethan age. 

Quallfloatlonii Candidates, mete or tamale, should be native 
speakers of Engl^h. In addition. Post 1 candidates should hold BA 
English, either MA tn TEFL. Applied or General Linguistics, and 3 
years' teaching experience at university IsvbI, or MA in English 
Literature with at least 1 year's EFL teaching experience al university 
level; age 25-35 preferred. Posts 2. 3, 4: candidates muBt have PhD 
and (or lecturer minimum ot 2 yaara 1 leaching experience at university 
after gaining their PhD andone published academia paper; lor 
Assistant Professor 5 years' teaching experience and tour published 
academic papers; for Professor at least 10 years' teaching experience 
and a publication and research record. Posts 3 and 4: previous 
experience In an English Department ol an overseas university would 
be an advantage. All Posts; proficiency In at least one European 


Salaryi Post 1 : KD 4,350-KD 5 .205 per annum (£1 =KD 0.420 
approximately) Posts 2. 3. 4: Lecturer KD 8,160-KD 10,080 per 
annum. Assistant ProleBSor KD 1 0,500-KD 1 2,420 per annum. 
Professor KD1 2,840 loKD 14,760 per annum. All salaries Include 
professional allowance. 

Benafltn Free furnished accommodation, larmlnelgralirity, Iree 
medical services; annual pasBage-pald leave (or poetholder, spouse 
and up to 3 dependent children under ihe age ol 20. 

Conlraoti One year local contract, renewable, guaranteed by Ihe 
British Council, commencing 1 September 1984. 

Closing date for completed application formal 1 5 May 1084. 
Reference! 84 A 51-62 TH. 


For furthardetafls and an 
application form, please write, 
quoting the poat reference 
number to: Overseas Educational 
Appointment* Department, The 
British Council, 90-91 Tottenham 
■ Court Hoad, London W1 P 0DT. 



SYDNEY* AUSTRALIA 
THE NEW SOUTH WALES 
INSTITUTE OF TECHN0LQQY 
SCHOOL OF CHEMICAL AND 
EARTH 8CIENCES 


Equal Empfoynwnt Opportunity 
Ib Institute Pottcy 


LECTURESHIP 
IN CHEMISTRY 


The new South Wales Institute of Technology Is established to 
provide a wide range of courses for those entering or already 
employed in Industry, Commerce and Government and to under- 
take research. The teaching and research activities of the 
Institute are carried on In seven faculties with a total enrolment of 
some 8,700 students in more than 2B major undergraduate 
courses 

Applications are Invited for the position of Laoturer within the 
Department of Chemistry of the School of Chemical and Edith 
8dencee. The eohool offer* a four year bachelor degree which 
fndudesaone year Industrial component, and hlghar degrees by 
research. 

The Department of Chemistry has 19 academia staff whose 
research Interests Include Mechanistic Organic Chemistry, 


Spectroeoopy, Colloid and Surface Chemistry, Electrochemis- 
try, Corrosion, Environmental Cheriilstry and Computer Assisted 


try. Corrosion, Environmental Cherrilstry and 
Learning, 

Applicants are sought with a doctoral degree 
teach Inorganic Chemistry 


Is preferred. possL v ... — 

auch as Corrosion. Oxidation, HeterogsneouaCetatyaia.Aoom- 
mKment to Industrially Oriented Research may be an advantage. 
The position Is, however, not restricted to these fields. 


area of surface processes 


C omm e ncing salary wffi be in tha ranga of (A)*23,394- 
(A)$30,734 per annum (under review). 


The president of the kwtftuta will be In London during the aeoond 
weekof July 1964 for selected Interviews. 

CONDITIONS Of* APPOINTMENT 


able. With consent of ooundl, academic staff are permitted U 
undertake limited consulting work. 

Applications should include full details of academic and profes- 
ataral background. The namee and addresses of three referees, 
from whom confidential reports may ba obtaktediahoukl be 
included. In reply please quote reference No: 04/079. Applica- 
tions doee 23rd May 1984. r ; ' 

Pfc'a-M ’ bmiJ fudhna Ifni. 


Mate of o ondMon a or employment end father Information 
isaartiktg Me portion can be obtained from: - • 


regardtog ttla portion can be obtained from: 
Offldel Se creto ry 

■j ; 


Lincoln InstUule of 
Health Sciences 


REGISTRAR 


Tin- Instltiit<- lnvllL'4 

nppl lent luiis for this spnlur 
nppalninienl. The rtculnlrar la 
Sarr<*lary la lha Cnimcll end 
•utiervi-iDa an aUinJnlatratlvu 
hrunch with funciloiiel 

reBpanaibilitlRB for aditih- 
Ilona, nnrolmants oxainlnu- 


i Ions , Mnfflno policy and 
prorad urns and a ranae ol aca- 
demic urvicci tij i fit- 

IilMltulq't Schools. The per- 


son anpciln tod will he 
exported to have experience in 
tha inanannment of educa- 
tional Institution* and an 
appreciation of the policy 
iaauea affnctlna the provision 
of tertiary education. Aca- 
demic planning and course 
development and accredita- 
tion procedures are particular 
arena of roapunalblllty ror the 
Registrar. Tha appointment 
will ba of ferod an a continuing 
basis. 


SuIbtv ranges: 

AUSS33.Baa-AU953B.010 or 


AUSS39.00I-AUSS42!6?9. 


Travel coats will be mat for 
overseas appointed*. and 
there la an allowance for 
removal expenses. The 
institute will also contribute 
to dependants' removal and 
travel casta. Applications In 


vwiMne. quotinn position No. 
OOl 9. Including tha names of 
three . professional reraraas. 
should be addressed to Vice- 


Principal tAdmlnlau-aUon). 
Lincoln Institute, of Health 


Sclencaa. 633 ' Swanaton 
Street, Carlton 3033, Vic- 


toria. Australia. Closing data 
1 Jttlja 1 084. Inquiries To Mr 
A. O'Neill. Tel: 05 343 0303. 


A cabled or phoned expression 
of Interest will be accepted by 
thedoslnadotein the exporta- 
tion that a full application will 
follow. HIS 


Colleges of Higher 
Education cont 


Cambridgeshire 
College of Arts and 


Technology 


Required from September 
1984: 


LECTURER I IN LAW 


To join small Inw team 
teaching a wide ranga of 
courses. Interest and axpei 1 - 


tina in the aren of Property. 
Equity and Trusts required. 
Roaenrch, publications and 


LECTURER I IN 
SOCIOLOGY 


f Tempore ry one year 
appointment! 


Teaching will Include. ‘A’ 
level Sociology, Degree level 
Social structure ot Industrial 


Societies (first year) ami final 

S oar Stratification Theory. 

andldatos should hold an 
Honours Degree In Sonlology, 

B rofnrnbly with a Higher 
lenroe. Teaching experience, 
either full or part-time, pro- 


Vlllin Mill Ml- MQ 1 I'kimDl IH-fl" 

ferably Including denree level, 
would be an advantage. 


Salary Scale for both posts 
£3.648— £9. 733 (under 

review). Staninu point 
according to qualifications 
end experience. 


nets lie and forma, to bn 
returned by BlHt May. from 
Head or Department 6f Man- 
agement and Business Stud lea, 


egement and Business Studies, 
CCATi East Road. Cambridna 
CHI fPT. Tol: (0223 > 332 Bis 0. 


West Sussex Institute 
of Higher Education 


Human Movement Studies 
Suction 


TWO LECTURER II 
POSTS 


(Burnham FE L)l. El. 3 15- 
£10,6831 


Applications are Invited 
from well-qualified honours 


sports Studies and Physical 
Education B.Ed degrees. 
Expertise (a required In Pmu- 
choloay and Social Psycho 


yslcal Ed u cat 

ra ^t. together with ode or rill 
jymnaatics, Swimming and 
Netball j .recent teaching 


experience Is 


Both posts are temporary 
SPpoIntmenta for 3 years from 
lot September, 1984. 


Further details and applica- 
tion forms from the Director’s 
Secratary, West Sussex 


Institute af Higher Education, 
The Dame, Upper B minor 


Road, Bognor 'As 
Sussex POai I HR . 


£i?“ na 


Cambridgeshire 
College of Arts and 
Technology 


Required from September 
1984 


LECTURER 1 IN 
GEOGRAPHY 





, A higher degree and/or 
teaching or rOaearch . 
exparlenca would be an 
advantage. 


. Sglgry scale £3649 — £9738 
( under review). Sterling point 
accor ding . to queltffeatBSs 
end experience. 


I 


course development activity 
sougtit. Candidates should 
hold an Honours Degree In 


Law, preferably with a pro- 
fessional qualification In Law 
or a higher degree. Teaching 
or professional experience 
would bo an advantage. 
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